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I 
A   CAMP   FOR   PEACE^ 

I  have  come  to  bring  to  you  of  the  city  where  the  first 
constitution  of  the  state  was  completed  the  proud  greetings 
of  the  state,  thru  its  incorporeal  university,  which  was 
itself  established  in  1784  and  which  gave  charter  to  the 
two  academies  now  merged  in  this  school,  in  1795 — one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago — a  university  which  has 
no  teachers,  no  students,  an  Alma  Mater  who  has  no  children 
except  immortal  corporations,  but  an  educational  providence 
who  has  a  loving,  watchful,  beneficent  interest  in  every 
child  of  the  state,  every  school,  every  college,  every  uni- 
versity; who,  in  her  library  remembers  the  past  and  in  her 
museum  the  longer  past,  before  men  came  upon  the  earth — 
tho  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  Clintons  and  Hasbroucks  and  vSchoonmakers  and 
Clearwaters  were  not  on  the  earth, — when  the  only  Michael 
was  an  archangel,  when  megatheriums  wandered  in  tangled 
forests  and  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  yet  compelled  the  human 
race  to  labor  and  to  celebrate  their  respite  by  a  labor  day. 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  gratitude  of  the  state  for 
what  you  have  added  to  her  wealth,  for  what  you  are  bringing 
into  the  state  university. 

Chesterton  says  that  democracy  is  ever  dreaming  of  kings, 
and  will  not  be  content  till  she  has  a  nation  of  kings ;  that  she 
educates  a  man  not  because  he  is  so  miserable  but  because 

*  Extracts   from   an   address   delivered  at    the    dedication  of  the  new 
school  building  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  on  September  6,  1915. 
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he  is  so  sublime.  And  here  in  this  place  which  in  its  name 
remembers  a  king — King's  Town — democracy  is  thinking  of 
the  sublimity  of  man,  is.  in  the  midst  of  its  dreaming  of 
kings — of  kings  who  are  in  their  labor  to  be  rulers  of  their 
share  of  the  planet,  but  kings  who  are  each  to  have  free 
rule  in  a  kingdom  of  the  mind,  stretching  away  from  their 
shops,  their  offices,  their  homes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  a  state's  most  noble  enter- 
prise, I  can  but  recall  a  place  of  discipHne  which  I  last 
visited  in  this  state.  It  was  a  great  field,  beside  a  bit  of 
woods,  overlooking  a  beautiful  lake.  The  pupils,  who  all 
wore  a  plain,  light  brown  costume,  rose  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, gave  their  days  to  drill  and  study,  marched,  shot  at 
targets,  Uved  on  simple  fare,  cared  for  their  own  beds  and 
clothes  and  slept  in  tents. 

Among  those  pupils  I  recognized  one  whom  I  had  seen 
many  times  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
City ;  another,  whom  I  used  to  know  in  Paris  as  the  American 
Ambassador;  another,  whom  I  had  conferred  with  in  the 
great  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  and 
still  another,  an  author  whose  plays  and  stories  I  had  heard 
or  read. 

As  you  suspect,  they  were  men  in  the  Plattsburg  Camp, 
spending  their  vacation  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
country's  service  if  they  were  needed. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  places,  this  and  that,  is  external  only. 

We  are  here  dedicating  a  camp.  To  be  sure,  it  has 
sturdy  walls  of  brick  and  stone  instead  of  canvas;  it  has 
floors  instead  of  the  bare  earth ;  it  has  lavatories,  radiators, 
artificial  ventilators,  thermostats,  and  every  device  to 
promote  health  and  give  comfort,  even  to  the  point,  I 
sometimes  fear,  of  encouraging  softness— a  camp  as  different 
in  appearance  from  a  Plattsburg  row  of  tents  as  Solomon's 
temple  was  from  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  Yet 
none  the  less  a  camp,  a  bit  of  earth,  a  ''reservation"  sacredly 
set  apart  by  one  generation,  from  private  occupation, — a 
"white  acre"  I  have  often  called  it,  a  place  where  the  on- 
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coming  generation  may  tent  in  their  preparation  to  serve 
the  state ;  and  by  the  state  I  mean  not  the  government,  but 
the  ideal  community,  that  which  the  "collectivity,"  thru 
some  mysterious  longing,  aspires  to  be. 

We  call  this  place  a  "school;"  but  a  school  meant  origi- 
nally "leisure,"  or  a  place  of  leisure;  for  so  the  school  must 
have  seemed  to  be  to  those  who  had  no  leisure,  but  had 
to  work  all  the  time.  It  is  indeed  a  place  where  the  child 
and  youth,  newly  arrived  on  this  planet,  utterly  dependent 
and  ignorant  immigrants,  spend  their  first  vacation  after 
their  long  journey,  before  they  take  up  the  vocations  of 
planetary  life ;  but  not  a  place  of  leisure,  any  more  than  the 
Plattsburg  reservation  was  a  place  of  leisure  for  those  men 
who  were  spending  their  vacations  there.  No,  it  is  or 
should  be  the  most  rigorous,  purposeful  sort  of  a  camp:  a 
place  of  self -discipline,  of  hard  industry,  a  place  of  state- 
mindedness,  a  place  where  the  intellect  is  born  into  the 
purposes  of  the  race-mind,  a  place  of  as  demanding  labor  as 
the  comrades  of  these  students  endure  who  enter  shop  or 
factory  or  office  or  field  at  their  age. 

The  only  real  difference  between  this  camp  and  that  by 
Lake  Champlain  is  that  one  exists  for  military  preparedness 
and  the  other  for  physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  com- 
munity preparedness.  They  are  both  designed  to  prepare 
for  war,  but  for  different  kinds  of  warfare. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  reported  to 
have  said  recently  that  we  ought  to  introduce  miUtary  in- 
struction in  our  schools,  that  is,  make  them  military  camps, 
because,  as  he  intimates,  the  children  have  more  time  for 
such  drill  than  those  who  are  in  the  industries  or  professions. 
And  others  in  high  position  are  making  like  suggestion. 
Against  such  a  program  I  have  protested  and  would  con- 
tinue to  protest,  not  because  I  object  to  the  drill  in  itself, 
(for  I  do  not),  but  because  I  think  we  ought  not  to  make  that 
which  implies  a  perpetuation  of  international  hatreds  and 
brutish  warfare  a  purposeful  feature  of  the  education  of 
©ur  children.  I  can,  tho  with  difficulty,  conceive  of  con- 
ditions which  might  make  such  emergency  training  neces- 
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sary ;  but  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  are  to  let 
our  whole  system  of  education  reach  its  acme  in  recrudescent 
savagery  or  in  preparation  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would,  as  I  have  often  stated,  have 
the  children  and  youth  disciphned,  organized,  with  the 
same  rigor  to  fight  the  real  foes  of  mankind,  the  savage 
instincts  or  latencies  in  ourselves,  the  hostile  forces  of 
physical  nature,  to  fight  for  the  absolute  good,  but  to  fight 
as  nobly  as  the  absolute  good  demands ;  and  not  for  in- 
dividual selves  alone  but  for  something  of  which  our  selves 
are  but  an  ephemeral,  yet  significant,  part,  the  state. 

A  camp  for  such  welfare  I  should  like  to  make  every 
school,  public  and  private ;  a  place  not  only  where  children 
are  trained  to  realize  their  individual  potencies,  but  where 
all  shall  feel  themselves  a  contributing  part  in  the  making 
of  a  better  community,  a  better  state,  a  better  world,  a 
finer  race  on  the  planet — or,  as  William  James  put  it  in 
philosopher's  phrase,  where  all  should  be  conscious  of 
serving  or  preparing  themselves  to  serve  a  ** collectivity" 
superior,  in  some  ideal  aspect,  to  themselves. 

For  the  whole  end  of  life  is  the  culture  of  the  spirit  of 
man;  and  the  body  in  its  own  physical  comfort  or  social 
ministrations  is  to  be  thought  of  only  as  it  contributes  to 
that  exaltation.  The  state,  the  nation,  exists  but  to  give  it 
freedom  for  highest  development  and  noblest  activity — to 
let  man  find  his  way  upward  and  onward  from  the  savage, 
in  response  to  the  calling  of  mysterious  voice  of  the  mind's 
desire.  And  those  who  discipline  their  minds  for  the 
marches  and  the  trenches  of  that  caUing — they  are  indeed 
worthy  to  camp  beside  those  who  put  on  khaki  and  learn 
the  art  of  physical  battle. 

**To  fight  alone  or  with  many,"  this  was  the  oath  which 
the  Athenian  youth  took  when  he  entered  upon  his  citizen- 
ship, but  it  was  ever  to  fight  and  never  for  himself.  Life  is 
indeed  battle,  but  not  with  the  munitions  which  are  today 
in  use  in  Belgium,  Poland  and  Servia,  not  with  weapons 
which  discredit  the  very  ideals  in  which  they  are  employed. 

I  remember  that  some  editor  criticized  me  last  year  for 
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using  even  a  martial  figure  in  speaking  of  the  teachers  and 
children  in  our  schools.  But  while  I  would  fight  with  all 
my  personal  and  official  might  to  keep  militarism  out  of 
our  schools,  I  would  fight  as  ardently  to  make  or  keep  our 
schools  as  camps  in  which  we  prepare  our  children,  thru 
rigorous  training,  simple  living,  democratic  comradeship, 
obedience  to  authority,  and  concert  in  action,  to  carry  on 
the  wars  in  which  our  spirits  struggle  today,  in  which  our 
minds  adventure  for  truth  beyond  the  trenches  they  now 
hold,  in  which  our  bodies  fight  with  bacilli  and  passions, 
with  heat  and  cold  and  hunger  and  thirst. 

A  Russian,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  and  who  may 
even  now  be  nothing  more  than  a  carcass  lying  out  in  a  field, 
said  long  before  the  war  in  Poland: 

"Our  awfuUest  enemies,  the  elements  and  germs  and 
insect  destroyers,  attack  us  every  minute  without  cease, 
yet  we  murder  one  another  as  if  we  were  out  of  our  senses. 
Death  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  us,  and  we  think  of  nothing 
but  to  snatch  a  few  patches  of  land!  About  5,000,000,000 
days  of  work  go  every  year  to  the  displacement  of  boundary 
fines.  Think  of  what  humanity  could  obtain  if  that  prodig- 
ious effort  were  devoted  to  fighting  our  real  enemies,  the 
noxious  species  and  our  hostile  environment.  We  should 
conquer  them  in  a  few  years.  The  entire  globe  would  turn 
into  a  model  farm.  Every  plant  would  grow  for  our  use. 
The  savage  animals  would  disappear,  and  the  infinitely 
tiny  animals  would  be  reduced  to  impotence  by  hygiene 
and  cleanliness.  The  earth  would  be  conducted  according 
to  our  convenience.  In  short,  the  day  men  reahze  who 
their  worst  enemies  are,  they  will  form  an  alUance  against 
them,  they  will  cease  to  murder  one  another  like  wild  beasts 
from  sheer  folly.  Then  they  will  be  the  true  rulers  of  the 
planet,  the  lords  of  creation." 

Rulers  of  the  planet!  What  a  comedy  this  must  seem 
to  the  God  of  the  Universe — human  beings  fighting  one 
another  instead  of  fighting  the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 
Here  are  you  to  train  true  rulers,  ideal  kings. 

lyanguage    and   mathematics,    biology    and   physics    and 
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chemistry,  history  and  civics,  music,  poetry  and  art,  are, 
after  all,  the  mental  "manual  of  arms,"  the  "tactics"  by 
which  men  are  enabled  not  only  to  develop  themselves  but  to 
learn  to  move  and  act  together,  in  the  conquests  of  the  mind. 
And  in  the  conflicts,  of  which  these  and  like  disciplines  give 
intimation,  and  for  which  they  help  to  give  preparedness, 
are  to  be  found  what  WilHam  James  has  called  the  "moral 
equivalent  of  war." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  that  beloved  poet,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  who  in  his  young  manhood  was  a  soldier, 
wrote  these  lines  for  me.  They  are  the  prophecy  of  new 
valors  that  will  multiply  from  such  camps  as  this: 

'Twas  said:  "When  roll  of  drum  and  battle's  roar 

Shall  cease  upon  the  earth,  Oh,  then  no  more 

The  deed,  the  race,  of  heroes  in  the  land." 

But  scarce  that  word  was  breathed  when  one  small  hand 

Lifted  victorious  o'er  a  giant  wrong 

That  had  its  victims  crushed  thru  ages  long; 

Some  woman  set  her  pale  and  quivering  face, 

Firm  as  a  rock,  against  a  man's  disgrace; 

A  little  child  suffered  in  silence  lest 

His  savage  pain  should  wound  a  mother's  breast; 

Some  quiet  scholar  flung  his  gauntlet  down 

And  risked,  in  Truth's  great  name,  the  synod's  frown; 

A  civic  hero,  in  the  calm  realm  of  laws, 

Did  that  which  suddenly  drew  a  world's  applause; 

And  one  to  the  pest  his  lithe  young  body  gave 

That  he  a  thousand  thousand  lives  might  save. 

And  I  can  not  think  of  a  better  inscription  for  your  walls. 

I  said  after  seeing  the  camp  at  Plattsburg  that  I  wislied 
every  able-bodied  man  might  be  conscripted  to  spend  his 
vacation  in  preparing  for  some  higher  community  service. 
Under  our  compulsory  education  law,  we  have  conscripted 
our  children  to  spend  years  in  our  elementary  schools, 
public  or  private.  But  this  is  a  voluntary  camp,  or  if  there 
is  conscription  for  it,  the  conscription  is  of  the  desires  and 
sacrifices  of  parents  or  the  worthy  aspirations  of  the  youth 
who  enlist.  You  are  giving  every  boy,  every  girl,  a  chance 
to  make  this  purposeful  preparation. 

And  I  am  thinking  what  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be 
for  the  community  if  all  young  men  and  women,   even 
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citizens  of  mature  years,  could  come  to  this  camp  for  a  time 
every  year — even  as  gray-haired  men  to  the  Plattsburg 
camp — so  that  this  reservation  used  by  day  for  the  youth 
might  be  a  community  drill  ground  at  other  hours — a 
continuation  school,  a  place  where  all  of  varying  creeds 
and  traditions  might  meet  not  only  for  entertainment  but 
for  the  promotion  of  that  higher  community  good  which 
can  come  only  thru  the  upward  struggle  of  the  many  and 
not  of  the  few  alone — to  make  a  better  Kingston  and  thru 
a  better  Kingston  a  better  state  and  world. 

John  H.  Finicky 

CoMfMissiONER  OP  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


II 

A  REPORT  ON  THE  GARY  EXPERIMENT  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY^ 
This  experiment  was  inaugurated  in  February,  1915, 
when  the  school  was  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the 
dupHcate  school  program  of  the  Gary  schools.  In  the  be- 
ginning, however,  we  had  almost  no  feature  peculiar  to 
Gary  except  its  program.  We  had  no  extra  shops  equipt,  no 
studios  for  music  and  drawing,  no  laboratories  for  nature 
and  science,  no  extra  playgrounds  or  gymnasiums,  no 
library,  no  swimming  pool.  We  had  merely  the  ordinary 
equipment  of  one  of  New  York's  best  public  elementary 
schools. 

PART-TIME 

Before  reorganization,  the  school  had  1,250  children  on 
part-time.  Twenty-one  additional  classes  were  sent  to 
the  auditorium  one  hour  a  day  for  an  alleged  study  period, 
and  were  thus  reported  as  full-time  pupils,  altho  they 
were  practically  on  part-time. 

Under  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education  four  hours 
are  counted  a  full  day  for  children  of  the  first  year.  P.  S. 
45  had  514  of  such  children.  Adding  these  first-year  classes 
and  the  twenty-one  upper-grade  classes  using  the  audi- 
torium, to  the  regular  part-time  pupils,  we  see  that  some 
2,700  children  out  of  a  total  of  3,065  had  only  a  four-hour 
day  in  the  classroom.  The  Gary  program  immediately 
put  1,629  of  the  children  on  a  five-hour  schedule,  and  all 
the  rest — 1,431  in  number — upon  a  schedule  of  6\/z  hoiu-s. 

THE    GARY    PROGRAM 

This  remarkable  feat  was  accomplished  by  the  dupli- 
cate school  plan  and  by  lengthening  the  school  day.     The 

'  This  report  covers  the  four  months  of  operation   under  the  Gary  plan 
from  March  i  to  June  30,  1915. 
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New  York  part-time  system  is  also  a  duplicate  school 
plan;  but  by  it  only  half  the  children  are  accommodated 
in  the  school  at  one  time,  while  the  other  half  are  sent  home 
for  two  hours.  The  Gary  plan  keeps  all  the  children  in 
school  all  of  the  school  day.  How  this  is  accomplished 
in  P.  S.  45  may  be  seen  from  the  following  schedule: 
X  School  Y  School 
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Work 
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One  half  the  school  (or  36  classes)  occupies  the  36  ordi- 
nary classrooms  all  the  time ;  but,  as  the  academic  work  re- 
quires only  220  minutes  a  day,  both  the  X  school  and  the 
Y  school  may  use  the  classrooms  alternately,  thus  keep- 
ing the  rooms  busy  from  8.30  a.m.  until  3  .50  p.m. 

DIVISIONS 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  school  is  divided  into  four 
divisions.  As  there  are  36  classes  in  each  school,  the  divi- 
sions contain  9  classes  each,  as  follows: 

Division  i — grades  4B-8B 

Division  2 — grades  4B-8B 

Division  3 — grades  1A-4A 

Division  4 — grades  1A-4A 
The  program  shows  how  each  of  the  divisions  of  one  school 
is  employed  while  the  other  school  occupies  the  classrooms 
for  academic  work.  Thus,  for  the  first  period,  Division  i 
of  the  Y  school  is  in  the  auditorium ;  Division  2  is  distrib- 
uted among  the  shops  and  laboratories;  Division  3  is  at 
play;  and  Division  4  is  engaged  in  home  duties,  religious 
instruction  in  churches,  library,  or  excursion  work.  Dur- 
ing the  second  period.  Divisions  2  and  4  continue  where 
they  are,  while  i  and  3  exchange  places.  In  other  words, 
auditorium  and  play  periods  are  40  minutes  long,   while 
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shop,  church,  and  others,  have  8o-minute  periods.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  periods  the  Y  school  occupies  the  class- 
rooms, while  the  X  school  is  distributed  among  the  special 
activities  as  shown  in  the  program. 

PERIODS 

There  are  lo  periods  a  day.  All  are  40  minutes  in  length 
except  the  5th  and  6th,  which  are  60  minutes  long.  One 
of  these  long  periods  is  used  by  each  school  for  luncheon 
and  the  other  for  reading.  Reading  and  language  repre- 
sent all  the  time  devoted  to  English.  This  amounts  to 
100  minutes  a  day  for  each  class  and  grade,  or  500  minutes 
per  week.  The  subjects  included  under  reading  and 
language  vary  in  different  grades,  in  accordance  with  the 
emphasis  demanded  by  the  Course  of  Study.  Thus,  in 
8B  reading  means  memory,  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
penmanship,  reading,  composition.  In  lA  reading  means 
word  study,  word  building,  phonics,  reading.  Language 
varies  in  a  similar  way.  Any  combination  will  do  that 
fills  up  one  hour  for  reading  each  day  and  40  minutes  for 
language.  The  combinations  here  reported  can  be  im- 
proved, because  a  teacher  who  has  the  meaning  and  use 
of  words  should  also  teach  spelling  and  derivation. 

ECONOMY   OF   OPERATION 

Under  all  other  systems  of  organization  known  to  me, 
each  regular  class  has  a  teacher  and  all  special  work  in 
shops  is  done  by  additional  teachers.  Thus,  before  re- 
organization, P.  S.  45  had  72  regular  classes,  72  regular 
teachers,  2  manual  training  teachers,  and  one  cooking 
teacher,  or  a  total  of  75  teachers.  The  Gary  program  re- 
quires no  more  teachers  than  the  school  had  before,  yet  it 
provides  manual  training  for  boys  of  grades  5A-8B  (before 
only  for  grades  7A-8B);  gardening  for  the  same  grades; 
pottery;  carpentry;  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery  and 
cooking  for  girls  (grades  5B-8B) ;  and  printing  for  boys 
and  girls  (5A-8B). 

How  is  this  apparent  miracle  accomplished?  By  the 
application  of  scientific  management  to  school    organiza- 
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tion.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  the  regular  academic 
work  done  in  the  classrooms— arithmetic,  language,  reading, 
history,  geography,  music — requires  220  minutes  a  day. 
The  teachers  work  five  hours,  or  300  minutes ;  hence  by  de- 
partmentalizing the  work,  we  require  for  72  classes,  15,120 
minutes  per  day  (220  X  72).  Since  each  teacher  works 
300  minutes,  we  need  (15,120  -i-  300)  52  teachers.  Fif- 
teen of  the  teachers  have  two  reading  (one  hour)  periods 
a  day;  hence  they  can  take  only  four  40-minute  periods. 
This  gives  a  teaching  day  of  only  280  minutes.  On  this 
account  we  need  two  additional  academic  teachers,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  54.  We  have  the  auditoriums  in  use 
eight  periods  a  day,  and  we  need  four  teachers  for  this 
duty.  Hence  we  must  have  58  teachers  to  do  the  academic 
teaching  and  auditorium  work  of  72  classes.  This  releases 
14  teaching  positions  which  we  assign  to  specialists  in  science, 
art,  and  the  various  vocational  shops.  The  school  pro- 
gram, therefore,  requires  no  more  service  of  individual 
class  teachers  than  the  ordinary  five-hour  school,  yet  it 
provides  a  rich  program  of  study,  work,  and  play  which 
keeps  the  children  busy  from  8 .  30  to  3 .  50.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children  in  P.  S.  45  under  the  Gary  program 
costs  very  little  more  per  capita  than  it  did  under  the  old 
system,  when  90  per  cent  of  the  children  were  on  a  four- 
hour  day  and  had  only  the  barren  bookish  education  of 
the  traditional  school. 

SPECIAL   ACTIVITIES 

I  have  already  explained  that  the  work  of  a  Gary  school 
is  divided  into  regular  and  special,  the  regular  work  being 
done  in  classrooms  by  58  teachers  for  72  classes.  The 
special  work  in  P.  S.  45  for  the  present  is  limited  to  the 
following : 

(i)  Manual  training,  (2)  Cooking,  (3)  Millinery,  (4) 
Dressmaking,  (5)  Drawing,  (6)  Science,  (7)  Printing,  (8) 
Carpentry,  (9)  Gardening,  (10)  Pottery,  (11)  Excursion, 
Home,  etc.,  (12)  Auditorium,  (13)  Physical  training  (in 
gymnasium),    (14)   Play   (including  dancing,  baseball,  and 
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quiet  games).  A  child  is  expected  to  take  work  in  one 
shop  or  studio  for  one-third  of  a  year  and  then  change  off 
to  another  activity.  Thus,  if  a  boy  has  drawing  the  first 
thirteen  weeks,  he  will  take  science  the  next  term,  and  some 
manual  activity  like  manual  training,  gardening,  or  print- 
ing the  last  term.  The  object  of  this  rotation  is  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  experiment  with  various  forms  of  construc- 
tion in  order  to  discover  which  way  his  interest  and  talent 
lie  and  to  give  him  social  insight  and  efficiency.  The  Gary 
school  does  not  attempt  to  choose  a  career  for  a  child; 
nor  does  it  take  any  steps  which  will  necessarily  fix  his 
social  rank  or  status.  In  most  European  states  children 
are  obliged  early  to  make  a  choice— usually  at  ten  or  eleven — 
which  is  irrevocable,  and  which  destines  them  to  a  life 
of  trade  or  industry  or  a  university  education  and  a  pro- 
fession. This  social  cleavage  is  emphasized  by  requiring 
fees  in  the  secondary  school,  while  the  education  of  the 
humbler  class  is  free.  In  this  American  democracy  of 
ours  we  want  all  the  children  to  have  equal  opportunity, 
and  we  do  not  desire  young  children  who  have  not  yet 
developed  or  discovered  their  powers  to  make  an  irrev- 
ocable choice.  The  Gary  school  offers  all  children  an 
opportunity  to  become  industrially  efficient,  but  it  encour- 
ages all  to  remain  in  school  as  long  as  possible.  When  a 
child  elects  to  go  into  a  shop,  his  academic  education  goes 
on  just  the  same  as  before ;  it  is  not  curtailed  in  any  respect. 
He  may  learn  the  rudiments  of  half  a  dozen  bread-winning 
arts  while  he  is  preparing  for  college. 

There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  our  city  about  this  alterna- 
tion of  activities.  In  Gary  each  yearly  grade  is  divided 
into  three  parts  instead  of  two.  Thus,  in  New  York  we 
have  grades  lA,  iB,  2 A,  2B,  etc.  In  Gary  they  have 
lA,  iB,  iC;  2A,  2B,  2C,  etc.  Children,  in  other  words, 
are  promoted  every  thirteen  weeks,  instead  of  every  twenty. 
Thus  the  alternation  of  special  work  fits  the  school  organ- 
ization. But  in  New  York  the  thirteen-week  period  is 
awkward.  If,  for  instance,  a  7 A  boy  takes  drawing  in 
September,  he  will  go  to  science  about  December  i.     It  is 
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assumed  that  he  will  have  finished  the  7A  grade  by  that 
time,  for  he  has  drawing  every  day  for  40  minutes.  Some 
time  in  March  he  will  take,  say,  science  in  the  laboratory. 
By  this  time  he  is  in  7B .  As  he  remains  in  science  until  June, 
he  misses  the  7B  drawing.  In  view  of  this  difficulty  it 
has  been  suggested  that  we  have  each  of  three  activities 
in  one  term,  making  the  terms  of  alternation  respectively 
7,  6,  and  7  weeks.  Another  way  of  effecting  the  adjust- 
ment would  be  to  rearrange  the  subject  matter  of  a  year's 
work  into  three  portions  instead  of  two.  Doubtless,  after 
the  twelve  schools  in  my  district  which  have  been  selected 
for  the  experiment  shall  have  been  transformed  into  Gary 
schools,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  principals  will  dis- 
cover the  best  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

SHOPS 

A  shop  period  is  80  minutes  in  length;  and  each  shop 
has  four  sets  of  children  a  day.  Each  shop  is  thus  used 
320  minutes  a  day. 

(i)  Manual  Training. — This  work  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  similar  shops  in  New  York  schools,  except  that 
it  is  more  practical.  It  aims  to  turn  out  an  industrial 
product.  It  is  not  based  on  the  formal  discipline  theory, 
as  such  work  originally  was.  Things  the  children  make 
are  for  use  in  the  school  or  home.  The  shop  is  open  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys';  and  all  the  children  from  the  fifth  grade  up 
have  a  chance  to  go  there. 

(2)  Carpentry. — This  shop  cooperates  with  manual  train- 
ing. It  is  in  charge  of  a  real  carpenter,  who  turns  out  work 
needed  in  the  repair  or  equipment  of  the  school.  His 
helpers  are  four  of  the  most  skilful  boys  found  in  each 
manual  training  class.  Sixteen  different  boys  thus  re- 
ceive training  in  the  carpenter  shop  every  day. 

(3)  Cooking. — The  kitchen  is  also  very  practical.  It 
prepares  real  meals  and  sells  them  at  a  slight  profit  to 
teachers,  visitors,  and  children.  It  employs  a  teacher 
who  does  the  laboratory  or  theoretical  work,  and  a  prac- 
tical woman  who  directs  the   actual  cooking  and  house- 
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keeping.  The  kitchen  earns  all  its  supplies  and  the  wages 
of  the  practical  woman.  Children  from  the  fifth  year 
up  learn  to  cook.  They  have  a  lesson  every  day  for  thir- 
teen weeks;  then  go  to  sewing,  millinery,  or  something 
else.  A  httle  cashier  with  a  cash  register  in  front  of  her 
reminds  you,  as  you  leave  the  kitchen,  that  you  are  expected 
to  pay  for  your  food.  And  thus  these  little  housekeepers 
learn  not  merely  the  science  and  art  of  preparing  food, 
but  get  actual  experience  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  it. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  wife  this  economic 
aspect  of  cookery  is  quite  as  important  as  the  matter  of 
preparing  and  serving  food. 

(4)  Millinery. — Girls  from  the  fifth  year  to  the  eighth 
may  learn  to  make  their  own  hats  in  P.  S.  45.  In  each  class 
there  are  some  children  from  grades  7A-8B  who  do  the  re- 
sponsible work,  and  also  generally  a  few  children  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  years  who  act  as  helpers  and  observers.  In 
this  way  children  live  early  in  an  atmosphere  of  industrial 
activity  and  pick  up  much  social  insight  and  technique 
quite  unconsciously  without  formal  teaching.  When  these 
younger  children  reach  the  higher  grades  they  are  already 
famiHar  with  the  processes  and  all  the  usual  preliminary 
teaching  of  novices  is  unnecessary. 

(5)  Dressmaking. — In  this  shop,  as  in  the  others,  younger 
children  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  assist  the  older 
ones  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  children 
make  not  only  their  own  dresses  and  hats,  but  make  arti- 
cles to  sell.  The  sewing  is  done  by  machines  as  well  as  by 
hand,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  articles 
completed  by  the  girls  in  the  dressmaking  class: 

One  dozen  lo-year-old  2-piece  Rus-  One  dozen  work  aprons. 

sian  dresses.  Two  dozen  embroidered  towels. 

Two  dozen  4-year-old  1 -piece  kimona  One  bureau  and  one  buffet  doily. 

dresses.  Three  embroidered  baby  caps. 

One  dozen  mixt  style  dresses.  One  set  scrim  table  and  bureau  covers. 

Two  dozen  chemise.  One  and  one-half  dozen  pairs  rompers, 
One  dozen  linen  middy  blouses.  i -year-old. 

One  dozen  kimona  nightgowns. 
Three  dozen  fancy  lawn  aprons. 
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Seventy-two  ^irls  have  accomplished  this  in  less  than 
three  months. 

(6)  Pottery. — We  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  potter 
who  comes  from  the  Five  Towns  in  England,  made  famous  by 
Arnold  Bennett.  He  knows  pottery;  for  that  is  the  indus- 
try of  the  Five  Towns ;  and  he  knows  every  street  and  alley 
and  pubHc  square  and  house  mentioned  by  Bennett  in  his 
books.  Pottery  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the 
typical  occupations  of  the  race  by  which  man  provides 
for  himself  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  "Art  is  a  beauti- 
ful thought  simply  exprest, "  says  our  potter;  and  this  is 
to  be  the  keynote  of  our  pottery.  Of  course,  everything 
is  so  new  that  we  have  not  developed  much  skill  as  yet. 
But  the  children  of  P.  S.  45  are  Italians,  and  they  have 
strongly  marked  artistic  instincts.  So  we  are  expecting 
great  things.  The  A-B-C  of  pottery  is  getting  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  clay.  If  it  is  too  soft,  it  will  not 
retain  the  shape  the  potter  wishes  to  impress  upon  it.  If 
it  is  too  hard  it  loses  the  plasticity  which  the  artist  re- 
quires. We  have  been  occupied  chiefly  with  the  alphabet 
of  the  art,  but  have  a  few  beautiful  pieces  to  our  credit. 

(7)  Printery. — The  print  shop  has  been  successful  from 
the  start.  It  is  well  equipt,  tho  still  located  in  an  im- 
properly lighted  room  in  the  cellar.  Boys  and  girls  are 
learning  the  art.  Most  of  those  who  have  elected  print- 
ing are  from  the  sixth  grade,  but  seven  are  in  8B.  In  three 
months  one  can  expect  little  proficiency;  but  the  shop  has 
already  turned  out  all  sorts  of  blanks  for  use  in  the  school 
and  a  book  of  the  children's  poetry  which  'has  elicited 
favorable  comment.  This  shop  furnishes  excellent  supple- 
mentary drill  in  English. 

(8)  Gardening. — Forty-eight  boys  are  engaged  eighty 
minutes  a  day  in  garden  work.  What  a  fine  chance  for 
the  boy  with  an  over-supply  of  animal  spirits!  The  school 
has  three  separate  gardens — all  contributed  without  cost 
to  the  board  of  education.  An  unsightly  corner  opposite 
the  school  premises  was  graded,  fenced,  and  planted  by 
the  boys  of  the  school  in  cooperation  with  an  adult  Italian 
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who  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  garden  during  vacation  for 
a  share  of  its  product.  Five  acres  of  unimproved  land  in 
Bronx  Park  were  turned  over  to  us  by  the  very  obliging 
and  efficient  Park  Commissioner,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Whittle. 
Still  another  plot  is  loaned  to  us  by  Fordham  University 
and  is  being  cultivated  by  the  children  of  the  ungraded 
classes.  This  is  the  way  one  of  the  children  feels  about 
the  garden  work: 

"How  we  have  watched  it  grow!  How  we  have  longed 
to  be  out  in  the  warm  sunlight,  helping  the  out-door  class 
with  its  flower  beds,  guiding  the  blind  class  over  the  rough 
places,  assisting  the  farmers  themselves  in  the  vegetable 
patch,  for  we  all  love  the  garden." 

(9)  Science. — Our  laboratories  are  not  yet  equipt  for 
individual  experiments  of  pupils.  One  of  the  rooms  has 
no  special  equipment  at  all ;  the  other  is  an  ordinary  science 
room  such  as  we  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  work. 
It  has  a  demonstration  table  with  a  supply  of  water  and 
gas.  But  our  little  scientists  seem  to  be  intensely  inter- 
ested in  their  work.  The  fact  that  they  have  a  lesson 
every  day  helps  to  keep  the  enthusiasm  at  a  high  mark. 
The  real  Gary  laboratory  has  the  same  sort  of  equipment 
that  we  find  in  our  best  high  schools.  If  we  are  ever  to 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  real  laboratories,  I  feel  sure  that 
our  science  work  will  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  we  now  have  in  elementary  education.  In  these 
classes  some  children  from  the  sixth  grade  meet  with  those 
of  the  last  two  years.  In  the  absence  of  proper  equipment 
this  arrangeinent  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  very  satisfactory. 
In  a  real  laboratory  the  younger  children  act  as  assistants 
to  the  older  and  thus  learn  the  technique  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation by  observation.  But  as  long  as  the  teacher 
has  to  make  the  experiment  for  the  class  the  little  assis- 
tants have  no  one  to  assist.  However,  as  our  course  of 
study  prescribes  no  science  work  of  any  kind  for  the  sixth 
year,  what  these  children  get  in  our  science  room  is  clear 
gain  for  them. 

(10)  Drawing. — -Drawing  is  done  by  two  speciaHsts  in 
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studios.  So  we  say  when  we  think  of  the  future.  As  yet 
the  studios  are  just  two  ordinary  classrooms.  The  chil- 
dren have  a  lesson  of  forty  minutes  every  day  for  thirteen 
weeks. 

THE  AUDITORIUM 

p.  S.  45  has  a  fine  auditorium  seating  about  four  hun- 
dred, equipt  with  a  moving  picture  booth,  a  screen  for 
stereopticon,  a  grand  piano,  and  a  victrola.  The  board  of 
education  originally  intended  that  this  large  room,  contain- 
ing eight  classroom  units  and  costing  approximately  $60,- 
000  (at  the  usual  rate  of  $8,000  per  classroom  unit),  should 
be  used  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  So  the  time  schedule 
of  the  course  of  study  informs  us.  In  this  way  400  chil- 
dren could  use  it  75  minutes  a  week.  By  the  Gary  plan 
3,000  children  use  the  auditorium  40  minutes  a  day.  It  is 
in  continuous  operation  for  320  minutes.  Every  good 
principal  knows,  and  every  citizen  who  was  once  a  pupil 
under  a  good  principal  knows  what  a  fine  opportunity 
the  general  assembly  affords  for  the  creation  of  ethical 
standards,  school  spirit,  and  high  ideals  of  Hfe.  Here  the 
head  of  the  school  may  impress  himself  indelibly  upon  the 
heart  of  every  child.  What  a  pity,  then,  that  in  the  past 
we  have  made  so  little  use  of  this  magnificent  opportunity. 
Fifteen  minutes  a  day  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  school, 
when  we  might  have  had  40  minutes  for  all  the  children 
without  encroaching  upon  their  study  time. 

The  value,  scope,  type,  and  variety  of  the  assembly  ex- 
ercises depend  upon  the  intelligence  and  ingenuity  of  the 
directing  head.  The  Gary  school  uses  the  auditorium 
to  bring  before  all  the  children  specimens  of  the  work  of 
every  department.  This  is  the  only  chance  children  of 
one  class  have  to  learn  what  their  friends  in  other  classes 
are  doing.  In  P.  S.  45  we  have  much  singing.  We  also 
have  dancing  and  gymnastics.  Some  mornings  are  given 
up  to  authors  whom  children  love.  Thus,  we  have  had 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  days,  when  children  would  tell 
the  story  of  his  life  and  recite  scores  of  his  poems  of  child- 
hood.    We  have  had  grand  opera  days,  when  the  victrola 
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(purchased  by  the  school)  would  permit  the  children  to 
hear  the  great  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  opera  house. 
We  have  had  plays  written,  coached,  staged,  and  performed 
by  the  children.  Some  of  these  literary  and  musical  pro- 
grams are  organized  and  graded  so  as  to  run  through  an 
entire  month  or  term. 

PLAY 

Every  child  in  P.  S.  45  has  40  minutes  of  play  time  in 
school.  If  we  had  more  room  we  might  have  more.  We 
are  sadly  cramped  for  play  space.  We  use  the  basement, 
the  gymnasium  (only  one  and  a  half  classroom  units), 
the  street,  and  a  vacant  lot.  In  bad  weather  we  have  to 
abandon  the  street  and  lot  and  play  in  the  yard.  The 
basement,  however,  on  such  occasions,  is  terribly  over- 
crowded and  insufficiently  ventilated.  Additional  play 
room  is  absolutely  essential,  and  the  board  of  education 
should  at  once  acquire  for  the  school  the  vacant  lot  which 
we  now  use  for  play  purposes.  There  are  four  teachers 
who  direct  the  play — two  women  and  two  men.  Nine 
classes  are  at  play  at  one  time  and  the  play  spaces  are  in 
use  continuously.  The  asphalted  street  in  front  of  the 
school  is  officially  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  during  school 
hours  and  makes  an  excellent  playground  in  fair  weather. 

THE   pupils'    point   OF   VIEW. 

From  the  above  account  one  learns  how  this  school 
impresses  an  adult  onlooker.  How  does  it  look  from  within 
to  the  pupil?  In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  this  question 
I  became  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  classes  for  one  entire  school 
day.     The  class  I  joined  was  an  8B  boys. 

From  8.30  to  9. 10  we  had  history  in  Room  412  by  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Condon.  The  lesson  was  a  discussion  of  the 
important  dates  of  the  grade. 

From  9.10  to  9 .  50  we  had  geography  in  Room  304 
under  Mr.  JuHus  W.  Meyers.  The  lesson  was  a  discussion 
of  industries  and  occupations  as  dependent  upon  climate 
and  surface.  The  particular  topics  treated  were  coal  and 
silver    production,     quarrying,     and     water    power.     The 
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children  were  taught  the  use  of  reference  books,  and  were 
making  outlines  in  their  notebooks.  I  considered  the  les- 
son in  every  way  admirable. 

From  9.50  to  10.30  we  were  in  the  auditorium,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Condon;  Mr.  Meyers  at  the  piano. 
Mrs.  Patrick  led  the  assembly  singing.  The  principle 
exercises,  aside  from  the  singing,  consisted  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  play  entitled.  The  star  wife,  which  was  written 
by  an  8 A  girl  by  the  name  of  Rose  Gise.  First  the  story 
was  told  by  Elsie  Welden,  another  8 A  girl.  The  story  is 
well  written.  The  dramatization  was  crude,  as  it  was  the 
children's  own  idea  and  had  never  been  rehearsed  by  a 
teacher.     The  school  was  intensely  interested  in  the  play. 

From  10.30  to  11. 10  we  had  play.  The  class  was 
divided  into  two  squads.  One  squad  went  to  the  play- 
ground across  the  way  and  played  baseball.  Another 
squad  was  divided  up  into  leaders  who  were  put  in  charge 
of  squads  of  smaller  children,  directing  their  play.  The 
men  in  charge  of  this  play  period  were  Mr.  John  MoUoy 
and  Mr.  Harold  N.  Lefkowitz.  These  two  men,  with  the 
aid  of  the  8B  leaders  already  mentioned,  conduct  the  play 
activity  of  five  squads. 

From  1 1 .  10  to  12  .  10  we  had  lunch. 

From  12 .  10  to  i .  10  we  had  reading  in  Room  304  under 
Mr.  Meyers.  Subject:  The  play  of  Julius  Caesar.  The 
boys  have  made  an  outline  of  the  play,  act  by  act  and  scene 
by  scene,  and  were  engaged  in  reading  scene  first  of  act 
two.  They  were  very  much  interested  and  the  lesson 
was  very  satisfactory. 

From  1 .  10  to  i .  50  we  were  again  in  Room  304  under 
Mr.  Meyers  in  language.  This  time  the  lesson  consisted 
of  a  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  more  particularly  the 
person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

From  I  .50  to  2.30  we  were  in  Room  310  for  arithmetic 
under  Mr.  Alfred  Rado.  He  taught  compound  interest. 
One  section  was  always  working  at  the  board  and  the  other 
section   at   the   seats.     After   each   problem  errors  on    the 
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board  were  pointed  out  and  questions  answered.  The 
teaching  seemed  to  me  excellent. 

From  2.30  to  3.50  the  class  was  divided  up  for  special 
activities.  Thirteen  went  to  the  shop  for  manual  training; 
nineteen  went  to  the  science  room;  and  nine  went  to  Bronx 
Park  for  gardening.  As  the  garden  is  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  school,  I  did  not  go  to  the  garden.  I  divided  my 
time  between  the  shop  and  the  science  room.  The  science 
room  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  William  Jansen.  The  section 
consists  of  the  19  8B  boys  already  mentioned,  and  some 
6th  year  children  who  are  assigned  to  this  room  to  observe 
the  older  boys.  These  boys  are  here  because  the  school  is 
not  yet  equipt  with  all  the  shops  it  needs.  I  do  not  think, 
neither  does  the  principal,  that  the  6th  year  boys  should 
be  with  the  8th  year  boys  for  this  work,  but  pending  the 
construction  of  shops  we  think  it  is  better  to  have  them 
here  than  to  send  them  to  the  street.  The  lesson  consisted 
of  a  brief  explanation  of  a  pin-hole  camera.  The  boys 
were  asked  to  make  these  at  home  as  they  had  opportunity. 
The  rest  of  the  hour  was  taken  up  by  considering  the  com- 
position of  the  air,  the  making  of  oxygen,  and  various  ex- 
periments of  combustion  in  oxygen,  together  with  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  thus  developed,  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  chiefly  the  hygiene  of  air. 

The  shop  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Baumritter.  In 
addition  to  the  thirteen  SB  boys,  he  has  seven  6th  year 
boys  as  helpers.  Three  of  the  SB  boys  are  assigned  to  the 
carpenter  as  helpers.  The  objects  under  construction  are 
the  following: 

Telephone  stand.  China  closet. 

Tabaret.  Music  cabinet. 

Library  table.  Costumer. 
Library  lamp. 

I  enjoyed  the  day  very  much  and  am  sure  that  the  day 
was  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  boys  as  well  as  pleasant. 
It  was  a  long  day  and  probably  satisfies  all  the  demands 
of  the  boy  for  play  and  work. 
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DISCIPI.INE 

Some  visitors  to  P.  S.  45  are  shocked  by  what  they  think 
is  lax  discipHne.  They  see  the  children,  while  the  changes 
between  periods  occin-,  walking  thru  the  yards  and  halls 
without  Hne  formation  and  talking  to  each  other.  In  the 
auditorium,  too,  they  see  less  rigidity  than  is  customary 
in  our  New  York  schools. 

(i)  Class  Discipline, — In  the  recitation  rooms,  however, 
where  the  academic  teaching  is  done,  the  visitor  finds  the 
same  sort  of  discipline  that  any  good  teacher  demands. 
On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  freedom  which 
children  enjoy  on  the  playground  and  in  the  halls  is  Hberty 
which  is  given  to  them;  it  is  not  liberty  which  they  take. 
It  will  be  found  further  that  the  freedom  is  quite  innocent 
and  harmless.  There  is  no  evidence  of  viciousness  in  the 
form  of  defaced  walls  or  desks.  So  far  as  outward  appear- 
ances go  the  children  are  not  conscious  of  doing  any  wrong. 

(2)  Theory  0}  Discipline. — This  brings  up  the  general 
question  of  what  is  good  school  discipline.  Certain  known 
dates  make  it  evident  that  Mr.  Wirt  owes  nothing  to  Mme. 
Montessori.  It  is  but  eight  years  since  the  opening  of 
the  fiist  Children's  House  in  Rome,  and  only  three  years 
since  her  method  was  given  to  the  American  public  in 
authorized  form.  Mr.  Wirt  has  had  his  plans  in  opera- 
tion for  fourteen  years  and  the  Gary  schools  were  organ- 
ized by  him  about  the  time  when  Mme.  Montessori  first 
began  the  application  of  her  method  to  normal  children. 

Yet  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. A  visitor  to  Gary,  familiar  with  the  Montessori 
method,  will  at  once  exclaim:  "Why,  here  is  Montessori 
discipHne  applied  to  elementary  and  high  school  grades." 
The  children  of  Gary  have  achieved  freedom.  They  sing 
and  chatter  as  they  wander  or  skip  thru  the  wide  corridors 
of  the  school.  They  have  no  fear  of  authority;  yet  they 
do  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  good  breeding  and  they  con- 
serve the  collective  interest.  They  are  not  strapped  to 
stationary  desks  for  five  hours  a  day.  They  sit  in  such 
desks  about  two  hundred  minutes  and  then  they  are  scat- 
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tered  among  studios,  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  play- 
grounds, and  shops,  where  they  have  abundant  freedom 
of  movement  and  expression.  Self -direction  is  everywhere 
apparent.  The  objectivity  of  learning,  on  which  Dr. 
Montessori  insists,  is  characteristic  of  Gary;  for  science 
is  taught  in  well-equipt  laboratories,  where  the  child  makes 
his  own  observations  and  experiments;  and  construction 
work  in  shops  is  done  as  nearly  as  possible  under  real  in- 
dustrial conditions.  Play  is  directed  by  teachers  and  older 
children,  but  not  so  rigidly  supervised  that  it  becomes 
work. 

When  I  first  read  Mme.  Montessori's  book  I  was  dis- 
posed to  say:  "It  is  all  very  well  for  the  kindergarten, 
but  it  can  not  be  applied  to  older  children."  Since  my 
visit  to  Gary  I  am  obliged  to  modify  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Wirt  has  broken  down  the  excessive  rigidity  of  the  tradi- 
tional school  of  which  Mme.  Montessori  complains,  and 
has  given  us  the  freedom  of  the  Houses  of  Children  in  a 
wholesome  school  of  study,  work,  and  play,  which,  like 
the  Casa  dei  Bambini,  takes  care  of  the  child  all  day,  gives 
him  reasonable  freedom  and  abundant  opportunity  for 
self-direction  and  self-expression. 

P.  S.  45  has  pretty  accurately  reproduced  the  Gary 
discipline,  because  Mr.  Patri,  the  principal,  believes  in  that 
sort  of  discipline.  But  if  others  of  my  principals  prefer 
some  other  kind  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them.  The  Gary 
system  is  not  a  finished  machine,  but  a  plastic  organism 
capable  of  infinite  adjustments.  A  principal  of  a  Gary 
school  can  have  any  sort  of  discipline  he  likes.  If  he  loves 
a  maximum  amount  of  freedom,  he  will  have  Mr.  Patri's 
kind  or  Mr.  Wirt's  kind.  If  he  prefers  the  military  or 
semi-miUtary  kind,  I  believe  he  can  have  that  without 
destroying  the  usefulness  of  the  Gary  idea.  But  even  in 
our  most  rigidly  governed  schools  the  children  in  shops, 
kitchen,  and  playground  enjoy  reasonable  freedom  of 
speech  and  action;  and  as  a  Gary  school  devotes  so  much 
more  time  and  space  to  these  special  activities,  it  naturally 
affords  a  larger  proportion  of  legitimate  freedom  to  chil- 
dren than  the  traditional  school. 
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INDUSTRIAL   CREDIT 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  vocational  side  of  the 
Gary  schools  is  that  the  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possi- 
ble. The  pedantic  notions  of  the  schoolmaster  are  elimi- 
nated, and  the  industrial  conditions  of  actual  life  are  incor- 
porated into  the  school  program.  The  product  of  the  shops 
must  meet  the  standard  of  the  trade  in  quality  of  workman- 
ship. The  school  repairs  and  much  of  the  school  equip- 
ment are  the  work  of  the  shops.  In  Gary  this  work  is 
financed  by  crediting  a  certain  part  of  the  maintenance 
fund  to  each  vShop.  When  another  department  orders 
material  or  secures  labor  from  any  shop,  that  department 
is  debited  for  the  service  at  trade  rates  and  the  shop  re- 
ceives credit.  Some  such  plan  should  at  once  be  devised 
in  New  York.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  more  than  a 
hundred  shops  in  the  twelve  schools  of  my  district  whose 
reorganization  has  been  authorized  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. P.  S.  45  is  to  have  a  forge  and  a  foundry.  Probably 
none  of  the  other  schools  will  have  these  two  shops;  but 
they  will  need  castings  and  forgings  which  P.  S.  45  can 
furnish;  and  there  should  be  inaugurated  a  system  whereby 
debits  and  credits  for  such  work  may  be  centrally  recorded. 
In  this  way  the  city  will  be  able  to  cause  its  maintenance 
fund  to  perform  the  double  service  of  keeping  the  schools 
in  repair  and  educating  the  children  who  do  the  work. 

RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION 

Our  program  in  P.  S.  45  is  so  arranged  that  Divisions 
3  and  4  of  the  X  and  Y  schools  may  be  excused  for  religious 
instruction  in  churches.  This  includes  the  children  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  course.  Division  4  of  the  Y  school 
may  be  excused  for  religious  instruction  for  80  minutes 
from  8.30  to  9.50.  During  the  next  80-minute  period, 
from  9.50  to  II .  10,  Division  4  of  the  X  school  is  excused. 
From  1 .  10  to  2 .  30  Division  3  of  the  Y  school  may  go ; 
and  from  2 .  30  to  3 .  50  Division  3  of  the  X  school  is  avail- 
able. Thus  the  churches  are  able  to  employ  religious 
teachers  for  220  minutes  during  school  hours,  and  oiu-  pro- 
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gram  is  so  arranged  that  these  children  have  80  minutes  of 
free  time  each  day,  which  is  not  taken  out  of  the  five  hours 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  and  which  may  be  employed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  parents.  The  program  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  shows  that  no  children  are  sent  to  church 
from  school  and  back  again  to  school  in  the  same  half-day 
session.  They  stop  at  the  church  on  their  way  to  school  or 
on  their  way  "home  from  school.  If  they  were  not  at  church 
they  would  be  at  home  or  on  the  street.  The  school  has 
not  room  to  care  for  them  for  more  than  five  hoiirs. 

Even  while  P.  S.  45  was  a  part-time  school,  Rev.  Father 
J.  A.  Caffuzzi  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel, 
927  East  187th  Street,  picked  up  some  of  our  children  when 
we  sent  them  out  upon  the  street  and  gave  them  rehgious 
instruction  between  the  sessions  of  our  classes.  He  was  the 
first  (and  thus  far  the  only  one)  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  the  Gary  program  offers  for  more  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  religion. 

The  religious  organizations  of  New  York  are  profoundly 
interested  in  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Gary  plan 
for  religious  instruction  by  the  churches.  How  to  separate 
secular  from  religious  instruction  in  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  sufficient  amount  of 
each  form  of  instruction  for  the  full  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  is  the  problem  which  educators 
have  tried  to  solve  for  many  years;  and  a  committee  has 
been  organized  here  which  will  endeavor  to  work  out 
some  way  of  solving  this  vexing  problem. 

The  Interchurch  Committee  on  Rehgious  Education 
which  has  been  appointed  for  this  work  is  as  follows: 

Cathohcs  (4) — Hon.  John  Whalen,  206  Broadway,  City; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Brady,  P.  S.  177,  46  Monroe  Street,  City; 
Miss  Catharine  McCann,  P.  S.  17,  Forty-seventh  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue;  Rev.  Dr.  Caffuzzi,  627  East  187th 
Street,  City. 

Jews  (4) — Rev.  Dr.  Periera  Mendes,  99  Central  Park 
West;  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  Harris,  254  East  103rd  Street; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Magnes,  356  Second  Avenue,  United  Hebrew 
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Charities;  Leon  W.  Goldrich,  P.  S.  62,  Hester  and  Essex 
vStreets. 

Episcopalians  (4) — Bishop  F.  Courtney,  31  East  Seventy- 
first  Street;  Very  Rev.  William  H.  Pott,  2041  Fifth  Avenue; 
Rev.  W.  B.  Stevens,  St.  Ann's  Rectory,  141st  Street  and 
St.  Ann's  Avenue;  Dr.  Abby  Porter  Iceland,  420  West 
Twentieth  Street. 

Baptists  (2) — Rev.  Albert  G.  Lawson,  Ocean  View  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  Rev.  Robert  G.  Boville,  Bible  House. 

Methodists  (3) — Bishop  L.  B.  Wilson,  150  Fifth  Avenue; 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Flint,  1294  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn;  Rev. 
Allen  MacRossie,  150  Fifth  Avenue. 

Congregationalists  (2) — The  Rev.  Lewis  T.  Reed,  335 
Rugby  Road,  Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson, 
D.D.,  121  West  Eighty-fifth  Street. 

Presbyterians  (4) — Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  336  West 
86th  Street;  Dr.  Harlen  G.  Mendenhall,  311  West  75th 
Street;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lembach,  600  West  146th  Street;  Dr. 
Walter  Laidlaw,  200  Fifth  Avenue. 

Lutherans  (2) — The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  U.  Wenner,  319  East 
19th  Street. 

Moravians  (i) — The  Rt.  Rev.  Morris  W.  Leibert,  112 
Lexington  Avenue. 

Reformed  Church  (2)— The  Rev,  Henry  E.  Cobb,  D.D., 
West  End  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street;  Darwin  L. 
Bardwell,  131  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

Universalists  (i)— The  Rev.  Frank  Oliver  Hall,  D.D.,  4 
West  Seventy-sixth  Street. 

Unitarians  (i) — O.  EUery  Edwards,  233  Broadway,  City. 

Disciples  of  Christ  (i) — The  Rev.  James  M.  Phillputt, 
D.D.,  142  West  Eighty-first  Street. 

Non-Conformist — Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  230  West  Ninety- 
seventh  Street. 

And  one  representative  for  each  of  the  following  de- 
nominations: Evangelical,  Friends,  Greek  Catholic,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  Reformed  Episcopal. 

This  committee  is  ready  to  extend  the  work  to  all  the  Gary 
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schools  of  The  Bronx  as  soon  as  the  new  program  shall 
have  gone  into  efifect.* 

LIMITATIONS 

The  school  has  a  modified  Gary  program,  but  it  lacks 
very  many  of  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  for  a  satis- 
factory alternation  of  study,  work,  and  play.  Our  most 
serious  handicap  is  lack  of  play  room.  Unless  the  board 
of  education  secures  more  play  space  we  shall  never  be  able 
properly  to  care  for  three  thousand  children  on  inclement 
days.  Our  basement  and  gymnasium  are  overcrowded 
now  all  the  time.  It  is  this  congestion  which  gives  some 
of  our  visitors  the  impression  that  a  Gary  school  is  con- 
fusing and  nerve-racking.  We  have  three  classes  in  the 
•gymnasium  at  a  time.  One  class  is  quite  sufficient.  Dur- 
ing the  changes  the  halls  are  crowded.  This  is  because 
the  school  was  meant  to  accommodate  about  half  as  many 
children  as  are  now  using  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  future 
the  halls  of  school  buildings  should  be  at  least  ten  feet  wide. 
Teachers'  rooms  and  toilets  are  also  inadequate,  for  the 
reason  that  the  number  using  these  facilities  is  nearly  double 
the  number  planned  for.  Our  garden  space  is  generous, 
but  it  is  all  contributed;  and  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have 
to  give  it  up,  except  the  portion  which  is  in  Bronx  Park. 
If  future  park  commissioners  are  as  enlightened  as  the 
present  incumbent  we  shall  always  keep  that. 

Most  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  are  not  properly 
located  and  equipt.  For  instance,  the  room  used  by  the 
cooking  classes  as  a  laboratory  is  little  more  than  a  closet. 
The  sewing  class  is  housed  in  a  teachers'  room.  The  pot- 
tery is  in  a  dark  cellar,  where  artificial  light  is  always  neces- 
sary. The  drawing  and  music  studios  have  only  the 
equipment  of  an  ordinary  classroom.  One  science  room 
has  a  demonstration  table,  the  other  has  no  special  equip- 
ment. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  there  has  been  carried  on  a  better  debate 
in  public  meetings  and  the  press,  on  the  religious  phase  here  described.  As 
religious  teaching  is  no  essential  part  of  the  Gary  system,  but  merely  a  possi- 
ble opportunity,  the  agitation  now  going  on  may  result  in  the  idol  elimina- 
tion of  religious  teaching  in  connection  with  the  Gary  schools  in  New  York. 
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By  reason  of  these  limitations  we  have  not  been  able  ta 
provide  proper  teaching  for  some  of  the  subjects.  In  cer- 
tain grades  we  have  been  obHged  to  give  all  the  musical 
instruction  in  assemblies.  Formal  gymnastics  have  also 
suffered  on  account  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  gymnasium. 
By  reconstructing  the  program  we  can  provide  for  class- 
room music  in  the  departmental  system;  but  I  fear  gym- 
nastics will  suffer  in  certain  grades  until  our  new  gym- 
nasium shall  have  been  completed. 

EXPECTATIONS 

But  if  our  limitations  are  annoying  our  expectations  are 
correspondingly  encouraging.  Money  has  been  appro- 
priated for  additional  land  and  the  erection  of  an  annex 
to  our  present  building.  The  new  structure  is  to  provide 
adequate  quarters  for  the  domestic  arts  department,  in- 
cluding sewing,  millinery,  and  cooking ;  also  a  forge,  a  foun- 
dry, a  gymnasium,  pools,  showers,  and  a  number  of  studios 
and  academic  classrooms. 

EVAI.UAT10NS 

Manifestly  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  an  evaluation 
of  the  work  of  P.  S.  45  under  its  new  organization.  In 
the  first  place,  the  school  itself  is  only  two  years  old;  and 
any  new  school,  gathering  its  teachers  and  pupils  from 
many  quarters,  is  relatively  crude.  Traditions  must  be 
established,  standards  set  up,  plans  made,  new  teachers 
trained,  a  thousand  details  of  organization  perfected,  before 
a  new  school  can  do  its  best  work.  P.  S.  45  had  been  in 
existence  but  eighteen  months  when  it  was  called  upon  to 
Garyize  itself.  Under  the  new  regime  it  has  worked  four 
months.  For  a  number  of  weeks  after  reorganization  we 
had  no  sort  of  equipment  for  special  activities.  Structural 
changes  were  required  in  the  shops,  raw  material,  tools, 
and  machinery  had  to  be  secured.  For  many  months  to 
come  we  shall  have  to  limp  along  as  best  we  may  until  our 
annex  is  completed.  I  estimate  that  it  will  be  four  years 
at  least  before  a  fair  attempt  can  be  made  to  measure  the 
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value  of  the  new  type  of  school.  To  undertake  such  a 
thing  now  is  to  imitate  the  child  who  plants  a  seed  in  the 
morning  and  digs  it  up  at  night  to  see  whether  it  has 
sprouted. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 

District  Supsrintbndbnt  of  Schools 
Nbw  York  City 


Ill 

THE  AMERICAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY^ 

In  attempting  today  to  follow  from  afar  the  usage  which 
allots  to  the  president  of  the  year  the  pleasant  honor  of 
presenting  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Association's 
annual  meeting,  may  I  be  excused  or  at  least  be  dealt  gently 
with,  if  instead  of  unfolding  a  definite  topic  I  undertake 
to  sweep  together  a  wide  variety  of  scattered  and  mostly 
commonplace  items  which  taken  in  the  mass  may  help 
to  characterize  the  present  status  within  its  evolving  fate 
of  the  American  State  University. 

It  is  an  utterly  unique  type  of  educational  institution, 
representing  a  crude  blend  of  the  American  privately  en- 
dowed college  and  the  European  state  university  in  process 
of  vigorous  adjustment  to  the  expansive  needs  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  central  and  western  communities  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  stellar  phenomenon  it  may  well  appear  to 
the  vision  of  the  lay  observer  more  as  orbit  than  as  matter, 
and  seem  likely  unless  subjected  to  frequent  "stu'veys" 
to  wander  out  of  reach  Hke  some  of  the  asteroids. 

It  is  far  removed  in  machinery  and  temper  from  the  Euro- 
pean, say,  e.  g.,  the  German  state  university.  The  latter 
is  shaped  to  the  uses  of  the  upper  classes  and  is  not,  like 
the  former,  based  upon  the  free  public  high  school,  but 
upon  the  fee-charging,  aristocratic  gymnasium.  It  does 
not  include  in  its  body  the  technological  schools.  It  is 
a  place  of  learned  rendezvous,  rather  than  a  body  of  re- 
quirements and  ordered  curriculums.  It  knows  nothing 
of  prerequisites  and  units,  and  still  less  of  credits  for  dra- 
matics, physical  culture,  and  dancing.  It  knows  nothing 
of  studious  constraints  distributed  thru  the  years,  but  re- 
lies for  formal  test  and  spur  solely  upon  the  black  cloud 

*  President's  address  delivered  before  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  August  30,  191 5. 
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of  thesis  and  examination  impending  from  the  end  of  the 
course.  Even  this  affects  scarcely  more  than  one  in  four 
of  the  students,  and  he  must  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  the  risk.  For  each  lecture  course  the  student 
pays  a  fee  to  the  professor  and  he  is  presumed  to  take  such 
courses  either  for  information  and  stimulus  he  hopes  to 
gain  or  directly  to  prepare  himself  for  the  final  examination. 
In  the  chilly  facts  of  practise  all  this  turns  out  far  less  ideal 
than  it  promises  in  sound,  and  European  professors  are  often 
found  wishing  they  might  introduce  some  features  of  the 
American  definiteness  to  relieve  them  of  the  wasteful  idling 
which  their  system  entails;  but  they  find  no  place  at  which 
to  begin  without  overturning  all,  and  the  benefits  of  their 
simplicity  and  freedom  are  too  plain  to  set  at  risk. 

The  plain  fact  is  the  two  systems  are  so  wide  apart  in 
manner  and  spirit  as  not  to  be  comparable.  For  the  initia- 
tion of  our  university  scheme  and  type  we  borrowed  much 
stimulus  and  some  machinery  from  Europe,  but  we  are  well 
past  borrowing  now.  In  plain  mechanism  such  as  the  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  and  the  handling  of  libraries  and  in 
practical  devices  for  keeping  large  bodies  of  students  at 
work  we  are  now  well  ahead.  If  there  is  borrowing  in  the 
future  it  will  proceed  in  the  reversed  direction,  by  Europe 
from  America.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
to  note  that  the  American  state  university  is  now  a  thoroly 
American  institution  shapen  on  American  needs. 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  our  older  type  of  privately 
endowed  universities  is  distinctly  and  thoroly  American. 
These  institutions  have  had  indeed  their  roots  longer  in 
American  soil.  They  have  shared  longer  the  vicissitudes 
of  American  life  and  history;  they  have  longer  memories. 
Their  studies,  their  policy,  and  their  method  are  less  likely 
to  correspond  to  the  temporary  enthusiasms  of  this  or  that 
recent  period  of  the  nation's  experience.  They  are  less 
disturbed  by  the  dust- whirls  of  fad.  It  might  indeed  in 
argument  be  contended  that  they  represent  better  than 
their  counter-parts  a  cross  section  in  time  of  the  totaUty 
of  American  life.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  presumable  that 
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the  two  types  can  never  drift  widely  apart ;  they  are  naturally 
held  together  by  the  fact  of  their  common  service  to  Amer- 
ican society;  they  are  both  engaged  in  educating  young 
Americans.  Should  it,  however,  at  any  time  grow  to  be 
the  usage  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  to  attend  prevailingly 
the  privately  endowed  universities  and  to  receive  their 
preparation  therefor  prevailingly  in  expensive  private  schools, 
then  the  gap  will  widen  rapidly  and  the  privately  endowed 
universities  will  render  a  great  and  very  sad  contribution 
to  the  development  of  a  caste  line  within  American  society. 
Tho  the  two  university  types  are  today  not  widely  differ- 
entiated they  are  apparently  not  approximating.  One 
who  has  had  occasion  to  pass  as  a  teacher  from  one  to  the 
other  has  noted  a  marked  difference  in  atmosphere,  even 
tho  he  could  not  connect  it  with  personnel  of  teachers  or 
students  or  with  specific  methods  or  appliances.  There 
are  certain  features  which  are  bound  to  contribute  regularly, 
even  tho  they  are  externals,  to  the  differentiation  of  the  state 
university,  (a)  There  is  first  and  foremost  coeducation 
which  always  lends  an  air  of  painful  dutifulness  to  the  scene, 
as  well  as  of  gentle  sentiment,  (b)  Then  come  the  tech- 
nical disciplines  in  engineering  which  help  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  hard  work  and  to  crucify  imagination,  (c)  Agri- 
culture leaves  the  door  open  and  lets  the  cold  air  in,  and 
presenting  a  cheese  or  some  other  real  thing  as  a  thesis 
brings  pain  to  the  metaphysicians,  (d)  So  long  as  religious 
worship  is  confused  with  rehgious  theories  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  administer  peaceably  and  hence  profitably  church 
or  chapel  in  the  state  university.  This  is  deplorable,  but 
the  loss  we  experience  will  probably  soon  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  work  which  the  different  reUgious  bodies  thru  our 
lack  will  be  stimulated  to  do  each  for  its  own.  (e)  The 
emergence  of  compulsory  military  drill  in  the  midst  of  a 
presumptively  educational  institution  where  otherwise  every- 
body, except  the  president,  does  pretty  much  what  he  wants 
to,  is  really  a  blessing  and  a  relief  to  teacher  and  taught. 
(/)  The  absence  of  a  robust  and  frank  tuition  fee,  such  an 
one  as  would  meet,  for  instance,  one-half  the  cost  of  edu- 
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eating  a  student  undoubtedly  encourages  a  sentiment  which 
lurks  inarticulate  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  to  the  effect 
that  the  student  has  conferred  a  favor  on  the  state  by  recog- 
nizing the  wisdom  of  its  provisions  and  may,  therefore, 
expect  to  be  nurtured,  protected,  and  ultimately  aided  to 
employment;  all  this,  and  "my  father  is  a  taxpayer,"  and 
"I  will  see  about  this"  comes  from  the  least  worthy,  while 
the  best  are  asking  themselves  only:  "What  can  I  do  in 
loyalty  and  love  to  repay  my  university  for  the  inestimable 
gifts  she  has  lavished  upon  me?"  These  observations  must 
ever  press  home  upon  us  the  query  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  whether  it  would  not  be  fairer  to  the  state  and  all 
its  taxpayers,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  students 
themselves — if  we  compelled  the  few — the  relatively  few, 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  state's  provisions,  to  pay  a  part, 
e.  g.,  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  their  education  costs  the 
state.  An  ample  allowance  of  scholarship  might  then  be 
used  to  prevent  excellent  students  from  losing  thru  lack  of 
means  the  benefits  of  an  education  they  deserve.  As 
matters  stand  now,  many  students  drift  into  the  university 
merely  because  the  high  school  is  finished  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  next  thing.  Such  abuses  as  dropping  out  of  the 
university  two  or  three  weeks  after  registering  would  be 
checked.  There  would  be  less  floating  in  and  floating  out. 
More  would  think  twice.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  fact  that  lack 
of  the  tuition  fee  conditions  to  some  degree  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  the  state  university. 

(g)  The  query  we  have  just  raised  leads  to  another: 
is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  the  mass  of  the  students  in  a  state 
university  show  less  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  institution  than 
the  students  of  a  privately  endowed  university?  They 
cheer  just  as  loudly  on  the  bleachers — but  that  arises  out 
of  the  zest  to  win,  and  that  is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is 
my  experience  that  at  least  the  public-spirited  half  of  the 
student  body  is  quite  as  fervently  loyal  as  in  the  other  type 
of  institution,  especially  if  you  give  them  and  the  alumni 
something  to  do.  Otherwise  they  will  leave  the  university's 
interests  sleepily  to  the  legislature  and  the  regents,   and 
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particularly  the  soggy  lower  half  will  feel  no  more  ideal  and 
patriotic  zeal  than  that  which  inspires  the  hearts  of  our 
citizens  at  the  sullen  progress  of  the  pork  barrel  thru  the 
halls  of  Congress.  It  behooves  the  state  university  par- 
ticularly to  displace  in  the  student  mind  the  query,  "What 
can  I  get  out  of  my  university?"— ^ with  that  better  one: 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  university?"  The  state  university 
even  more  than  its  privately  endowed  counterpart  needs 
from  all  who  are  connected  with  it,  students,  teachers, 
graduates,  and  administrative  officers,  full  exercise  of  this 
spirit  of  unselfish  service.  This  is  no  fanciful  supplement; 
it  is  a  fundamental,  essential  constituent  of  the  education 
the  state  provides,  without  which  that  training  is  a  dry  and 
hollow  shell.  It  represents  the  attitude  which  a  right- 
minded  citizen  must  bear  toward  his  country. 

(h)  The  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  state  university 
bears  with  it  by  general  consent  a  stronger  ingredient  of 
respect  for  and  sympathy  with  the  popular  interest  and  will. 
This  is  in  some  part  due  to  the  relative  prominence  in  its 
study  lists  of  the  applied  sciences,  but  it  goes  deeper  than 
this  and  bears  constant  tho  not  readily  confest  relation 
to  the  source  of  the  bread  supply  in  the  appropriation  bills 
of  its  master's  crib.  Tho  the  popular  will  often  shows 
deficient  interest  in  the  cultural  theories  of  education  and 
often  overestimates  the  value  of  imitating  in  the  schools 
the  vocational  processes  of  actual  life,  it  must  be  confest 
after  real  experience,  that  the  popular  mind  knows  what 
it  wants  in  terms  of  educational  results  far  better  and  more 
wisely  than  the  trembling  faith  of  the  schoolmen  has  been 
willing  to  allow. 

The  American  state  university  as  it  exists  today  in  work, 
in  scope,  and  in  spirit  is  a  peculiar  institution — eminently 
so  in  its  present  combination  of  fields  and  duties.  There 
never  has  been  anything  like  it  in  any  country  or  time; 
perhaps  there  will  never  be  anything  just  like  it  in  the  epochs 
to  come.  But  what  it  happens  to  be,  just  now,  is  due  in 
greater  measure  to  what  the  supporting  communities  de- 
sire it  to  be,  i.  e.,  to  what  parents  and  people  want  to  have 
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taught  and  want  their  children  to  learn  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  in  any  institutions  of  the  higher  learning,  since 
first  education  began  to  educe  and  pedagogues  to  profess. 

All  this  has  been  attained,  however,  without  direct  and 
immediate  application  of  the  power  of  the  public  will. 
Wherever  such  direct  application  in  the  form  of  legislative 
interference  or  control  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has 
scarcely  ever  escaped  some  form  or  degree  of  disaster.  Poli- 
tics as  represented  by  the  legislative  is  in  mood  and  manner 
so  radically  estranged  from  education  and  research  as  repre- 
sented by  the  university,  that  is,  the  voltage  is  so  different, 
that  the  two  must  in  operation  be  firmly  differentiated  and 
a  transformer  introduced  between  them.  This  trans- 
former has  been  found  in  the  form  of  a  commission  called 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  mechanism  has  been  mounted 
and  used — on  the  whole  with  most  beneficent  results. 

Anciently  the  government  of  the  college  as  handed  down 
to  us  from  English  tradition  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Fellows 
in  whose  hands  lay  undifferentiated  the  two  functions  of 
teaching  and  of  holding  and  administering  the  property. 
From  the  very  beginning,  i.  e.,  in  the  organization  of  Harvard 
College,  American  usage  effected  a  differentiation  between 
the  two  functions  by  creating  a  Corporation  known  as  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  over  against 
it  a  faculty,  appointed  by  the  corporation,  but  charged 
with  the  office  of  instruction.  The  relations  of  corporation 
and  faculty  became  in  the  state  universities  the  prototype 
of  the  relations  of  regents  and  faculty,  between  which  two 
resides  the  president  as  automatic  coupler,  alternately 
squeezed  and  stretched,  or  in  more  violent  collisions, 
alternately  forced  up  into  dangerous  eminence  and  dragged 
beneath  the  wreck.  Fortunate  operation  of  the  university 
machinery  consists  in  a  proper  distribution  of  powers  and 
tasks  between  the  three  elements :  regents,  faculty,  president. 

In  last  analysis  under  proper  organization  the  Board 
of  Regents  undoubtedly  represents  outright  the  state  to 
the  university;  but  in  the  ordinary  case  and  under  normal 
conditions  the  Board  of  Regents  represents  more  exactly 
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the  state  as  a  political  body  to  the  university  as  a  mechanism 
for  education  and  research.  I  suppose  that  the  spiritual 
university  as  set  down  in  the  New  Jerusalem  will  have  no 
Board  of  Regents — and  for  that  matter,  presumably  no 
president.  Under  existing  mundane  conditions,  however, 
it  is  plainly  essential  to  the  quietude  and  effectiveness  of 
the  university  that  the  board  should  exist,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  forced  to  share  its  powers  with  another  state  body 
like  a  Board  of  Control.  As  a  board  of  audit,  i.  e.,  post- 
audit,  the  Board  of  Control  will  serve  excellent  purpose  as 
assuring  publicity  and  security,  and  unifying  the  state's 
financial  administration,  but  the  assumption  of  the  right 
of  pre-audit  means  inevitably  a  crippling  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  which  will  reduce  it  into  something  analogous  to 
the  position  of  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers.  Power 
drifts  toward  the  money-bags. 

In  states  where  the  university  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
institutions:  the  university  proper,  the  Agricultural  College, 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  others,  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conference  as  between  and  over  the  two  or  more 
regent  boards  and  made  up  chiefly  of  representatives  from 
these  boards,  will  help  hold  in  check  false  competition  and 
may  render  the  state  a  good  service,  particularly  if  such 
board  Umit  its  meetings  to  the  period  of  preparation  for 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  limit  its  activity  to  the 
purpose  thereby  indicated. 

The  plan  of  creating  one  Board  of  Regents  for  the  two 
or  more  institutions  has  yet  to  prove  its  value.  The  plan 
of  dispensing  with  a  board  or  boards  of  regents  and  com- 
mitting all  forms  of  educational  institutions  within  the  state 
in  one  fell  congeriate  mass  into  the  hands  of  one  all-supreme 
board,  by  whatever  name  it  be  named,  means  the  touch  of 
death  for  all  the  finer  and  higher  things  of  the  university; 
means  a  grizzly  alternation  between  neglect  and  the  in- 
trusion of  ignorant  violence;  means  an  inevitable  ignoring 
of  the  distinctive  office  of  the  university  as  over  against  all 
other  forms  of  educational  endeavor — that  office  whereby 
it  leads  and  inspires  men  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  way 
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to  truth  and  appoints  itself  wdthin  the  state  against  the 
insidious  power  of  politics  and  wealth  the  one  sure  citadel 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  board  of  instruction  constitutes  the  second  element 
in  our  university  organization.  It  is  really  the  first,  and 
for  three  good  reasons:  (i)  the  other  two  were  historically 
differentiated  out  of  it;  (2)  instruction  and  nurture  are  the 
central  purpose  of  the  institution;  (3)  the  duties  and  op- 
portunities of  the  teachers  are  not  limited;  the  board  of 
instruction  naturally  takes  over  such  functions  as  the  two 
other  factors  of  the  organization  do  not  assume.  The  in- 
dividual professors  continually  perform  at  need  offices 
not  "nominated  in  the  bond."  They  are  not  employes  of 
the  university,  but  members  of  it.  The  right  attitude  of 
service  in  the  manifold  demands  of  the  university  can  not 
be  obtained  or  expected  from  men  uncertain  of  their  tenure ; 
neither  can  freedom  of  thought,  research  or  expression, 
especially  in  subjects  traversed  by  the  daily  thought  of 
the  community.  Without  such  freedom  we  lose  the  full 
value  of  the  teacher's  presence  among  us.  If  the  teacher 
is  hampered,  whose  ideas  does  he  teach?  Those  of  the 
regents?  of  the  president? — or  of  the  legislature?  But 
science  does  not  follow  the  election  returns.  Within  the 
range  of  the  teacher's  special  equipment  and  knowledge, 
not  as  oracle  at  large  nor  as  bearing  an  arbitrary  license, 
but  in  the  name  of  his  science,  he  must  be  free  to  teach. 
Otherwise  the  university  is  an  imitation  and  a  sham.  We 
can  better  afford  to  be  patient  and  tolerate  a  considerable 
degree  of  inefficiency  in  this  or  that  chair  than  inctu:  the 
suspicion  of  unseating  a  teacher  for  the  views  he  may  hold. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  things  that  must  be  said; 
(i)  Inefficiency  can  not  be  permanently  used  as  a  shield; 
(2)  the  students  who  are  seeking  instruction  have  some  rights. 
In  proceeding  against  a  professor  for  incompetency  no  step 
should  be  taken  without  full  and  careful  conference  with  his 
nearest  colleagues  in  the  faculty,  preferably  in  a  body  as 
well  as  individually.  The  professors  themselves  above  all 
others   should    be    vitally  interested   in   helping   establish 
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the  standards  of  their  profession  by  aiding  in  the  excision 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  dry  rot,  incompetence,  indiffer- 
ence and  misfits.  The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  will  render  both  to  itself  and  to  education 
worthy  service,  and  one  proceeding  straight  toward  the  chief 
need  of  the  hour  if  it  will  but  undertake  the  determining 
of  methods  by  which  this  amelioration  can  be  justly  and 
safely  effected.  A  way  can  be  found  whereby  the  faculty 
can  take  the  chief  part  in  purging  itself.  It  can  do  it  better 
than  the  president  alone.  From  what  I  have  seen  I  am 
convinced  beyond  a  perad venture  that  it  will  do  it  far  more 
thoroly.  And  the  president  whose  path  is  sad  enough  at 
the  best  will  be  relieved  of  a  lonesome  duty  which  brings 
him  today  the  chief  misunderstanding  and  odium  attaching 
to  the  administration  of  his  office.  In  preparing  to  nominate 
to  the  regents  for  the  filling  of  a  professorial  vacancy  the 
president  will  find  it  wise  to  act  with  the  counsel  and  con- 
sent of  the  most  nearly  related  chairs,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  institutions  far  removed  from  the  source  of  supply 
the  president  who  must  travel  in  search  of  men  may  be 
expected  to  interpret  more  broadly  the  nature  of  this 
"counsel  and  consent."  It  can  never  be  in  wisdom  over- 
looked that  in  many  important  regards  a  college  faculty 
is  a  community  of  colleagues ;  and  this  constitutes  one  prime 
reason  why  the  maintenance  of  the  old-fashioned  faculty 
meeting  is  worth  while,  even  in  the  large  university  where 
councils,  committees,  and  department  meetings  in  full 
organization  absorb  the  handling  of  special  interests  and 
details.  It  is  good  to  have  a  free  forum  corresponding  to 
the  scope  of  the  whole  community  where  any  matter  may 
reach  the  open  air  and  any  item  seek  its  final  philosophic 
category,  no  matter  if  waste  do  seem  to  be  involved.  Effi- 
ciency is  not  everything.  The  family,  for  instance,  is  not 
an  institution  which  stands  or  falls  on  the  sole  issue  of 
efficiency. 

The  third  chief  factor  in  the  university  organization  is 
the  presidency.  This  office  is  not  to  be  viewed  either  as 
the  residence  of  power  or  the  fountain  of  educational  policy. 
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As  correctly  viewed  it  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  university, 
not  at  its  top,  and  is  set  there  as  an  integrating  force  and 
a  regulator.  It  holds  equal  relations  to  students,  faculty, 
and  regents,  and  maintains  by  natural  right  a  membership 
in  each  of  the  three  bodies.  As  an  integrator  it  seeks  to 
draw  together  into  unity  the  various  elements  which  should 
compose  the  university.  As  a  regulator  it  seeks  to  dis- 
tribute work  and  weight  according  to  the  law  and  the  equi- 
ties, giving  "to  each  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season. ' '  The 
president  is  not  only  a  universal  coupler,  but  a  universal  buffer. 

A  h'gh  degree  of  elasticity  and  particularly  of  resiliency 
a  university  president  must  surely  possess,  and  on  the 
whole  this  is  more  essential  than  a  teeming  force  of  initia- 
tive. Hard  rubber  is  perhaps  more  nearly  the  emblem  of 
the  office  than  steam,  but  it  is  not  safe  utterly  to  omit  the 
bat.  The  incumbent  of  the  oflfice  must  command  versa- 
tility of  talents,  catholicity  of  sympathy,  and  patience, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  patience;  in  addition  hereto 
the  state  university  president  must  possess  a  high  degree 
of  public-mindedness,  wide  democratic  charity  for  people 
and  things  just  as  they  come,  a  certain  hardiness  of  tempera- 
ment, and  considerable  thickness  of  skin.  There  are  many 
who  lay  great  stress  upon  tact  and  caution  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  and  surely  all  these  things  must  be  done  and 
not  left  wholly  undone,  but  it  is  possible  our  experiences 
have  already  made  some  of  us  so  diplomatically  tactful 
of  act  that  we  can  not  be  discerned  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  or  coming,  and  so  cautiously  wise  of  utterance  that 
we  stutter. 

The  university  president  has  little  occasion  to  ask  for 
increase  of  power  particularly  as  against  the  faculty.  The 
man  who  is  asking  for  a  "free  hand"  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
What  the  president  wants  is  not  more  power  but  more 
sharing  of  responsibilities  and  better  distributed  coopera- 
tion. He  is  not  the  one  spring  of  university  policy  nor  is 
he  a  French  or  English  Premier  to  make  an  issue  of  his  own 
views  and  threaten  to  resign  if  he  does  not  have  his  way. 
When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  formulation  of  policy  into 
action  that  is  another  matter.     So  also  as  against  the  re- 
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gents  in  the  matter  of  appointment  or  displacement  of 
teachers;  here  he  must  be  given,  after  consultation  with  the 
faculty  as  outlined  above,  the  right  of  initiative,  the  re- 
gents of  course  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  reject- 
ing his  recommendations. 

No  president  can  give  an  institution  his  best  service 
where  his  tenure  stands  in  continual  jeopardy.  The  evils 
of  such  a  situation  are  not  abated  by  appointment  for  a 
stated  term;  the  perils  are  only  focused  thereby  more  defi- 
nitely upon  a  single  period.  To  begin  with — no  man  should 
be  entrusted  with  functions  capable  of  such  violent  and 
arbitrary  use  as  to  offer  continual  temptations  to  unseat 
him;  but  finally,  if  in  spite  of  every  precaution  in  his  selec- 
tion and  appointment  he  prove  unfitted  to  his  task  he  should 
accept  without  odium  retirement  from  his  executive  posi- 
tion and  continue  in  a  position  as  teacher.  No  man  should 
ever  be  appointed  to  a  presidency  who  is  not  master  of  some 
subject  of  instruction  and  competent  to  teach.  One  preg- 
nant source  it  is  of  our  present  difficulties  regarding  the 
presidential  office  that  we  have  been  differentiating  too 
sharply  between  teaching  and  administration.  Deanships 
and  presidencies  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  separate  administrative  caste.  Teaching 
is  the  main  business  of  a  university. 

The  American  state  university  is  undoubtedly  passing 
thru  a  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Not  because  the  people  oppose 
or  distrust  it,  rather  because  the  people  expect  so  much  of  it, 
and  desire  so  much  of  it,  are  so  many  proposals  rife  for  its 
amendment.  Its  reestablishment  in  normal  and  orderly  use 
will  come  not  by  radical  undermining  of  its  foundation  walls 
nor  by  the  adding  of  fanciful  verandahs  and  the  hanging 
of  festoons,  but  by'  some  plain  adjustments  in  simple 
architecture  under  calm  restraint  against  undue  expan- 
sion. The  perpetuity  of  the  structure  in  essentially  its 
present  proportions  is  guaranteed  in  the  plain  persistence  of 
the  public  need. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler 
University  of  California 


IV 

CORRESPONDKNCK-STUDY  TEACHING^ 

The  uncounted  ages  of  the  race  have  slowly  and  often 
painfully  given  us  the  institutions  which  mark  the  course 
of  human  progress.  One  of  the  great  institutions,  without 
which  no  civilization  would  be  possible,  is  that  through 
which  the  experience,  attainments  and  aspirations  of  the 
race  are  systematically  and  methodically  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  this  institution  we  think  of 
in  general  terms  as  the  school. 

That  particular  form  of  this  institution  which  concerns 
us  here  is  the  college  and  university.  Thru  the  centuries 
this,  or  its  equivalent,  was  the  great  institution  of  teaching 
and  training.  Up  to  modem  times  teaching  may  be  said 
to  have  been  its  sole  function. 

But  a  great  change  took  place  after  the  Napoleonic  up- 
heavals when  m  Germany  very  definite  new  policies  in  edu- 
cation were  set  into  action  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
equally  definite  ends.  These  policies  comprised  a  com- 
plete educational  system  for  Germany,  but  that  aspect  of 
the  system  which  has  the  profoundest  significance  is  found 
in  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  developed  by  the  cooperation 
of  several  great  minds  but  finally  organized  by  the  great 
imperial  minister  of  education,  Von  Humboldt,  for  a  new 
type  of  university.  In  his  plan  presented  to  Kaiser  Fred- 
erich  Wilhelm  he  declared  that  the  best — the  ideal  place 
for  promoting  the  search  for  the  truth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  was  in  the  university,  where  the  scholar 
was  surrounded  by  his  students.  In  founding  the  Uni- 
v^ersity  of  Berlin,  1809,  that  was  the  unique,  definitely  de- 
signed purpose  of  the  new  institution.  Thus  consciously, 
deliberately,  and  confidently  was  written  into  the  consti- 

'  An  address  delivered  at  the  First  National  Conference  of  Extension 
Teaching,  Madison,  Wis.,  March  ii,  1915. 
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tution  of  the  modern  university  a  new  function;  that  of 
research.  I  say  the  modern  univervSity  for  the  new  idea 
had  the  dynamic  power  to  beget  itself.  The  new  ideal  for 
the  modern  university,  it  may  be  truly  said,  spread  like  a 
prairie  fire  during  the  century  that  followed.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  scientific  method,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  are 
well  known.  Great  has  been  the  addition  to  our  knowledge 
— ^ wonderful  has  been  the  stimulation  in  world  progress. 

But  this  discovery  and  accumulation  of  knowledge 
soon  far  outran  its  dissemination  and  assimilation.  In 
response  to  a  demand  for  a  more  democratic  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  new  learning,  efforts  were  inaugurated 
for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  settlement  movement — exemplified  in  the 
founding  of  Toynbee  Hall,  the  Neighborhood  Guilds  (now 
University  Settlement,  New  York),  and  Hull  House — is 
a  part  of  the  current  set  into  motion  by  that  overflow  of 
wholesome,  splendid  university  growth  and  feeling,  the 
ripe  and  normal  fruitage  of  institutional  evolution.  It 
found  an  expression  in  the  ''Light  and  leading"  phrase  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  the  words  of  Goldwin  Smith  "Above 
the  humanities  is  humanity."  And  yet  these  were  but 
premonitory  signs  it  seems,  as  was  also  the  prophetic  dec- 
laration of  Ezra  Cornell  in  declaring  "I  would  found  an 
institution  where  any  person  may  find  instruction  in  any 
study." 

The  first  organized  effort  in  this  country  was  called  the 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  It 
seems  strange  to  some  of  us  that  an  elementary  basic  prin- 
ciple of  pedagogy,  which  requires  the  fitting  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  the  learners,  did  not  receive 
adequate  attention  from  these  excellent  pioneers.  But 
for  the  most  part  the  movement,  so  far  as  it  was  fostered 
by  the  university,  was  what  it  announced  itself  to  be,  and 
must,  therefore,  when  applied  to  miscellaneous  groups  of 
ever  so  earnest  would-be  learners  end  in  failure.  Bishop 
John  H.  Vincent  in  his  prophetic  work  did,  howev^er,  see 
clearly  some  of  the  underlying  needs.     He  foresaw  that  a 
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specifically  prepared  text  was  an  imperative  condition  of 
success,  and  he  did  see  that  teaching  by  long  distance 
methods  was  feasible,  far  in  advance  of  others.  The  late 
President  Harper,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  him 
at  Chautauqua,  transported  bodily,  I  believe,  his  long  dis- 
tance teaching  institution  to  Chicago,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  five  main  divisions  in  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Yet  this  did  not  get  really  far  away 
from  the  idea  of  "the  extension  of  university  teaching." 
For  the  university  remained  still  an  esoteric  institution 
committed  essentially  to  an  aristocracy  of  scholarship.  It 
still  must  be  conceived  of  in  terms  of  the  vertical. 

In  1906  came  another  epoch-making  event  when  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  declared  that  responsibility  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  accumulated  knowledge  in  assimilable  form  for  all 
people  was  an  equal  function  of  the  modern  university, 
with  that  of  residence  teaching  and  original  research. 
Not  that  research  was  not  done  in  the  university  before 
Von  Humboldt  or  popular  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
research  not  practised  before  Van  Hise,  but  rather  that 
these  men  clearly  saw  and  established  institutionally 
what  they  perceived. 

With  the  erection  of  the  Extra-Mural  College  in  the  uni- 
versity organization — the  third  function  of  the  university^ 
comes  the  open  recognition  of  the  social  mission  of  the  uni- 
versity parallel  with  its  intellectual  mission;  and  that  is  of 
profoundest  importance  in  our  deliberations  on  extra- 
mural teaching  at  this  conference. 

But  I  must  briefly  characterize,  in  an  introductory  and 
explanatory  way,  the  forms  in  which  I  conceive  the  essen- 
tial types  of  extra-mural  teaching,  considered  in  func- 
tional interpretation.     These  are  four-fold. 

I  St.  The  concept  of  the  school  as  the  functioning  instru- 
ment. This  idea  is  so  familiar  thru  intra-mural  teaching 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  class  and  lecture  room, 
laboratories  and  seminars  will  suffice  to  set  the  function 
off  by  itself.     In  extra-mural  teaching  the  transfer  of  this 
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concept  into  another  field  is  readily  made,  and  will  engage 
the  consideration  of  this  paper. 

2nd.  The  concept  of  the  rostrum  or  platform  as  the  func- 
tioning instrument.  Probably  older  than  the  idea  of  the 
school,  this  instrument  has  not  held  the  consecutive  place 
of  importance  in  educational  systems  and  development 
that  one  would  expect.  Nevertheless,  upon  this  idea  rests 
that  system  of  teaching  thru  platform  inspiration  and  in- 
terpretation that  has  been  a  profound  educational  influence 
among  all  peoples  in  all  ages.  The  pulpit  and  lyceum  of 
New  England  and  the  ** stump"  and  platform  of  the  south, 
have  been  powerful  factors  of  leadership  in  American  life, 
and  suggest  to  the  university  great  possibilities  for  genuine 
educational  service  on  this  basis. 

3d.  The  concept  of  the  open  forum  for  debate  and  dis- 
cussion as  a  functioning  instrument.  Wherever  civiliza- 
tion has  made  any  great  and  lasting  advances  there  the 
forum  has  had  a  large  part.  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, medievalism,  Anglo-Saxon  free  speech,  the  American 
practise  of  debate  and  discussion  point  here  to  an  institu- 
tion worthy  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  noble 
system  of  adult  education  hitherto  not  recognized.  To 
the  late  Frank  A.  Hutchins  belongs  the  credit  for  clearness 
of  vision  and  insight  which  foresaw  the  establishment  of  a 
new  channel  of  leadership  and  information,  direct,  inti- 
mate and  untrammeled  from  the  latest  and  most  authori- 
tative sources  of  scholarship  in  the  university  to  the  humblest 
member  in  our  democracy.  It  is  a  profound  instrument 
of  potential  teaching,  thru  guidance  and  leadership,  of 
great  far-reaching  significance,  and  must  remain  an  un- 
biased well-spring  for  the  learner  so  long  as  the  search 
for  truth  remains  unbiased  in  the  university. 

4th.  The  concept  of  the  office  as  an  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  a  newer  institution  and  belongs  essentially 
to  modern  industrial  society,  where  organization  and  super- 
vision have  become  so  important.  In  public  education  we 
have  had  the  idea  of  teaching  by  this  method  thru  school 
inspection  and  accrediting,  and  in  civil  government  thru 
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the  organization  and  supervision  of  departments  and 
bureaus  of  education.  In  private  institutions  this  system 
of  teaching  may  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  be  exempli 
fied  in  the  press,  which  in  recent  years  has  held  keen 
competition  with  the  platform.  As  I  see  it,  however,  it 
can  only  realize  its  normal  and  permanent  educational 
status  when  established  in  a  setting  of  a  faculty  of  scholars, 
and  out  of  this  develop  a  genuine  system  of  extra-mural 
teaching  thru  itinerant  institutes,  traveling  exhibits, 
specialized  bureaus  and  informational  service. 

With  this  introduction  for  the  necessary  setting  of  the 
specific  form  of  extra-mural  teaching,  which  I  am  to  con- 
sider, namely,  that  of  the  direct  teacher-pupil,  master- 
learner  relationship,  generally  thought  of  in  terms  of  the 
school,  I  turn  now  to  that  institution.  The  school  in  extra- 
mural teaching  at  once  suggests  to  every  one  the  corre- 
spondence school.  Therefore,  a  correspondence-study  de- 
partment or  division  is  the  natural  term  to  employ. 

Correspondence-study  teaching  has  in  the  past  genera- 
tion of  its  usage  come  to  possess  a  very  definite  meaning 
in  the  common  language  of  the  people.  Of  course,  it  has 
hitherto  primarily  meant  teaching  by  mail.  But  it  has  also, 
at  the  same  time,  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  direct  tutor 
pupil  relationship  in  contrast  with  mass  teaching  in  the 
conventional  class  or  lecture  room.  This  at  once  connotes 
adjustment  to  individual  and  vocational  needs,  flexibility 
for  adjustment  not  only  to  individual  gifts  and  attainments 
but  to  environmental  limitations  of  the  student.  And  it 
suggests  elasticity  sufficient  to  become  informal,  when  that 
is  necessary. 

Such  commonly  associated  characteristics  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly simple  for  even  the  most  untrained  prospective 
student  to  see  that  when  this  form  of  teaching  is  applied 
in  other  ways  than  by  mail,  such  for  example  as  in  class 
groups,  it  presumably  contains  there,  too,  the  same  charac- 
teristics which  were  associated  with  the  term  in  mail  in- 
struction. Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  extra-mural  educa- 
tion is  in  its  inception  a  democratic  undertaking,  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  the  popular  appeal  shall  connote  something 
fairly  definite  and  appreciable.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
term  Correspondence-School  does.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  very  impracticable  and  unwise,  in  my  judgment,  to  in- 
vent a  new  term  which  to  us  might  perhaps  more  exactly 
express  what  we  wish  to  include,  and  perhaps  exclude, 
when  yet  in  fact  the  new  term  would,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  little  or  no  meaning  to  a  great  number  whom  we  should 
like  to  interest,  serve  and  benefit.  In  this  paper,  there- 
fore, I  use  Correspondence-Study  Department  as  a  term 
synonymous  with  the  school  function  in  extra-mural  teach- 
ing. It  should  include  all  systematic,  consecutive,  con- 
tinuous and  record-keeping  instruction  in  which  we  have 
the  direct  relationship  of  teacher  and  student,  master  and 
learner, — or  the  tutorial  relationship. 

The  form  of  such  instruction  may  be  divided  into  that 
which  is  formal  in  procedure,  such  as  (i)  the  consecutive 
series  of  lessons  given  thru  the  mail  entirely  or  (2)  when 
these  lessons  are  given  in  a  class  group,  either  in  the  shop, 
business  office,  local  school,  library,  or  district  extension 
office  of  a  local  community  in  which  the  student  resides, 
or  (3)  where  the  procedure  combines  the  previous  two  fornis 
in  any  degree  of  predominance  of  the  one  over  the  other, 
but  in  the  relation  of  supplementation.  Further,  in  the 
class  work  of  extra-mural  teaching  there  may  be  two 
forms,  the  one  committed  essentially  to  the  lesson  assign- 
ment plan,  using  correspondence-study  instruction  papers 
or  texts  or  their  equivalent,  and  the  other  the  class  lecture- 
study  plan,  with  its  lectures  of  interpretation  and  instruc- 
tion combined  with  quiz  and  class  work,  and  assigned 
studies. 

In  the  informal  procedure,  which  in  my  judgment  should 
be  subordinate,  we  have  courses  for  readers,  and  guided 
study  outline  studies  for  groups  and  clubs.  In  this  pro- 
cedure the  reports  are  optional  and  not  standardized, 
and  the  instruction  may  proceed  thru  a  season  without 
any  reports  whatsoever  from  the  student  or  group.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  effective,  constructive  leadership  and 
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real  teaching  this  may  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  this  procedure  holds  large 
possibilities  for  a  guiding  educational  relationship  with 
very  busy  people  and  with  certain  organizations,  such  as 
civic  and  study  clubs,  and  women's  organizations.  The 
informal  procedure  when  applied  to  advanced  study  may 
organize  and  simplify  certain  forms  of  graduate  study  in 
absentia. 

But  after  all,  in  a  college  or  university  it  is  its  faculty 
that  makes  it  what  it  is.  Those  tendencies  of  college  and 
university  government  and  administration  which  tend 
to  regard  the  faculty  as  a  subordinate  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  institution — the  employes  of  the  board  of  governors- 
is  an  absolute  misconception  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  character  of  a  college  or  university.  The  institution 
is  what  its  faculty  is  capable  of  making  it.  The  faculty 
quality  determines  its  rank. 

In  extra-mural  teaching  this  is  particularly  evident. 
As  already  pointed  out,  this  work  is  no  longer  to  be  consid- 
ered as  "the  extension  of  university  teaching"  in  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  the  term,  but  a  new  and  enlarged 
institutional  function.  The  university  too  is  an  evolving 
institution. 

The  extra-mural  teacher  must  possess  a  very  different 
combination  of  qualities  than  that  usually  required  of 
the  intra-mural  teacher,  and  these  are  quaHties  and  gifts 
neither  inferior  or  superior,  as  I  take  it,  but  different,  and 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  extra-mural  teacher  must  genuinely 
feel  that  he  is  performing  a  work  as  fine,  dignified  and  as 
well  worth  while  as  any  work  done  by  the  university.  The 
extra-mural  teacher  in  addition  to  scholarly  attainment 
must  be  essentially  an  artist.  The  productive  results  of 
the  work  of  scholarship  are  one  thing,  the  productive  results 
of  the  creative  teacher,  who  has  the  gift  and  cultivated 
the  art,  is  quite  another.  In  extra-mural  teaching  must 
be  created  the  method,  the  technique,  the  atmosphere 
which  shall  give  the  university  a  new  meaning  in  democ- 
racy.     P'or  him  it  is  to  solve    the  difficult   problems  con- 
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nected  with  long  distance  instruction.  Their  solution  has 
hardly  begun.  He  must  be  able  to  do  more  than  correct 
errors  and  communicate  information.  He  must  put  into 
his  instruction  his  personality,  his  inspiration,  his  inter- 
pretation, as  the  painter  puts  his  on  the  canvas,  or  the 
musician  puts  his  into  his  composition.  So  far  as  his  pupils 
bring  to  the  instruction  the  capacity  of  appreciating  what 
is  communicated  so  far  will  they  benefit,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  canvas  or  musical  composition.  The  supreme  test 
of  teaching  is  the  capacity  to  do  this,  and  in  no  field  is 
there  so  fine  an  opportunity  as  exists  in  extra-mural 
teaching.  In  an  assemblage  like  this  the  possibility  of 
doing  this  will  not  be  questioned,  for  we  know  it  is  daily 
done.  Some  extra-mural  teachers  go  so  far  as  to  use 
two  colors  of  ink  on  the  recitation  papers;  one  for  correc- 
tion of  errors  and  the  like,  and  another  color  for  the  com- 
ments of  instruction  and  interpretation  in  which  they  com- 
municate themselves.  Thus  the  teacher-pupil  relation 
in  correspondence-study  becomes  very  real — very  per- 
sonal and  indeed  very  intimate — surpassing  that  which  is 
possible  in  mass  instruction.  It  was  this  exact  quality 
which  Darwin  refers  to  in  his  relations  to  I^yell,  from  whom 
he  got  so  much,  in  contrast  to  the  dreary  waste  he  expe- 
ienced  in  his  college  course.  But  Darwin  and  Lyell  walked 
and  talked  together — a  contiguous  relation.  The  extra- 
mural teacher  and  his  pupil  must  overcome  time  and  space 
and  secure  what  the  lawyers  call  ''mind  meeting  mind," 
but  this  is  exactly  what  the  extra-mural  teacher  puts,  or 
must  learn  to  put,  into  his  instruction  papers. 

This  leads  me  to  the  fact  that  extra-mural  teaching 
must  per  force  emphasize  the  immaterial  institution  of 
personality  in  tremendous  contrast  to  the  anchored  ma- 
terial conveniences  of  walls  and  grounds.  In  the  future, 
when  we  have  learned  the  lessons  which  the  extra-mural 
teacher  can  teach,  we  shall  have  fewer  costly  plants  for 
industrial  training,  for  elementary  agricultural  training, 
fewer  for  teacher  training,  and  more  long  distance  and 
itinerant  relationship.     Personality  is  more  effective  than 
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brick  and  mortar  and  vastly  more  economical.  vSo  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  the  same  expenditures. 
This,  of  course,  means  investment  in  men  rather  than  in 
materials,  which  conforms  with  all  the  best  traditions 
everywhere,  in  education. 

The  extra-mural  teacher  must  first  of  all  possess  a  certain 
temperamental  and  philosophic  or  spiritual  attitude  towards 
society  and  his  work.  He  must  be  able  to  think  of  it  as 
something  of  a  cause.  He  must  possess  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  in  his  approach.  Out  of  this  and  his  creative  capaci- 
ties he  must  thru  his  teaching  create  an  atmosphere  in  his 
instruction  just  as  does  the  painter  on  canvas.  If  it  is 
Greek  literature,  it  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  Greek  life 
and  culture;  if  it  is  shop  sketching  it  must  be  the  spirit 
of  the  shop  and  the  best  atmosphere  that  modern  industry 
can  hold  for  the  artisan.  This  presupposes  knowledge 
and  experience  and  resourcefulness  for  the  perfection  of 
method  and  technique  in  the  accomplishment  of  ends 
clearly  perceived  by  the  teacher,  and  realized  thru  his 
technique. 

As  a  new  type  of  teacher  is  required  for  successful  extra- 
mural instruction,  so  a  new  type  of  text  is  necessary.  Ex- 
tra-mural teaching  will  probably  more  and  more  represent 
work  that  in  essence  means  keeping  and  bringing  men  and 
women  abreast.  Whether  these  students  are  well  trained 
professional  men  and  women,  or  whether  they  are  uncul- 
tivated people  in  humble  vocations,  the  demand  will  proba- 
bly require  text  material  in  the  main  which  has  the  human 
interest  or  social  approach.  The  motive  must  be  exprest 
in  terms  of  teaching  men  rather  than  teaching  subjects. 

The  new  type  of  teacher  and  the  new  type  of  text  and 
instruction  are  required  because  we  have  a  new  type  of 
student  from  that  in  the  conventional  school.  He  is 
generally  an  adult  student.  He  has  a  fairly  definite  idea 
as  to  what  he  needs  and  wants,  and  often  an  almost  equally 
definite  idea  as  to  what  he  does  not  want.  He  has  to  be 
convinced  by  logic  and  experience,  and  not  by  rule  or  order, 
of  the  position  of  the  teacher,  for  none  of  the  ordinary  com- 
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pulsions  operating  in  the  intra-mural  instruction  are  ef- 
fective here.  The  student  makes  up  his  mind  quite  promptly 
on  an  early,  if  not  the  first,  examination  of  the  lessons  or 
course  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  his  while.  Frequently 
these  students  are  older  than  their  teachers  and  have  a 
right  to  a  judgment.  In  this  very  fact,  however,  one  finds 
one  of  the  charms  and  delights  of  extra-mural  teaching. 
Unlike  intra-mural  teaching,  where  the  teacher  is  constantly 
in  relation  to  immature,  untrained  minds,  which  is  apt  to 
beget  a  dictatorial  dogmatic  attitude  in  the  teacher,  the 
extra-mural  teacher  is  nearly  all  the  time  up  against  real, 
ripe  maturity,  whatever  its  defects,  and  often  the  teacher 
feels  he  gets  quite  as  much  in  return  from  his  pupil  as  he 
gives. 

With  the  type  of  student  suggested  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  changed  standards  of  success  and  failure  for  extra- 
mural students.  A  man  may  go  thru  half  or  a  third  of  a 
course  and  get  all  he  needs  or  wants  to  satisfy  his  original 
purpose.  It  would  be  folly  to  apply  conventional  peda- 
gogue standards,  which  tend  automatically  to  class  him 
as  a  failure.  I^ikewise  many  other  factors  that  surround  the 
study  conditions  of  the  extra-mural  student  require  ad- 
justed standards  of  success  and  failure. 

Extra-mural  teaching  in  the  university  answers  to  the 
social  present-day  demand  for  a  share  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  pleasures  and  the  material  benefits  of  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  race.  This  is 
the  demand  for  the  opportunity  to  know — educational 
rights.  This,  I  take  it,  is  quite  akin  to  the  demands  made 
earlier  in  social  evolution  for  the  opportunity  to  vote — 
poUtical  rights,  or  the  privilege  to  believe — religious  rights. 

The  promotion  of  scholarship  has  usually  meant  the  de- 
velopment of  the  equivalent  of  technical  languages  that 
can  be  read  by  only  the  specialist  of  the  group.  No  longer 
must  the  university  alone  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  truth 
for  the  few.  It  must  make  the  truth  known  to  men  so  they 
may  be  free  and  adjusted.  The  modern  university  has  a 
social  mission.     The  old  idea  of  the  republic  of  letters  was 
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a  fine  one,  but  a  newer  leadership  demands  that  the  uni- 
versity shall  be  "light  and  leading"  for  all  men,  and  this 
is  no  low  ideal  for  a  university.  There  must  be  a  broader 
spirit  of  democracy  without  in  any  way  encroaching  upon 
the  effective  work  of  the  scholar.  This  is  possible  thru 
extra-mural  teachers, — zealous,  enthusiastic,  ardent,  who 
shall  build  the  real  continuation  school  of  democracy,  not 
for  adolescents,  but  for  adults,  in  that  platonic  sense  that 
makes  education  a  life-long  interest-  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

The  vertical  lines  of  obeHsk,  cathedral  spire  or  dome, 
are  not  the  only  lines  of  aspiration  and  beauty,  as  a  new 
school  of  western  artists  truly  asserts.  The  expansiveness 
of  the  horizontal  is  also  an  avenue  thru  which  to  aspire 
to  beauty,  truth  and  infinity.  The  educationalist  is  ready 
to  stand  with  the  artist  on  this  theorem,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  demonstration. 

May  we  not  hope,  here  in  a  measure,  to  build  in  place  of 
the  aristocracy  of  intellectuals,  implied  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  a  genuine  democracy  of  humanity  thru  the  educa- 
tional leadership  of  a  new  university  ideal.  Here  in  America, 
particularly  in  this  vast  mid-continental  area — amid  the 
great  horizontal  Hues  of  the  prairie  which  is  the  greatest 
runway  in  the  world  for  the  winds — and  for  ideas — may  we 
not  thru  this,  the  most  wonderful  system  of  teaching  yet 
assayed  by  man,  nurture  the  openness  of  mind  and  breadth 
of  soul  which  will  produce  the  greatest  race  the  world 
shall  ever  know. 

W.  H.  Light Y 

Univkksity  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 


V 

NATIONAL    PREPAREDNESS    AND  SCHOOL  EFFI- 
CIENCY 

The  widespread  agitation  in  the  United  States  for 
national  preparedness  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  need 
of  a  larger  army  and  navy,  with  a  better  organized  and 
better  trained  national  guard,  with  stronger  coast  and  fort 
defences,  with  more  modern  guns  and  war  devices,  and  with 
perfecting  the  sanitary,  commissary,  transportation  and 
other  numerous  military  activities,  which  form  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  intricate  war  organization.  But  national 
preparedness  with  all  those  safeguards  insured  will  still 
prove  ineffective  unless  it  is  founded  upon  and  supported 
by  a  well-organized  school  system  that  develops  „in  the 
child  not  only  its  mental  and  moral ,  Capabilities  .to  tl^e 
highest  degree,  but  also  trains  it  in  th(>i:oness,  close  applielai- 
tion,  orderly  habits,  thrift,  and  ;. self -discipline.  These 
qualities  form  the  most  valuable  asset  whjiqh  th^  :',chiki  can 
bring  into  his  future  calling,  and^- they  ate  also  the  most 
valuable  contribution  which  the  ii,ndividual  .can  ,JiKik^,'  to 
the  cause  of  national  efficiency  or  national^  welfare.'  "  To^ 
attain  and  maintain  national  prepanedness  demands  a  higji_ 
state  of  national  efficiency,  and  natio!ji,ai,  efficiency  in  turf/^ 
is  the  aggregate  or  sum  total  of  indivicidai'.effijBifii6y, {Pre- 
vailing in  a  nation.  Evidence  of  efficiehcy,'  Whether 
national  or  individual,  is  often  delusive,  it  may  be  strongly 
apparent  under  favorable  conditions  and  in  times  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  yet  it  may  completely  fail  under  the 
severe  test  of  adversity  and  in  times  of  national  stress. 
Not  by  floating  with  the  tide  but  by  striking  out  against 
dangerous  cross  currents  is  the  prowess  of  the  swimmer 
demonstrated.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  relationship 
between  the  school  and  national  efficiency  is  very  close, 
and  where  the  former  is  neglected  the  latter  can  not  flour- 
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ish.  A  pertinent  illustration  of  this  fact  is  furnished  by 
Germany  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on  the  other. 
Germany,  among  the  first  of  the  European  nations  to 
recognize  the  value  of  popular  education,  was  also  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  school  as  a  national 
factor.  Under  the  special  care  of  the  government  the 
school  has  been  developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency 
and  elasticity,  serving  every  need  of  her  people,  and  stimu- 
lating every  source  of  her  national  life.  The  school  is  the 
all-pervading  force  of  Germany's  industrial,  commercial, 
political  and  military  aspirations.  It  offers  a  thoro  educa- 
tion in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  it  trains  the  child 
in  discipUne,  and  in  respect  and  reverence  for  authority 
and  tradition;  it  inculcates  loyal  devotion  for  the  country 
and  for  the  government ;  it  develops  in  the  child  the  thoro- 
ness,  the  thrift,  the  close  application  which  have  become 
characteristic  of  the  German  people.  Germany's  national 
idealsi  piay.  in  many  respects  conflict  with  the  ideals  of  a 
peopfeHraiired  i.iii  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  equality, 
iier  methods  of'  serving  those  ideals  may  not  always  con- 
iform to  the  higher; -conception  of  the  laws  of  humanity 
and-  civili/SRtioH,:  but  it tnust  be  recognized  that  her  remark- 
abr^^ich'itvetnerits  in;peace  and  in  war  have  fully  justified 
her.«i^ii;h..irL,the;  scho^-  as  the  most  potential  agency  for 
national'- ijiuty^  and  fbr-' national  greatness. 
.  Russia  on  the  ot^^r  hand  has  always  looked  upon  uni- 
versal education, -wkh  disfavor,  and  as  a  menace  to  her 
pdlitiCal:k.-rGli^Ou^  and  social  institutions.  In  consequence 
of  the' curtailment  of  every  educational  opportunity,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  her  population  is  classed  as  illiterate,  and 
according  to  reports,  80  per  cent  of  those  serving  in  the 
army  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Educational  training  is  a 
special  privilege  granted  sparingly  to  a  small  portion  of 
her  people,  with  the  result  that  schooled  intelligence  is  at 
a  high  premium  in  civil  as  well  as  in  military  and  in  official 
fife.  Her  great  natural  resources  and  opportunities  re- 
main more  or  less  neglected,  her  commerce  and  industries 
are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  her  enor- 
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mous  population,  and  it  is  only  where  school  training  is 
not  essential,  as  in  the  agricultural  pursuit,  that  creditable 
results  are  achieved.  The  economic  progress  that  may  be 
in  evidence  in  some  directions,  can  be  traced  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  educated  foreign  element  which  is  attracted 
by  profitable  opportunities  of  organizing  and  developing 
some  of  the  industries.  Every  phase  of  Russian  existence 
has  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  which  are  produced 
by  the  largely  prevailing  illiteracy  of  her  people,  and  it  is 
in  times  of  great  national  stress  that  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  basing  her  national  life  upon  ignorance  become 
most  manifest  to  the  outside  world. 

The  two  extremes  presented  here  will  help  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  school  efficiency  as  a  factor  of  national 
welfare,  if  not  of  national  existence,  and  we  in  the  United 
States  may  draw  valuable  deductions  from  them.  Not 
that  the  German  school  system,  efficient  as  it  is,  can  as  a 
whole  serve  as  a  model  for  a  democracy.  On  the  contrary, 
in  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  our  national  ideals,  with  our  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  with  our  conception  of  individual 
freedom,  and  with  our  interpretation  of  human  happiness. 
Certain  virtues  in  which  the  child  of  Germany  is  particu- 
larly trained  and  nurtured  would  lose  their  force  and  their 
effect  in  this  country  unless  the  underl)dng  causes  and 
motives  were  modified.  For  instance,  respect  and  obedience 
for  authority,  without  which  no  form  of  government  can 
endure,  must  be  based  in  a  democracy  not  upon  fear  and 
awe,  but  upon  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  Submission  to  dis- 
cipline ceases  to  be  a  virtue  in  a  democracy,  if  the  punish- 
ment violates  the  sense  of  justice  or  the  sense  of  honor. 
Economic  conditions  also  impel  national  child  training 
along  distinct  grooves.  Germany  with  its  dense  popula- 
tion and  its  limited  natural  resources  trains  the  child  in 
the  prevention  as  well  as  in  the  utilization  of  all  wastage 
and  in  the  careful  conservation  of  all  resources,  with  the 
result  that  the  child  acquires  the  habit  of  thrift  and  order 
in  its  early  life.     In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
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with  its  vast  resources  and  unlimited  opportunities,  the 
need  for  training  the  child  in  thrift  is  not  made  urgent, 
and  the  benefit  of  conservation  is  treated  as  a  remote 
problem.  All  this  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  a  coun- 
try evolves  the  system  of  child  training  that  is  best  adapted 
to  its  political  institutions  and  to  its  social  and  economic 
conditions.  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  question  of 
school  efficiency  and  schooling  opportunities,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  common  problem  which  concerns  all  nations 
alike,  and  one  profits  from  the  other  by  studying  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  different  educational  systems.  The 
school  statistics  of  four  principal  cities,  each  reflecting 
the  educational  conditions  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
cities  are  located,  offer  reasonably  accurate  means  of  trac- 
ing some  of  the  shortcomings  which  may  exist  in  our  own 
educational  system.  The  statistics  of  the  school  day, 
week  and  year  in  the  four  cities  are  as  follows: 

Hours  in  Hours  in  Days  in  Hours  in 

school  day       school  week     school  year        school  year 

Berlin 6  32  225  1350 

Paris 6  30  220  1320 

London 5V2  277^  210  1155 

New  York 5  25  190  950 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  New  York  has  a  shorter 
school  day,  a  shorter  school  week,  and  a  shorter  school 
year,  and  it  may  be  added  also  a  longer  school  vacation, 
than  any  of  the  European  cities. 

Berlin  provides  for  its  children  400  hours,  Paris  370 
hours,  and  London  205  hours  more  of  schooling  in  a  year 
than  New  York.  Prior  to  1866  the  Public  Schools  in  New 
York  had  220  days,  but  by  gradual  process  of  curtailment, 
adding  new  holidays  and  lengthening  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  school  year  has  been  reduced  to  190  days. 

In  London  Saturday  is  school  holiday,  in  Paris  Thurs- 
day, in  Berlin  the  2 -hour  afternoon  sessions  are  omitted 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

In  Paris  the  school  vacation  in  summer  does  not  exceed 
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six  weeks,  in  London  five  weeks,  Berlin  four  weeks.  More- 
over work  during  vacation  is  the  rule  in  Europe.  In 
Paris,  for  instance,  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  work  over 
their  exercises  two  hours  or  more  a  day  during  the  vaca- 
tion period. 

The  facts  and  figures  presented  here  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing  deductions:     Assuming   that   the   school   efficiency   in 
Germany  or  in  France  is  equal  to  ours,  a  point  which  will 
probably  not  be  disputed,  it  would  follow  that  the  boy  or 
girl  in  these  countries  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  18 
will  have  acquired  about  40  per  cent  more  school  instruc- 
tion than  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  same  age  in  New  York. 
They  will  possess  more  school  knowledge  at  the  age  of  16 
than  the  New  York  boy  or  girl  at  the  age  of  18.     When  it 
is  considered  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  children 
terminate  their  schooling  at    the    age    of    16,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  above  comparison  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
dividual and  national   efficiency   can  not   be  too   strongly 
emphasized.      The   effect    of    the   inadequate   elementary 
education  is  manifest  in  almost  every  channel  of  our  national 
fife,  and  whether  the  boy  becomes  a  wage  earner  or  enters 
upon  a  college  career  the  complaint  (s  general  that  he  is  ill 
prepared    by    the    school    for    his    task.       The    40    per 
cent    more    school    instruction    also    insures    40    per   cent 
more     school      supervision      thus     lessening     correspond- 
ingly the  moral  and  physical  risk  to  which  the  child  on 
the  street  is  exposed.     It  is  generally  recognized  that  idle- 
ness is  an  important  factor  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  it 
also  is  of  adult  criminality,   and  the  400  additional  idle 
hours  which  the  New  York  schools  offer  to  the  child  afford 
that    much    more    opportunity    for    mischievous    conduct 
if  not  for  lawlessness.     That  juvenile  delinquency  is  much 
more  prevalent  here  than  in  Europe^  is  due  largely  to  the 
insufficient  supervision  of  the  child  by  the  school  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  allowed  almost  as  much  oppor- 
tunity for  loafing  as  for  schooling.     It  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  from  an  economic  point  of  view  40  per  cent 
1  vSee  Educational  Rkview,  June,  1915. 
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greater  utilization  of  the  school  plant  is  not  a  slight  fac- 
tor, considering  that  in  New  York  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  schools  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  and  that  the  policy 
of  our  school  authorities  is  largely  influenced  and  shaped 
by  the  annual  appropriations. 

While  the  number  of  school  hours  in  themselves  do  not 
establish  school  efficiency,  time  enters  as  a  most  important 
factor,  for  the  more  the  schooling  opportunities  are  re- 
stricted, the  more  the  eff'ectiveness  of  the  school,  if  not 
the  school  efficiency  itself,  is  lessened.  The  inadequate 
schooling  time  which  affects  the  entire  educational  system 
in  the  United  vStates,  including  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, where  also  much  valuable  time  is  being  dissipated  by 
reason  of  the  lono^  summer  vacations,  presents  a  serious 
national  problem.  It  prevents  the  full  development  of 
the  mental  capabilities  of  our  youth,  it  increases  the  moral 
danger  of  the  child,  and  it  lowers  the  standard  of  indi- 
vidual, hence  also  of  national  efficiency.  The  effect  upon 
national  preparedness  is  also  quite  obvious,  for  the  most 
elaborate  physical  war  preparedness  will  eventually  prove 
a  delusion,  if  the  moral  and  mental  forces  which  are  the 
most  important  factors  of  national  preparedness,  are  neg- 
lected. 

SiGMUND    MENDEI^SOHN 
New  York 


VI 
MILITARISTS  AND  PACIFISTS^ 

We  doubt  whether  there  are  any  honest  miUtarists  now 
left  in  Europe.  Militarists  grow  in  peace  time,  especially 
when  the  peace  is  long.  They  are  Uke  that  couple  near 
the  end  of  their  honeymoon,  one  of  whom  said,  "How  de- 
lightful it  would  be  to  meet  some  friend  now;"  and  the  other 
replied,  "Yes,  or  even  some  enemy."  The  militarist 
finds  peace  dull,  because  he  is  himself  dull;  and  he  believes 
that  the  excitement  of  war  would  cure  his  dullness.  But 
he  will  not  put  it  thus  plainly  to  himself,  like  the  honey- 
moon couple.  He  must  find  a  high  moral  justification 
for  his  own  desire  to  be  less  dull;  and  so  he  says  that  war 
has  been  ordained  by  God  as  a  means  of  purifying  and 
uplifting  the  human  race;  or  else,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  unfit,  altho  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  eHminates 
the  fit.  War,  he  says,  encourages  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice; but  so  does  pestilence.  It  is  true  that  in  health,  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  we  have  not  the  same  opportunity 
to  practise  certain  virtues  as  when  we  are  sick  or  sad  or 
unfortunate;  but,  except  in  this  one  matter  of  war,  no  one 
suggests  that  we  should  invite  calamities  so  that  we  may 
become  more  virtuous.  Rather  we  know  that  if  pros- 
perity demoralizes  us  we  shall  cease  to  prosper;  and  then, 
because  of  our  vices,  we  shall  get  the  opportunity  to  re- 
cover from  them.  Our  proper  aim  therefore  is  not  to  be 
demoralized  by  prosperity,  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  war 
in  peace.  But  to  the  militarist  this  very  aim  is  demoral- 
izing. Peace  is  something  dangerous  in  itself  that  we  can 
not  be  trusted  with;  therefore,  at  intervals  not  precisely 
ascertained,  wisdom  rather  than  folly  will  lead  us  to  will 
war. 

A  moment's  thought   would    show  the    militarist    that 

^  From  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  August  19,  1915. 
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there  is  no  loj^ical  reason  why  he  should  thus  distinguish 
war  from  any  other  calamity;  but  he  does  not  wish  to 
think.  His  desire  is  for  excitement,  and  he  believes  that 
war  will  be  more  exciting  than  any  other  calamity.  Now, 
however,  after  a  year  of  it  he  has  discovered  that  war 
has  its  dullness  no  less  than  peace.  It  is  the  dullness  of 
the  war,  more  perhaps  than  all  its  horrors,  that  is  convert- 
ing the  miUtarists ;  for  horror,  when  it  becomes  monotonous, 
is  duller  than  any  monotony  of  well-being,  just  as  a  con- 
tinuous loud  discord  is  duller  than  silence.  Even  the  pro- 
fessors in  Berlin  must  have  discovered  this  by  now.  They 
have  not  escaped  from  the  dullness  of  their  own  natures 
because  the  streets  are  filled  with  mangled  men,  or  because 
the  newspapers  publish  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  instead 
of  stocks  and  shares.  No;  it  is  peace  that  makes  miU- 
tarists rather  than  war;  if  they  are  to  survive  a  war  at  all 
it  must  be  one  very  short  and  victorious,  the  war  of  1870, 
not  the  war  of  1915. 

vSo  it  is  war,  rather  than  peace,  that  makes  pacifists; 
and  perhaps  the  extreme  pacifist  would  not  exist  but  for 
the  militarist.  For  as  the  militarist  singles  out  war  among 
all  other  evils  to  glorify  it,  so  the  pacifist  singles  it  out  to 
condemn  it.  He  is  not  so  perverse  as  the  militarist;  he  does 
not  call  that  good  in  itself  which  is  evil  in  itself.  But  he 
is,  illogically,  more  impatient  of  the  evils  of  war  than  of 
the  evils  of  peace;  and  he  does  not  see  that  the  evils  of  war 
are  a  result  of  the  evils  of  peace,  that  one  should  not  iso- 
late one  evil  and  condemn  it  without  condemning  equally 
all  the  other  evils  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  mili- 
tarist says  that  men  must  go  to  war  because  of  their  finer 
qualities.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  general  increase 
in  virtue  would  put  an  end  to  wars  or  make  them  less  fre- 
quent; on  one  particular  point  he  cries,  "Evil,  be  thou  my 
good."  The  extreme  pacifist,  failing  perhaps  to  see  that 
war  is  only  one  result  of  sin,  insists  that  it  is  always  itself 
a  sin,  no  matter  who  wages  it  or  for  what  reason.  His 
attitude  to  war  is  that  of  the  Tolstoyan  to  punishment. 
The  Tolstoyan  says  that  you  must  not  punish  men,  because 
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in  punishing  them  you  do  evil  to  them.  So  the  pacifist 
says  that  you  must  not  kill  men,  because  in  killing  them 
you  do  evil  to  them.  But  men  are  punished  by  the  state 
for  their  crimes  so  that  private  vengeance  may  not  be  taken 
for  those  crimes.  The  criminal  law  exists  to  prevent 
the  blood  feud,  not  because  punishment  is  a  thing  good 
in  itself.  If  criminals  were  a  perfectly  distinct  class  of 
men,  unlike  all  others,  they  might  be  pitied  and  not  pun- 
ished at  all.  It  is  because  all  men  have  something  of  the 
criminal  in  them  that  the  state  must  take  revenge  out  of 
private  hands. 

So  war  is  justified  when,  and  only  when,  it  is  the  punish- 
ment of  a  criminal  nation,  when  it  is  waged  to  end  a  wrong 
which,  if  it  persisted,  would  produce  a  state  of  hatred 
and  wretchedness  and  sin  worse  than  war  itself.  The 
pacifist  contends  that,  if  one  nation  would  submit  to  the 
criminal  oppression  of  another,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  war  and  even  of  oppression.  That  may  be  true;  but  we 
know  that  no  nation  will  submit  to  such  oppression.  The 
government  of  a  people  must  consider  the -nature  of  that 
people  as  it  is,  not  what  it  would  do  if  their  nature  were 
otherwise.  A  government  might  resolve  not  to  resist 
invasion,  but  it  knows  that  the  people  would  resist  it, 
just  as  it  knows  that  a  wronged  individual  would  seek  re- 
venge for  his  wrong  if  there  were  no  criminal  law.  And 
it  is  better  for  the  people  that  their  resistance  should  be 
organized  with  a  chance  of  success  than  that  it  should  be 
futile  and  desperate,  and,  in  its  futiUty  and  desperation, 
should  leave  them  full  of  misery  and  hatred  and  unrest. 
The  history  of  Poland  warns  us  what  happens  to  a  nation 
that  suffers  a  great  wrong;  how  it  will  never  submit  to  that 
wrong,  but  remains  a  trouble  to  itself,  to  the  wrong-doers 
and  to  the  whole  world.  So,  if  the  government  of  a  nation 
is  right  to  resist  oppression,  still  more  right  is  the  govern- 
ment of  another  nation  to  help  it.  Even  the  most  ex- 
treme Tolstoyan  would  hardly  say  that  no  man  ought 
to  help  another  when  he  is  being  robbed  or  beaten  or  mur- 
dered; but  the  extreme  pacifists  seem  to  contend  that  no 
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nation  ought  to  help  another  against  oppression,  because, 
they  say,  war  is  always  an  evil,  since  it  means  the  killing 
of  men. 

But,  in  the  present  war,  they  argue  also  about  the  facts 
of  the  particular  case;  and  their  main  proposition,  that 
war  is  always  wrong,  leads  them  into  arguments  almost 
as  perverse  as  those  of  the  miHtarists.  They  insist,  for 
instance,  that  we  have  not  been  always  sinless  in  our  past 
history  or  in  our  relations  with  Germany.  That  is  true 
enough;  it  is  true  of  all  nations  and  all  men.  But  even  if  a 
man  has  not  always  been  perfectly  virtuous  in  his  conduct 
to  his  neighbor,  even  if  he  has  not  loved  him  as  himself,  he 
still  has  a  right  to  protect  himself,  or  some  one  else,  from 
the  violence  of  that  neighbor.  It  may  even  be  true  that, 
if  we  and  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  always  been 
utterly  sinless  in  our  conduct  towards  each  other  and  Ger- 
many, this  war  would  never  have  happened.  War,  as  we 
have  said,  is  always  the  result  of  a  general  state  of  sin; 
and  yet  a  war  may  be  provoked  by  the  crime  of  one  par- 
ticular nation,  as  we  beHeve  this  war  has  been  provoked 
by  the  crime  of  Germany.  A  nation  may  have  some  reason 
for  disliking  other  nations,  without  having,  therefore,  a  right 
to  make  war  upon  them;  and,  if  it  insists  upon  war,  the 
other  nations  have  a  right  to  combine  against  it,  even  if 
not  themselves  sinless,  because  it  has  committed  a  crime 
different  in  kind  from  the  petty  wrongs  which  hitherto 
it  has  committed  or  suffered.  Again,  the  pacifists  labor 
to  prove  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions before  the  war,  was  not  always  perfectly  just  or  wise. 
That  may  be  true  of  him,  as  it  is  true  of  most  men.  But 
the  question  remains  whether  he  desired  war,  or  whether 
Germany  desired  it;  and  that  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations,  not  by  any  single  failure 
of  his  in  wisdom  or  justice.  If  Germany  was  bent  upon 
war,  the  wisest  and  most  upright  statesman  that  ever  Uved 
could  not  have  prevented  it.  In  every  quarrel  the  ques- 
tion is,  not  whether  one  party  is  sinless,  but  which  willed 
the  quarrel;  and  the  pacifist  who  tells  us  that  we  are  not 
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sinless  tells  us  what  we  know  already.  It  is  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  self-righteous,  not  a  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  fight. 

The  pacifist  is  apt  to  irritate  us  all  by  assuming  that  he 
is  more  righteous  than  we  are.  War  is  wicked,  he  says; 
and  he  is  against  wickedness.  Certainly,  if  we  are  for 
war  in  this  case  we  should  search  our  hearts  to  discover 
why  we  are  for  it,  but  he  also  should  search  his  heart  to 
discover  why  he  is  against  it.  He  should  remember  that 
we  suffer  from  the  war  just  as  much  as  he  does;  we  are  not 
enjoying  it  because  we  approve  of  it.  Even  the  militarists, 
if  any  remain,  can  not  be  enjoying  it  now.  But  there  is 
a  question  which  every  pacifist  should  ask  himself,  if  he 
wishes  to  know  his  own  heart  and  his  own  motives — the 
question,  namely,  whether  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  would 
wish  us  all  to  be  pacifists.  In  a  nation  of  pacifists  this 
doctrine  might  be  put  to  the  test,  and  all  the  nation  might 
have  to  suffer  for  it.  In  England  at  present  it  is  only 
preached,  and  the  preachers  themselves  know"'that  it  will 
not  be  practised. 

Certainly  they  need  some  courage  to  preach  it  now, 
but  not  the  courage  they  would  need  to  practise  it.  In 
preaching  it  they  may  become  unpopular ;  they  may  be  hist 
or  even  pelted  by  a  mob ;  but  if  they  practised  it  they  would 
risk  more  than  this.  They  would  risk  for  their  wives  and 
children,  as  well  as  for  themselves,  what  the  Belgians 
have  suffered.  Are  they  sure  that  the  Germans,  if  they 
invaded  a  country  and  were  not  resisted,  would  behave 
decently?  No  one  else  is  sure  of  that.  Are  they  sure  that 
if  there  is  no  organized  resistance,  there  would  not  be  a 
resistance  instinctive,  desperate  and  futile?  And  do  they 
suppose  that  the  Germans,  in  case  of  such  resistance, 
would  not  hasten  to  make  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an 
example,  and  would  not  so  provoke  more  resistance,  to 
be  no  less  bloodily  and  foully  supprest?  At  present  they 
can  preach  pacifism  without  much  danger,  but  to  practise 
it  would  mean  danger  unspeakable,  and  to  others  besides 
themselves.     And  if  it  came  to  a  question  whether  it  was 
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actually  to  be  practised,  then  perhaps  their  courage,  or 
their  fanaticism,  would  fail.  At  any  rate,  now,  while  they 
preach  pacifism,  they  are  preserved  from  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  it,  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  by  the  armies 
of  their  unregenerate  countrymen.  They  have  not  to 
make  the  dreadful  choice.  They  can  do  nothing  but 
preach;  and,  unless  they  are  very  sure  of  themselves,  they 
should  preach  humbly.  Let  them  remember,  too,  that, 
if  this  nation  is  to  any  extent  guilty  of  the  war,  they  can 
not  escape  from  the  guilt  of  it  by  saying  that  the  war  is 
wicked.  They  are  a  part  of  the  nation  in  peace  and  in  all 
its  civil  occupations,  and  they  can  not  cease  to  be  a  part 
of  it  when  it  goes  to  war.  War  is  not  produced  only  be- 
cause a  few  madmen  or  criminals  plan  it,  nor  even  because 
some  diplomatists  bungle  secretly. 

If  Europe  at  large  is  at  all  responsible  for  this  war,  then 
our  whole  society  in  its  greediness  and  bUndness  and  want 
of  faith  is  responsible  for  it.  Men  are  able  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  bloody  conflicts  of  war  only  because 
they  have  consented  to  the  slower  and  more  silent,  but  not 
less  pitiless,  conflicts  of  peace.  The  pacifist  is  shocked 
by  war,  but  has  he  been  shocked  by  those  sins  of  peace 
that  have  made  war  possible?  The  militarist  is  right 
when  he  says  that  war  is  part  of  the  struggle  for  life.  It  is 
indeed  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the  struggle  for  life,  show- 
ing us  that  when  we  regard  ourselves  as  animals  we  be- 
come animals  without  animal  wisdom  and  continence. 
But  has  the  pacifist,  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  tried  to 
mitigate  the  struggle  for  life  in  peace;  has  he  refused  to 
profit  by  it?  If  not,  he  has  no  right  to  say  that  he  is  not 
playing  the  game  of  our  society  when  it  comes  to  war. 
We  are  all  threatened  by  a  common  danger  now,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  doctrine  which  the  Germans  have  carried  farther 
than  the  rest  of  us,  which  for  them  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
whole  nation  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations;  but  else- 
where too  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  individuals  in  their 
deaHngs  with  other  individuals.  Behind  the  sin  of  Ger- 
many is  the  sin  of  all  the  world,  as  it  is  behind  the  sin  of  the 
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criminal;  but  for  that  very  reason  Germany,  like  the  crim- 
inal, must  be  restrained.  If  she  is  not  she  will  turn  all  nations 
into  criminals,  as  the  criminal,  if  not  restrained,  would  turn 
all  men  into  criminals.  The  pacifist  must  not  deny  this 
in  one  case  and  accept  it  in  the  other.  If  he  would  let 
Germany  do  a,s  she  pleases,  he  must  be  ready  to  let  the 
criminal  do  as  he  pleases.  He  can  not,  at  one  point,  sud- 
denly demand  that  the  world  should  behave  as  if  it  were 
sinless  and  had  not  to  deal  with  any  consequences  of  sin. 
He  himself  is  a  sinner  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  with  us  must 
face  the  crimes  produced  by  our  common  sin,  whether  they 
be  crimes  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation. 
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CONTROL    OF    DEGREE    CONFERRING    INSTITU- 
TIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA^ 

I 

REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   UNIVERSITIES 

October  28,  19 14 

To  the  President  oj  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade: 

The  Committee  on  Universities  respectfully  reports 
as  follows : 

THE    ABOLITION    OF    SHAM    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSITIES    IN 

THE   DISTRICT 

The  general  incorporation  law,  originally  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  District  in  1870,  permits  "any  five  or 
more  persons"  to  incorporate  as  a  college  or  university, 
and  as  such  "to  confer  upon  such  persons  as  may  be  con- 
sidered worthy  such  academical  or  honorary  degrees  as 
are  usually  conferred  by  similar  institutions,"  by  merely 
filing  a  certificate  of  incorporation  signed  by  them  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District.  No  re- 
striction is  placed  upon  this  privilege,  and  this  absence 
of  restriction  has  led  to  the  incorporation  of  many  sham 
or  "fake"  colleges  and  universities,  to  the  injury  of  the 
many  excellent  institutions  of  learning  in  the  District 
and  to  the  discredit  of  the  District  thruout  the  educa- 
tional world.  Your  committee  presents  the  following 
facts  and  suggestions  on  this  subject: 

*  The  Educational  Review  has  from  time  to  time  been  compelled  to 
call  attention  to  the  very  unfortunate  effect  produced,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  by  the  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  protection  of 
law,  of  sham  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
two  reports  on  this  subject  which  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Board  of  Trade  by  a  committee  of  that  body.  The  reports  deal 
with  what  is  a  very  serious  public  delinquency  and  evil. 
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THE    UNIVERSITIES    AND    COLLEGES    OF    RECOGNIZED    STAND- 
ING  IN   THE    DISTRICT 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  colleges  and  universities 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  District — by  charter  granted 
by  Congress  to  a  specific  institution  by  means  of  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  or  by  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  chapter  of  the  general  incorporation  law 
relating  to  "institutions  of  learning." 

The  universities  having  special  charters  are :  The  George 
Washington  University,  chartered  as  the  Columbian  Col- 
lege in  1 821;  the  Georgetown  University,  founded  in  1879 
and  chartered  as  Georgetown  College  in  1844;  Howard 
University,  chartered  in  1893;  and  the  National  University, 
chartered  in  1896.  To  these  should  be  added  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cathedral  Foundation,  chartered  in  1893,  which 
has  power  to  establish  a  university  as  a  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Foundation. 

Among  the  existing  universities  incorporated  undef  the 
"institutions  of  learning"  chapter  of  the  general  incorpora- 
tion law,  the  most  notable  are:  The  Catholic  University 
of  America,  incorporated  in  1887;  vSt.  John's  University 
(EpiscopaHan,  located  at  Shanghai,  China),  incorporated 
in  1905;  and  Boone  University  (Episcopalian,  located  at 
Wuchang,  China),  incorporated  in  1909. 

Gonzaga  College,  chartered  in  1858,  is  the  only  college 
in  the  District  specially  chartered  by  act  of  Congress. 
There  are  besides  several  colleges  in  the  District  incorpo- 
rated under  the  general  incorporation  law  as  "institutions 
of  learning"  which  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  Colum- 
bian Institution  for  the  Deaf,  specially  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1857,  an  excellent  and  most  useful  institution,  has 
power  by  its  charter  to  give  collegiate  instruction  and  de- 
grees. 

THE    GENERAL    INCORPORATION    LAW    RELATING    TO    EDUCA- 
TIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

The  provisions  in  the  general  incorporation  laws  for  the 
incorporation  of  colleges  and  universities  are  found  in  the 
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subchapter  relating  to  "institutions  of  learning"  (District 
Code,  Chapter  XVIII,  Subchapter  i).  The  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District,  in  the  case  of  Chicago  Business 
College  vs.  Payne,  20  D.  C.  Appeals,  606,  has  defined 
"institutions  of  learning,"  as  used  in  this  subchapter  as 
meaning  those  institutions  thru  which  "instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  human  knowledge  is  generally  dissem- 
inated" and  "which  owe  their  origin  to  private  or  public 
munificence  and  are  established  for  the  public  good  and 
not  for  private  gain."  Speaking  of  the  general  incorpora- 
tion law  (Chapter  XVIII  of  the  District  Code),  the  court 
says: 

"In  the  general  incorporation  act  there  is  a 

classification  of  the  organizations  which  may  be  incorpo- 
rated thereunder  comprising  twelve  different  and  distinct 
classes.  The  first  in  the  enumeration  is  'institutions  of 
learning,'  so  specifically  designated,  and  as  to  them  Con- 
gress says  that  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  them  shall 
be  held  'solely  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  not  for 
individual  benefit  of  the  corporators  or  any  contributor 
to  the  endowment  thereof.'  In  the  third  class  are  grouped 
societies  to  be  formed  for  'benevolent,  charitable,  educa- 
tional, literary,  musical,  scientific,  religious  or  missionary 
purposes,'  and  it  is  implied  in  one  of  the  sections  that 
while  organizations  of  this  class  may  not  necessarily  be 
for  individual  profit,  yet  that  they  might  also  be  joint- 
stock  corporations  for  private  gain  and  for  personal  advan- 
tage. Thus  Congress  distinctly  recognizes  the  difference 
between  '  institutions  of  learning '  and  ordinary  *  educa- 
tional' establishments,  and  regards  the  former  as  being 
solely  of  a  pubHc  character  for  public  uses  and  purposes, 
while  the  latter  may  be  organized  for  individual  gain.  It 
is  true  that  the  statute  is  one  enacted  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  alone,  but  the  provision  in  it  for  'institutions  of 
learning'  and  for  'educational'  societies  under  separate 
and  distinct  categories  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  recog- 
nition of  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  prevalent 
everywhere  thruout  the  United  States." 
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Since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  above  quoted, 
the  subchapter  of  the  general  incorporation  law  relating 
to  joint-stock  corporations  has  been  extended  in  its  scope 
by  Congress,  so  that  educational  corporations  for  profit 
may  now  be  incorporated  as  ordinary  joint-stock  or  busi- 
ness corporations,  and  some  of  the  recently  organized  edu- 
cational institutions  for  profit  have  been  so  incorporated. 

THK    INTENTION    OF    CONGRESS    REGARDING    COIvLEGES    AND 

UNIVERSITIES 

The  clear  intention  of  Congress,  therefore,  is  to  make 
a  wide  distinction  between  "institutions  of  learning" — 
that  is,  for  practical  purposes  between  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— and  all  other  kinds  of  educational  corporations. 
Congress,  following  the  ideas  which  prevail  thruout  the 
United  States,  regards  colleges  and  universities  as  semi- 
pubHc  institutions  and  endows  them  with  the  degree- 
giving  power,  which  is  recognized  as  a  semi-public  func- 
tion. All  colleges  and  universities  hold  all  their  moneys 
and  property  on  an  educational  trust  and  may  hold  gifts 
of  money  or  property  in  perpetual  educational  trust.  By 
reason  of  their  semi-public  character,  it  is  recognized  thru- 
out the  United  States  that  the  state  governments  have  the 
right  to  supervise  and  control  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  public  interest,  and 
particularly  to  protect  the  degree  giving-power  in  any 
suitable  manner.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  insert  in  the 
law  proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  pubHc  from  the  or- 
ganization of  sham  colleges  and  universities  which  debase  or 
pervert  the  degree-giving  power  must  be  regarded  as  an 
oversight.  To  amend  the  subchapter  of  the  general  in- 
corporation law  relating  to  ** institutions  of  learning"  so  as 
to  safeguard  the  pubHc  against  the  incorporation  of  sham 
colleges  and  universities  will  not  affect  adversely  the  other 
kinds  of  educational  corporations,  since  these  are  regu- 
lated by  other  subchapters  of  this  law. 

THE  ABUSES  UNDER  THE  GENERAL  INCORPORATION  I.AW 

The  abuses  which  have  arisen  as  respects  **  institutions 
of  learning"  under  the  general  incorporation  law  are: 
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That  educational  business  corporations  for  profit  have 
been  incorporated,  sometimes  with  a  capital  stock,  calling 
themselves  colleges  or  universities,  and  claiming  in  their 
certificate  of  incorporation  or  otherwise  the  right  to  confer 
academic  and  honorary  degrees; 

That  visionary  persons,  of  more  or  less  education  and 
standing,  have  filed  elaborate,  but  unpractical,  certificates 
of  incorporation,  purporting  to  establish  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  national  or  world-wide  character,  with  power 
to  give  all  kinds  of  usual  and  unusual  degrees,  none  of  which 
institutions  has  ever  existed  except  on  paper; 

That  persons  without  education  or  financial  respon- 
sibility have  filed  articles  of  incorporation  as  colleges 
and  universities  and  have  conferred  honorary  degrees 
upon  themselves  or  their  associates;  or  have  established 
concerns  where  instruction  was  given  by  correspondence 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  of  such  kind  as  to  be  a  travesty  on 
collegiate  and  university  education,  and  have  conferred 
academic  degrees  therefor,  or  have  estabhshed  concerns 
for  the  mere  selling  of  academic  or  honorary  degrees  with- 
out giving  any  instruction. 

POSSIBLE   REMEDIES 

Two  ways  have  been  suggested  for  remedying  these 
abuses.  The  first  is  for  Congress  to  estabUsh  a  super- 
vising board  or  official  for  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  District — the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion being  considered  by  some  as  the  proper  official  in  the 
District  for  this  purpose — and  to  give  this  board  or  official 
the  power  to  investigate  all  educational  institutions  de- 
siring to  incorporate  as  colleges  or  universities  and  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  incorporation  according  as  the 
institution  conforms  or  not  to  accepted  standards  for  de- 
gree-giving institutions.  The  second  is,  for  Congress  to 
amend  the  general  incorporation  law  so  that  the  intention 
of  Congress,  as  declared  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  case 
above  referred  to,  will  be  entirely  clear  on  the  face  of  the 
statute  and  so  as  to  require  a  showing  of  financial  resources 
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of  specific  amount  to  be  made  to  the  District  Commission- 
ers, by  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incorporate  as  a  col- 
lege or  university,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to 
file  a  certificate  of  incorporation. 

REMEDIES  APPI.IED  IN  STATES  OF  THE  UNION 

Both  these  methods  have  been  applied  with  success  in 
states  of  the  Union.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
there  is  a  supervising  board  for  all  colleges  and  universities, 
and  no  degree-giving  institution  can  be  incorporated  un- 
less its  educational  standards  meet  the  approval  of  the 
board  and  unless  it  can  show  that  it  has  at  least  $500,000 
of  resources.  In  New  Jersey  the  state  board  of  education 
has  recently  been  made  a  supervising  board  for  colleges  and 
universities  with  power  over  the  giving  of  degrees.  Un- 
der a  law  past  in  that  state  in  19 11,  while  President  Wil- 
son was  Governor  of  the  State,  no  educational  institutions., 
in  the  state,  except  those  incorporated  prior  to  1886,  are 
permitted  to  confer  degrees  unless  their  educational  stand- 
ards are  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and 
persons  violating  the  law  are  made  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $500,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  state  board 
of  education.  In  Nebraska,  it  is  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  incorporation  of  a  college  or  university 
that  a  financial  showing  of  property  worth  at  least  $100,000 
should  be  made  to  the  state  court.  In  Arkansas,  the  legis- 
lature in  1 911  provided  for  supervision  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities by  the  state  board  of  education  and  gave  the  board 
control  over  new  incorporations.  In  Michigan,  the  legisla- 
ture in  19 II  made  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion the  supervising  official  for  colleges  and  universities 
and  required  persons  desiring  to  incorporate  as  a  college 
or  university  to  make  a  showing  to  the  secretary  of  state 
of  property  worth  at  least  $100,000.  In  Massachusetts 
it  was  enacted  in  19 12  that  the  state  board  of  education 
should  report  to  the  legislature  on  all  proposals  for  incor- 
porating new  colleges  or  universities.  In  Maryland,  the 
legislature  in    191 2   authorized   the  state   board  of  educa- 
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tion  to  make  a  list  of  approved  colleges  and  universities. 
vSo  long  ago  as  1897  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  unanimously  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  favoring  state  supervision  of  de- 
gree-giving institutions. 

VIEWS    OF    COMMITTEE    CONCERNING    THE     REMEDY    TO     BE 
APPI.IED   IN   THE   DISTRICT 

Your  committee  would  favor  a  supervising  board  or 
official  for  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  District, 
with  power  over  new  corporations,  and  would  also  favor 
the  requirement  of  a  showing  of  sufficient  financial  resources 
by  all  institutions  hereafter  desiring  incorporation  as  col- 
leges or  universities.  There  are,  however,  it  is  thought, 
such  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment 
of  a  supervising  board  or  official  in  the  District  that  your 
committee  has  deemed  it  best  to  recommend  only,  as  the 
best  remedy  now  practicable,  the  system  of  requiring  a 
showing  of  financial  resources  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  incorporation  hereafter  of  colleges  or  universities  un- 
der the  general  incorporation  law.  It  is  beHeved  that  the 
requirement  that  an  institution  desiring  to  incorporate 
as  a  college  or  university  shall  make  a  showing  to  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  that  it  has  even  quite  meager  financial 
resources — say,  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  college  and  $100,000 
in  the  case  of  a  university — will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  sub- 
stantially all  the  existing  abuses.  The  publicity  attaching 
to  such  a  method  of  incorporation  would,  it  is  beHeved, 
be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  those  desiring  to  establish 
sham  colleges  and  universities,  and  these  amounts  are  so 
low  that  they  would  not  prevent  any  proper  institution 
from  becoming  incorporated.  In  19 12  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  its  annual  report 
considered  at  length  the  abuses  arising  from  the  incorpora- 
tion of  "sham"  colleges  and  universities  in  the  District, 
and  recommended  as  a  remedy  the  requirement  of  a  property 
showing  of  the  above  amounts  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
new  incorporations. 
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THE  GALLINGER  BII.I. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Gallinger  (Senate  Bill  No.  3431,  63d  Congress,  ist 
Session),  which  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Uni- 
versities of  the  board  of  trade  last  year,  and  which  provides 
for  amending  the  "institutions  of  learning"  subchapter 
of  the  general  incorporation  law  according  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  your  committee. 

The  Gallinger  Bill  is  to  the  following  effect: 

1.  It  defines  "institutions  of  learning,"  and  requires 
that  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incorporate  as  a  college 
or  university,  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  shall  in- 
corporate exclusively  under  the  subchapter  relating  to 
"institutions  of  learning." 

2.  It  requires  that  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incor- 
porate as  an  educational  corporation  for  pecuniary  profit 
shall  incorporate  exclusively  under  the  subchapter  relat*^ 
ing  to  joint-stock  corporations. 

3.  It  indirectly  requires  that  persons  desiring  hereafter 
to  incorporate  as  an  educational  corporation  not  for  pecu- 
niary profit  but  for  special  educational  purposes  as  incidental 
to  benevolent,  missionary,  social  or  religious  work,  shall  in- 
corporate exclusively  under  the  subchapter  relating  to 
benevolent,  missionary,  educational,  social  and  religious 
corporations. 

4.  It  requires  persons  desiring  hereafter  to  incorporate 
as  a  college  or  university  under  the  subchapter  relating  to 
"institutions  of  learning"  to  make  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  a  showing  of  financial  resources  of  the  pro- 
posed corporation — $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  college  and 
$100,000  in  the  case  of  a  university, — as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  filing  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 
recorder's  office;  a  certificate  signed  by  all  the  commis- 
sioners stating  that  this  condition  has  been  complied  with 
being  required  to  be  attached  to  and  filed  with  the  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation. 

5.  It  specially  provides  that  nothing  in  the  above  provi- 
sion shall  affect  any  existing  corporation. 
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6.  It  has  a  final  provision  prohibiting  all  corporations 
from  giving  degrees  except  those  specially  chartered  with 
this  power  and  those  incorporated  as  colleges  or  universi- 
ties under  the  subchapter  relating  to  "institutions  of  learn- 
ing" and  also  ])rovides  that  all  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  District  now  or  hereafter  incorporated  shall  main- 
tain such  standards  for  conferring  academic  and  honorary 
degrees  as  are  usually  insisted  upon  and  applied  by  col- 
leges and  universities  of  recognized  standing  in  the  United 
States. 

RECOMMENDATION    OF   THE   GALLINGER    BILL 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  board  of  trade 
approve  the  provisions  of  the  Gallinger  Bill  as  above  set 
forth,  and  take  all  proper  measures  to  procure  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  on  the  principles  stated  in  that  Bill.^ 

'  The  foregoing  report  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  December  i,  1914,  and  was  opposed  and  not  adopted.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  as  a  substitute,  wa^  then  aHoptcd; 

"Resolved,  That  no  institution  desiring  to  give  degrees  as  a  college  or 
university  be  permitted  to  file  articles  of  incorporation  until  it  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trade  on  April  27,  19 15,  the  committee 
submitted  the  following  special  report,  which  was  adopted: 

II 

SPECIAL    REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    UNIVERSITIES 

April  27,  1915 
To  the  President  of  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade: 

The  Committee  on  Universities  respectfully  reports  as 
follows : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  December  i,  1914, 
your  committee  presented  its  annual  report,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  defects  in  the  general  incorporation  law  en- 
acted by  Congress  for  the  District.  This  law  permits  any 
five  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  incorporate 
as  a  college  or  university  and  give  academic  or  honorary 
degrees,  without  any  restriction.  In  that  report  the  com- 
mittee, while  approving  the  supervision  of  all  the  colleges 
and   universities  in   the   District  by   a   supervising    official 
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or  board  as  a  proper  method  of  reaching  the  abuses  caused 
by  the  defects  of  the  law,  recommended  another  plan  which 
they  thought  proper  as  an  immediate  measure  of  practical 
relief  from  the  most  pressing  abuses.  The  plan  recom- 
mended was  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  providing  a  property 
qualification  for  new  degree-granting  institutions  proposed 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  general  law — $20,000  in  the 
case  of  a  college  and  $100,000  in  the  case  of  a  university; 
this  property  qualification  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
district  commissioners  and  their  approval  to  be  obtained 
before  articles  of  incorporation  could  be  filed. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  committee's  report,  Dr.  T.  A. 
Williams,  a  member  of  the  committee,  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  no  institution  desiring  to  give  degrees,  as  a  college  or 
university,  be  permitted  to  file  articles  of  incorporation  until  it  has  received 
the  indorsement  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education." 

The  board  voted  in  favor  of  the  substitute  resolution,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  therefore  not  adopted. 

It  thereupon  became  incumbent  upon  the  committee  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  supervision  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  which  the  board  of  trade 
had  committed  itself  by  this  resolution. 

Upon  consideration  by  the  committee,  it  seemed  imprac- 
ticable and  unjust  to  provide  a  supervision  exclusively 
for  new  institutions  desiring  to  incorporate  as  a  college  or 
university,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  treat  all  alike  as 
respects  supervision,  placing  all  existing  degree-granting 
institutions  upon  the  same  basis  as  proposed  institutions. 

The  committee  also  concluded  that  a  board  headed  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  would  be  preferable  to  vest- 
ing this  power  in  that  official  alone. 

The  committee  considered  whether  the  board  should 
be  a  local  board  of  and  for  the  District,  or  a  national  board 
with  special  powers  in  the  District.  The  board  of  trade 
having  designated  the  commissioner  of  education  as  the 
supervising  official  for  new  incorporations,  it  seemed  to 
follow  that  the  sentiment  of  the  board  of    trade    would  be 
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in  favor  of  a  national  supervising  board  with  special  powers 
in  the  District,  rather  than  a  local  supervising  board.  The 
committee,  upon  consideration,  concluded  that  such  a 
board  should  be  national,  with  special  powers  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  progress  of  the  national  university  idea  and  the 
impracticabihty  of  there  being  two  university  boards  in 
the  District  led  the  committee  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  two  functions  in  one  board.  The  hear- 
ings in  February  and  March,  1914,  before  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
National  University  Bill  introduced  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities,  made  it  evident  that  there  was 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  national  board  of  university  charac- 
ter for  utiHzing  the  resoui  |es  of  the  government  for  educa- 
tional research  and  possibly  also  for  carrying  on  postgrad- 
uate instruction.  Such  a  national  university  board,  if 
established,  would  inevitably  come  into  relationship  with 
any  supervising  board  for  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  District.  The  committee  concluded  that  it  was 
best  to  combine  the  two  functions  in  one  board. 

After  several  meetings,  the  committee  has  agreed  upon  a 
draft  of  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress,  if  the  board  of 
trade  approves.  The  principal  features  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows : 

A  board  called  in  the  draft  of  proposed  bill  "the  Uni- 
versity Board,"  is  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  This  University  Board  is  to 
consist  of  the  commissioner  of  education  and  ten  other 
persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  partly  educators 
and  partly  men  representative  of  the  general  interests  in 
arts,  sciences  and  industries,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  ten  non- 
ofhcial  members  are  to  serve  for  long  terms — ten  years  {is 
proposed — at  a  per  diem  compensation. 

This  proposed  university  board  is  to  have  jurisdiction 
to  devise  measures  for  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
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ment  for  educational  research  and  to  organize  and  carry  on 
any  postgraduate  teaching  for  which  Congress  may  appro- 
priate or  accept  funds.  Besides  these  national  powers 
this  proposed  university  board  is  to  have  the  following 
powers  in  the  District: 

To  establish  for  all  degree-granting  institutions  in  the 
District  any  classifications,  definitions,  requirements  and 
standards  which  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  ordinary  practise  in  the 
United  States;  to  act  as  relator  in  quo  warranto  proceedings 
to  forfeit  the  charters  of  any  degree-granting  institutions 
which  may  have  subjected  themselves  to  such  forfeiture 
by  non-user  or  misuser  of  their  franchises;  to  approve  or 
disapprove  any  proposed  incorporation  of  a  degree-grant- 
ing institution  and  any  proposed  consolidation  or  merger 
of  existing  degree-granting  institutions,  according  as  the 
board  may  deem  desirable  in  the  public  interest;  to  en- 
join the  operations  of  any  foreign  degree-granting  corpora- 
tion which  may  improperly  grant  degrees  in  the  District; 
and  generally  do  all  acts,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  degree-granting  power  as  exercised 
by  institutions  in  the  District. 

This  proposed  university  board  is  to  report  each  year 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  including  in  its  report 
recommendations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  This  provision  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  Congress 
with  the  information  necessary  to  enable  it  gradually  and 
judiciously  to  develop  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  if  it 
should  deem  it  proper  so  to  do. 

The  powers  designated  are,  it  is  beHeved,  sufficient  to 
enable  the  proposed  university  board  to  remedy  all  exist- 
ing abuses  in  the  District.  The  dignified  and  conservative 
character  of  the  board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  and  the  limits  placed  on  its  pow- 
ers, will,  it  is  believed,  insure  that  its  action  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  the  existing  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
District  which  are  properly  exercising  the  degree-granting 
power. 
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The  commissioner  of  education  has  carefully  gone  over 
with  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  the  draft  of  pro- 
posed bill  of  which  the  general  features  are  above  given, 
and  authorizes  the  committee  to  state  that  he  considers  the 
^plan  proposed  by  it  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  board  of 
trade  approve  the  principles  of  the  draft  of  bill  as  above 
set  forth,  and  authorize  the  executive  committee  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  proper  to  procure  the  passage 
of  legislation  on  the  general  plan  above  outHned. 

Ill 

A  BILL' 

TO    ESTABLISH    A    UNIVERSITY    BOARD    IN    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  established,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  university  board.  Said 
board  shall  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  education,  together  with  ten  other 
persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  representative  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  general'  interests  in  arts, 
sciences  and  industries,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  first  board  two  members  shall  hold 
office  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  two  for  six  years,  two  for  eight  years, 
and  two  for  ten  years;  the  President  to  designate  the  terms.  The  members 
appointed  upon  the  expiration  of  said  terms  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
ten  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  commissioner  of  education  shall  be  chairman  ex-officio,  and  the  board 
may  elect  one  of  its  members  as  vice-chairman.  The  board  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  and  may  employ  necessary  clerical  and  other  assistants  and  em- 
ployes. It  shall  have  an  official  seal.  Each  member,  other  than  the  com- 
missioner of  education,  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  ten  dollars  per  day 
during  the  sessions  of  the  board,  and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  The 
secretary  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year. 

Sec.  2.     The  board  shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  inquire  into  the  scientific  operations  of  the  government,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President,  from  time  to  time,  measures  for  utilizing  for  educa- 
tional and  research  purposes  such  scientific  operations  and  the  governmental 
facilities  connected  therewith; 

(b)  To  advise  and  direct  adult  research  students,  having  such  qualifica- 
tions as  may  seem  proper  to  the  board,  in  the  use  of  such  governmental 
operations  and  facilities,  under  the  limitations  provided  by  law  or  by  execu- 
tive regulation;  and 

'  Proposed  bill  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  L-niversities  in  the 
foregoing  Special  Report,  and  approved  in  principle  by  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  at  its  meeting  on  April  27,  1915. 
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(c)  To  organize  and  carry  on  any  postgraduate  •  teaching  and  research 
work  for  which  Congress  may  hereafter  appropriate  or  accept  funds. 

Sec.  3.     The  board  shall  also  have  power: 

(a)  To  establish  any  classifications,  definitions,  requirements  and  stand- 
ards which  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  for  all  incorporated  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  wherever  incorporated,  which 
have  or  claim  to  have  any  degree-granting  power;  provided,  that  such  classi- 
fications, definitions,  requirements,  and  standards  shall  be  consistent  with 
those  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States  as  necessary  and  proper; 

(6)  To  act  as  relator  in  quo  warranto  proceedings  to  forfeit  the  franchises 
of  any  such  institution  incorporated  by  or  under  act  of  Congress,  for  mis- 
user or  nonuser  of  the  same; 

(c)  To  approve  or  disapprove,  as  the  board  shall  deem  proper,  any  certi- 
ficate of  incorporation  proposed  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of 
deeds  of  said  District  by  any  persons  desiring  to  incorporate  under  the  general 
incorporation  law  enacted  by  Congress  for  said  District  as  a  corporation 
having  any  degree-granting  power,  and  no  such  certificate  of  incorporation 
shall  be  so  filed  unless  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  approval  of  the  board 
imder  its  seal,  to  be  filed  for  record  therewith ; 

(d)  To  approve  or  disapprove,  as  the  board  shall  deem  proper,  any  pro- 
posed consolidation  or  merger  of  corporations  incorporated  by  or  under  act 
of  Congress  and  located  in  said  District,  having  or  claiming  to  have  any 
degree-granting  power; 

(e)  To  act  as  complainant  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  proceedings 
to  enjoin  the  operations  within  said  District  of  any  foreign  corporations 
having  or  claiming  to  have  any  degree-granting  power,  and  improperly 
granting  degrees;  and 

(J)  Generally  to  do  all  acts,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  which  the  board 
may  deem  necessary  for  maintaining  proper  standards  in  the  granting  of  de- 
grees by  colleges  or  universities  in  said  District. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  shall  report  each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, making  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  carrying^ 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  act. 


VIII 
PATRIOTISM' 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  A  midsummer 
afternoon  is  not  the  most  auspicious  time  for  anything  so 
portentous  as  an  address,  and  it  is  in  no  wise  my  purpose  to 
make  an  address  on  an  occasion  and  an  afternoon  like  this. 
But  I  have  been  very  glad  to  accept  the  complimentary 
invitation  of  your  officers  to  come  to  this  meeting 
to  participate  in  hearing  of  the  progress  and  work 
of  the  Society,  and  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  subject 
which  the  work  of  this  Society  suggests,  and  which  the 
events  in  the  present-day  history  of  the  world  emphasize 
and  invite  us  to  dwell  upon. 

A  society  like  this — one  of  many  score,  many  hundred,  in 
this  country  and  in  other  lands — is  a  very  hearthstone  of 
patriotism.  It  is  by  labors  and  by  sacrifices  such  as  yours 
that  careful,  affectionate  and  accurate  record  is  made  of  men 
and  women,  of  happenings,  of  events,  of  undertakings,  of 
movements  of  opinion  and  of  action  that  are  worth  re- 
membering. Your  Society  and  other  societies  like-minded 
bring  these  records  together,  and  make  of  them  a  hearth- 
stone on  which  the  fire  of  patriotism  begins  to  bum ;  for  the 
beginning  of  patriotism  is  love  of  home  and  all  that  home 
means,  and  thru  it  comes  the  entering  into  the  hopes  and 
ideals  and  purposes  of  that  larger  home  which  constitutes 
our  country. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  all  reflected  upon  what  this  thing 
called  patriotism  is  and  how  recently  it  has  come  into  the 
history  of  man.  There  was  nothing  corresponding  to  what 
we  mean  by  patriotism  in  the  older  world.  There  was 
loyalty  to  race ;  there  was  something  approaching  patriotism, 
perhaps,  in  the  life  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  city;  there  was 

'An  address  delivered  before  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  August  i6, 
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loyalty  to  ruling  monarchs  or  dynasties;  there  was  pride  of 
origin  or  opinion;  but  so  long  as  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  were  in  the  making,  so  long  as  life  was  fluid,  and 
men  were  moving  uneasily  and  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  without  fixt  habitat  or  permanent  institutions,  there 
was  nothing  corresponding  to  what  we  know  as  patriotism. 
Nor  is  patriotism  compatible  with  any  ambition  for  world- 
empire  or  dominion.  So  long  as  there  was  hope  of  bringing 
the  whole  world  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  form  of 
reHgion  or.  under  the  control  of  a  single  governing  power — 
so  long  as  those  dreams  flitted  before  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  men — there  was  nothing  corresponding  to  what  we  know 
as  patriotism. 

Patriotism  began  to  rise  when  the  modern  nations  took 
on  their  form;  when  each  group  of  men  found  itself  in  a 
separate  and  substantially  fixt  habitat;  when  unity  of 
language  began  to  develope;  when  Hterature  sprang  up 
on  the  wings  of  language;  when  institutions  and  achieve- 
ments began  to  appear  and  to  organize  themselves;  and 
when  men  began  to  convene  and  to  feel  the  need  of  a  social 
and  poHtical  life  that  had  an  end  or  a  purpose  of  its  own 
which  they  could  understand  and  teach  to  their  children. 
When  there  was  something  that  could  be  handed  down, 
some  theory  of  life,  some  theory  of  social  relationship,  some 
theory  of  the  status  which  each  man  bears  to  his  fellow,  then 
there  began  to  emerge  the  materials  out  of  which  patriotism 
is  made. 

But  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  the 
word  had  a  very  sinister  and  ugly  meaning.  I  remember 
once  reading  in  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  the  state- 
ment that  the  most  helpful  declaration  that  could  be  made 
upon  the  hustings  in  England,  was  that  the  speaker  was 
not  then,  and  never  had  been,  a  patriot.  For  in  the  17th 
century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th,  the  word  patriot 
was  almost  synonymous  with  disturber,  with  revolutionist— 
almost  synonymous  with  anarchist,  as  we  use  it  so  fre- 
quently, and  often  so  incorrectly  today. 

Later,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  beginning  of 
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the  life  of  this  nation,  the  words  "patriot"  and  "patriotism" 
began  to  take  on  a  healthier,  a  more  sympathetic  and  a  finer 
meaning,  and  those  healthier,  more  sympathetic  and  finer 
meanings  have  attached  themselves  to  these  words,  until 
now  the  idea  they  convey  and  represent  is  one  to  which  we 
are  all  glad  to  do  honor. 

A  patriot  is  a  man  who  stands  to  his  country  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  father  to  his  child.  He  loves  it;  he  cares  for  it; 
he  makes  sacrifices  for  it ;  he  fights  for  it ;  he  serves  it ;  he  tries 
to  shape  its  course  of  thought  and  action,  that  it  may  most 
perfectly  adhere  to  its  purpose  and  its  ideal. 

We  do  not  know — and  no  history,  no  science,  no  phil- 
osophy is  yet  wise  enough  fully  to  instruct  us — the  signifi- 
cance and  meaning  of  each  of  the  great  civilizations  of  the 
modern  world;  but  despite  the  present  desperate  and  fear- 
ful clash  of  arms,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  place  for 
each  one  of  them — that  each  serves  some  purpose,  makes 
some  contribution,  casts  some  reflection  from  the  facet  of 
its  racial  nature  and  national  organization.  Some  purpose 
is  fulfilled  by  each  one  of  them,  and  each  contributes  its 
single  beam,  to  help  make  the  full,  white  light  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  may  be  certain  that  to  strike  out  from  modern 
life  any  one  of  the  great  national  elements  which  enter  into 
it  would  be  to  make  it  poorer,  and  would  be  to  disarrange 
and  throw  out  of  harmony  the  ever-moving  plan  of  that 
civilization  which  has  been  built  up  by  such  hard  and  long 
work  over  so  many  centuries.  Therefore  we  must  have  a 
care  that  we  do  not  define  patriotism  as  a  cynic  once  de- 
fined it,  as  dislike  of  another  country  masked  in  the  guise 
of  love  for  our  own. 

There  is  no  necessary  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the  wise, 
well-instructed  patriot,  between  the  cause  and  purpose  and 
aim  of  his  nation  and  the  cause  and  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
whole  great  group  and  family  of  nations.  A  patriot  is  not  a 
termagant ;  he  is  not  a  destroyer  of  the  peace ;  he  is  not  one 
who  treats  with  contempt  or  dislike  his  fellow  who  speaks 
another  tongue  or  who  owes  allegiance  to  another  flag  or  who 
loves  another  literature ;  but  he  is  one  who  understands  and 
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appreciates  how  these  various  aspects  of  civiHzed  life  can 
better  serve  the  common  purpose  by  better  serving  each  its 
own. 

If  a  man  or  a  woman  is  to  rise  to  a  true  appreciation  of 
patriotism  and  wishes  to  be  a  real  patriot,  then  he  or  she 
must  reflect  upon  the  purpose  of  organized  community 
life.  I  think  it  was  Bishop  Berkeley — ^whose  name  is  so 
closely  associated  with  this  colony  and  this  settlement — 
who  said  in  substance  that  those  who  never  reflect  upon  the 
great  problems  of  the  end  and  aim  and  purpose  of  life,  might 
be  suitable  to  belong  to  a  colony  of  industrious  animals,  but 
never  could  rise  to  the  height  of  being  men  and  women. 

Instead  of  rhetoric,  a  patriot  needs  philosophy;  instead 
of  noisy  and  tumultuous  expression  of  high  feeling,  he 
needs  serious  purpose,  insight  into  the  significance  of  his 
own  country,  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  of  its  great  per- 
sonalities, of  its  poHcies,  of  its  achievements,  and  above  all, 
a  knowledge  of  its  aim.  He  must  ask  himself  not  only, 
"From  what  origin  and  by  what  steps  has  it  come?"  but 
more  insistently  and  more  emphatically,  "Toward  what 
end  and  toward  what  purpose  is  it  moving?  What  is  the 
reason  of  it  all?" 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  above  all  peoples,  in  that 
those  searching  questions  have  been  answered  for  us  in  two 
great  classic  documents,  written  in  language  so  simple  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  can  read  and  understand  them — 
documents  which  should  be  familiar,  word  by  word,  sentence 
by  sentence,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to  every  reflecting 
and  educated  American.  I  mean,  of  course,  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  and  the  great  Second  Inaugural 
Address  of  Abraham  lyincoln. 

When  George  Washington  was  asked  to  permit  his  name 
to  be  used  for  the  third  time  as  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
he  decHned  in  a  noteworthy  document,  addresst  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  not  only  set  forth  the  reasons — the 
personal  reasons — which  actuated  his  declination  of  a  third 
term  as  president,  but  he  went  farther,  and  expounded  and 
commended  to  his  countrymen  the  principles  of  the  country 
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whose  father  he  truly  was.  That  document— one  of  the 
most  precious  in  American  history  or  American  Hterature — 
should  be  a  veritable  guide-book  for  the  American  patriot. 
And  then,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  when  the 
epoch-making  civil  struggle  was  nearing  its  end,  the  great 
heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  poured  itself  out  in  words  whose 
simple,  compelling  eloquence  have  rarely  been  equalled, 
when  he  for  the  second  time,  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
vStates.  He,  too,  from  another  point  of  view,  but  in  no  less 
practical  ways  and  with  no  less  generous  purpose,  prest 
liome  upon  his  countrymen  the  principles  to  which  their 
loyalty  was  due. 

The  American  patriot  will  inform  himself  upon  those 
two  great  documents.  He  will  like  to  read  them,  to  quote 
them,  to  think  upon  them,  to  turn  to  them  and  to  their 
principles,  to  seek  their  instruction  in  determining  his  own 
position  in  regard  to  the  thousand  and  one  practical  ques- 
tions of  the  moment,  which  are  simply  the  old  questions  of 
human  ambition,  human  greed  and  human  folly,  dressing 
themselves  up  in  new  forms,  and  joining  the  never-ending 
procession  of  progress  toward  human  excellence,  that  goes 
to  make  up  human  history. 

The  Farewell  Address  of  Washington,  and  the  Second 
Inaugural  of  Lincoln,  are  for  the  American  a  comer-stone 
upon  which  to  build  a  sure  and  abiding  structure  of  true 
patriotism. 

Our  country  is  unique,  not  as  we  so  often  think  and  say 
because  of  its  size,  not  because  of  its  population,  not  be- 
cause of  its  wealth,  not  because  of  its  variety  of  products 
and  climates,  not  because  of  its  temperaments  and  racial 
elements  -tho  they  all  enter  into  its  greatness,  and  will 
form  subjects  for  the  future  historian  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret--but  it  is  unique  in  that  we  have  managed  for  now 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter,  to  build  into  per- 
manence principles  of  government  and  of  Hfe  which  had 
been  the  ideal  of  dreamers  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Very  few  of  those  dreamers  ever  supposed  that  in  the  19th 
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and  20th  centuries  there  would  arise  on  this  earth  a  great 
nation,  built  upon  those  principles,  dedicated  to  them  and 
successfully  exemplifying  their  operation  and  practise  over 
this  amazing  extent  of  territory.  No  one  would  have 
supposed  this  to  be  possible. 

We  need  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  our  short-comings;  we 
need  not  stop  to  analyze  and  to  explain  our  f  eeHngs  of  difficulty 
and  of  doubt  or  to  make  lists  of  the  things  we  should  like 
to  do,  but  have  not  done.  All  that  is  known  and  admitted 
by  us,  by  our  friends  and  by  our, critics;  but  at  a  moment 
like  this,  when  the  whole  world  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of 
flux,  when  all  old  standards  seem  to  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  permanent  and 
progressive  forward  movement  in  American  life,  and  to  take 
account  and  make  measure  of  its  achievements  and  its 
triumphs. 

This  country  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  keeper  of  the 
conscience  of  democracy.  There  may  be  nations — we  know 
there  are  nations  of  the  first  rank^not  committed  as  we 
are  to  the  democratic  principle.  We  need  find  no  fault 
with  them  for  preferring,  temporarily  at  least,  some  other 
form  of  social  and  political  organization;  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  the  keepers  of  the  democratic  con- 
science of  the  world.  We  are  the  keepers  of  the  open  door 
of  opportunity  in  democracy;  and  we  are  the  keepers  of  the 
great  principle  of  federation  as  a  means  of  securing  domestic 
freedom  and  national  unity,  and  of  permitting  liberty  under 
law  in  ways  with  which  we  have  now  been  familiar  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  greatest  problem  of  men  in  all  history  has  been  the 
question  how  to  secure  both  government  and  liberty.  How 
to  preserve  order  without  suppression  of  the  individual, 
how  to  promote  the  common  good  without  depriving  the 
individual  of  initiative,  how  to  weld  men  into  a  mass,  into  a 
new  and  higher  order,  without  destroying  personal  identity 
— that  problem  in  its  most  serious  sense  is  ours. 

The  true  American  patriot  will  never  permit  himself  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  line  between  government  and 
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liberty  is  the  line  upon  which  he  must  keep  his  eye,  and  the 
line  toward  which  he  must  hew,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
will. 

If  all  individual  initiative  be  transferred  to  the  realm  of 
government,  we  have  no  opportunity  for  that  individual  life 
which  has  been  the  glory  of  our  modern  world.  If  we 
transfer  all  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  well-ordered 
government  over  to  the  realm  of  liberty,  we  have  national 
dissolution  and  political  death.  The  American  patriot, 
keeping  his  heart  open  and  his  mind  free  from  prejudice, 
seeking  friendships  everywhere  in  this  world  and  enmities 
nowhere,  keeping  his  eye  fixt  on  this  line  between  govern- 
ment and  liberty,  will  ask  himself  how,  as  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  democratic  conscience,  can  he  act  in  a  given  crisis, 
in  the  presence  of  a  given  problem,  before  a  given  issue — 
how  can  he  act,  my  friends,  so  as  to  protect  the  aim  and  the 
ideals  of  the  American  Republic? 

He  is  a  poor  American  who  is  without  a  passionate  love 
of  home;  who  does  not  feel  a  pecuUar  drawing  at  the  heart 
and  a  choking  of  the  voice  when  his  mind  goes  back  in 
after-years  to  the  home  where  his  first  associations  were 
made,  where  his  father  and  mother  lived,  where  his  child- 
hood friends  and  associates,  his  school  teachers  and  school- 
mates dwelt,  where  he  got  his  first  outlook  on  life  and  began 
to  stretch  his  wings  and  try  to  fly.  No  temporary  abiding 
place,  no  working-place  or  office  or  house  can  ever  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  home  in  the  heart  of  the  true  patriot.  Just 
so  the  patriot's  feeling  for  his  fatherland  or  motherland 
is  the  feeling  he  has  for  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  ideal  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  the  language  he 
speaks,  the  literature  he  loves  and  the  law  that  determines 
the  patriot's  relation  to  all  of  these — ^his  intelligence,  re- 
flections and  emotions — the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his 
lafger  home. 

It  is  out  of  the  home  that  the  nation  is  built.  It  is  out 
of  the  home's  purposes  and  ideals  that  the  nation  gains  aim 
and  substance,  and  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  controlUng 
moral   and  intellectual  principles  that  shape  government 
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and  organization  take  form  and  gain  their  truest  significance. 
There  is  no  subject  fuller  of  meaning  than  this  age-old 
subject  of  a  man's  relation  to  his  fathers.  Now  that  we 
have  learned  in  these  modern  days  to  cast  it  into  the  form 
of  this  patriotism  which  I  am  trying  briefly  to  describe,  now 
that  we  have  learned  to  see  it  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
and  religious  relation,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  shall  learn  to  see  in  it  no  place  for  enmity,  national  or 
international.  We  may  justly  hope  to  look  out  upon  that 
future  day,  when  the  patriots  of  every  nation  will  find  their 
greatest  satisfaction  in  cooperating  and  combining  toward 
the  perfection  of  the  great  humanitarian  ideal  thruout  the 
world. 

We  dare  not  close  our  eyes  in  pessimism  because  today  we 
hear  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dying.  Terrible  as  that  is,  terrible  as  the  reason  for 
it  is,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  only  an  episode — a 
dismal,  tragic  episode,  but  an  episode — in  the  forward 
march  of  an  idea  and  a  purpose  which  no  armaments  can 
permanently  check.  This  is  not  a  purposeless  world.  This 
is  not  a  ball,  plunging  thru  space,  with  no  orbit,  subject  to 
no  law  of  control,  existing  as  part  of  no  system,  serving  no 
purpose.  The  physicist  tells  us  that  if  we  disturb  in  the 
very  slightest  degree  any  physical  element  in  the  universe, 
we  affect  its  remotest  circumference.  What  of  the  human 
elements?  What  of  the  importance  and  the  balance  which 
they  have,  the  ideas,  the  feelings  and  the  acts  of  will  which 
are  the  embodiments  of  ideas,  that  are  carried  forward  into 
the  making  of  institutions?  Those  are  the  great  things  in 
history.  We  see  them  spring  into  life  and  enter  one  nation 
after  another. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  Oriental;  there  is  a  place  for  the 
Occidental;  there  is  a  place  for  the  European;  there  is  a 
place  for  the  American ;  just  as  there  is  a  place  in  the  great 
stout  strand  that  binds  the  ship  to  the  boat  that  tows  it, 
for  every  one  of  the  little  threads  that  wound  together  make 
it  what  it  is.  Take  that  great  strand  apart  and  a  child 
could  snap  each  thread.     Wind  them  tight  together  so  that 
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every  one  supports  the  other,  and  it  would  take  a  superman 

to  tear  that  rope  apart. 

This  problem   of  institution   building — whether   by   the 

people  of  one  nation  or  by  the  peoples  of  all  nations  of  the 

world  together — is  the  one  that  will  be  supremely  important 

when  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  tragedy  that  now  moves  its 

slow  course  to  the  pain   and  distress  and  grief  of  every 

patriot  in  every  land. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Columbia  University 


IX 

DISCUSSIONS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN :     IN  REBUTTAL 

Dean  Birge's  reply  to  my  article  in  the  September  Re- 
view on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  mere  quibble. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  answer,  explain  or  controvert  the 
plain  statements  I  made  as  to  the  "Wisconsin  Idea"  and  the 
university's  connection  with  it,  which  were  the  burden  of 
my  former  communication,  he  claims  some  slight  in- 
accuracies in  matters  which  were  collateral  to  the  main 
question  at  issue,  and  argues,  from  them,  that  my  analysis 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  university  being  in  the 
hmelight — which  was  what  the  Review  requested  of  me — ■ 
was  erroneous. 

Without  desiring  to  engage  in  an  argument  with  the 
venerable  dean — to  know  him  is  to  love  him — I  deem  it  but 
fair  to  take  up  some  of  his  claims. 

First,  as  to  the  appointment  of  alumni  as  regents.  He 
will  not  deny  that  in  the  years  1903  to  1905,  when  the 
"Wisconsin  Idea"  and  all  that  it  represents  was  being 
foisted  upon  the  people  of  the  state  by  the  university,  the 
alumni  were  in  a  majority  on  the  board  of  regents  and  that 
appointments  were  made  from  a  political  standpoint,  care 
being  taken  to  select  members  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  propaganda.     That  was  the  point  I  wished  to  make. 

My  statement  as  to  the  mill  tax  was  made  upon  the 
authority  of  Hon.  C.  K.  Ellingson,  member  of  assembly, 
who  gave  the  secretary  of  state  as  his  authority.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation;  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  assest  valuation  was  rapidly 
increased;  that  the  income  of  the  university  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  until  it  became  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers. The  tax  commission  has  been  "manned  by  uni- 
versity experts,"  as  I  stated;  its  employes,  and  there  have 

87 
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been  hundreds  of  them,  have  nearly  all  been  drawn  fi 
university  ranks. 

It  is  evident  that  Dean  Birge  read  what  I  said  abouf 
legislation  carelessly,  or  he  would  not  misstate  it  in  his 
comment.  I  expressly  stated  that  the  three  important 
bills  affecting  the  university  were  "At  this  writing,  August 
I,  still  before  the  legislature."  That  was  the  truth.  None 
of  these  was  disposed  of  until  after  that  date.  There  had 
been  other  bills  introduced  and  killed,  but  none  was  of  as 
much  importance.  There  are  always  a  number  of  "freak" 
bills  introduced  at  each  session  of  the  legislature,  which  no 
one,  not  even  their  authors,  take  seriously.^ 

The  fee  for  out  of  state  students,  fixt  at  $124  by  the 
legislature,  after  Aug.  i,  did  not  include  the  incidental  fee 
of  $24,  making  the  total  fee  $148,  but  $2  less  than  the 
amount  originally  proposed  by  the  Hambrecht  bill. 

As  to  the  Allen  survey,  Dean  Birge  makes  so  many  mis- 
statements that  he  forfeits  all  rights  to  criticise.  Dr. 
Allen  states  positively  that  "so  far  as  I  was  concerned  the 
survey  report  might  have  been  on  the  legislators'  desks  on 
Jan.  13,  and  every  record  shows  it."  Despite  Dean  Birge's 
assertions,  the  survey  was  held  back  and  given  to  the  public 
by  the  vState  board  of  affairs,  a  "progressive"  body,  in 
piecemeal,  "handpicked, "  and  not  then  until  the  reply 
of  the  university  could  be  attached  to  each  chapter. 

But  all  the  foregoing  are  beside  the  main  issue,  which 
Dean  Birge  seeks  to  becloud  by  throwing  dust. 

Whatever  cavil  may  arise  over  comparatively  unimportant 
details,  these  facts,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  article,  remain 
undeniable.  It  was  largely  thru  the  instrumentality  of  the 
university  that  the  "Wisconsin  Idea"  of  commission  con- 
trol was  foisted  upon  the  state.     It  was  thru  its  activity 

^  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  university  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an 
outsider  to  get  any  definite  information  regarding  it.  Even  those  on  the  in- 
side appear  to  have  trouble.  For  instance,  Dean  Birge  says  there  were 
either  24  or  33  university  bills,  and  Prof.  Jastrow  (Educational  Rbvibw,  page 
331)  says  there  were  42.  And  yet  they  complain  of  inaccuracies  made  by 
one  outside  the  "ring." 
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in  this  field  that  the  university  has  incurred  whatever 
hostility  there  exists  against  it. 

Opposition  to  it  is  limited,  in  the  main,  to  a  desire  to 
restrict  its  political  activities  in  the  future,  hold  its  ex- 
penses within  reasonable  limits,  and  confine  its  efforts  to 
legitimate  educational  work. 

This  condition  can  not  be  past  over  with  a  wave  of  the 

hand,  as  Dean  Birge  seeks  to  do,  nor  can  it  be  met  by  a 

counter  charge  that  the  writer  is  "avowedly  hostile"  to  the 

movement  called  the  "Wisconsin  Idea." 

J.  ly.  Sturtevant 
Editor  Record-Herai^d 
Wausau,  Wisconsin 

THE  RATION AIvB  OF  PUNCTUATION: 
A   CRITICISM 

Miss  Rourke's  article  in  the  October  Educationai,  Review 
presents  a  most  interesting  theory  of  the  psychology  of 
marks  of  punctuation.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether, 
by  examining  into  the  "intrinsic  character"  of  each  to 
discover  the  suggestion  which  it  has  power  to  make,  the 
most  fully  definite  basis  has  here  been  laid  for  the  con- 
clusion that  emphasis  is  the  sole  purpose  of  them  all.  In 
order  to  test  the  point  "by  sheer  effect,"  we  may  first  of  all 
note  that  any  series  of  EngHsh  sentences  would  be  only 
very  painfully  comprehensible  without  any  pointing  what- 
ever. The  period  is,  obviously,  quite  essential  for  clearness 
in  marking  off  completed  thoughts.  The  semicolon  has 
indeed  almost  the  same  relation  to  clearness;  it  is  far 
more  truly  "a  period  made  suspensive"  than  any  near 
relative  to  the  comma.  Period  and  semicolon  differ  only 
in  their  emphasis,  to  be  sure,  but  they  each  have  this  func- 
tion as  only  a  secondary  one.  As  to  the  colon,  its  purpose 
of  indicating  "definite  fulfilment,  even  climax,"  is  quite  as 
germane  to  clearness  as  to  emphasis. 

Again,  it  should  not  be  a  highly  difficult  matter  to  show 
the  clearness  function  of  the  comma  in  the  three  cases  where 
Miss  Rourke  particularly  challenges  it:  the  vocative,  the 
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series,  and  the  single  part  of  the  compound  sentence.  The 
comma  for  the  vocative  distinguishes  the  part  it  sets  off 
from  possible  confusion  as  subject  or  object  of  the  verb, 
as  "Strike,  countrymen,"  etc. ;  here,  as  everywhere,  the  mark 
serves  for  a  specific,  instant  purpose,  performing  its  function 
by  "virtue  of  some  immediate  suggestive  power,"  obviating 
so  far  as  possible  the  merest  momentary  confusion  of  the 
reader.  Walt  Whitman's  almost  constant  omission  of  it, 
as  in  "Bounding  O  vSoul  thou  journeyest — ,"  gives,  if  no 
confusion  at  times,  always  a  sense  of  blur.  In  like  manner, 
that  the  comma  in  series  serves  a  like  end  is  easily  demon- 
strable: When  you  come  upon  a  parallel  element,  whether 
word,  phrase,  or  clause,  following  such  a  comma  without 
a  conjunction,  you  inevitably  look  for  a  third,  and  you  are 
nonplussed  if  you  fail  to  find  it,  as:  "He  sat  down,  ate  his 
dinner  with  zealous  hurry."  Finally,  in  the  compound 
sentence,  if  after  a  comma  you  come  upon  a  coordinate 
conjunction,  you  expect  not  another  verb,  complement,  or 
phrase,  but  another  main  proposition.  It  is  the  reversals 
of  these  simple  principles,  and  in  precisely  the  degree  in 
which  variations  are  uncommon,  that  give  emphasis  to 
the  part  preceding  the  unusual  punctuation. 

Tho  this  emphasis  is  indeed  wholly  given  to  the  matter 
before  the  mark,  this  by  no  means  demonstrates  that  the 
comma  can  never  for  the  sake  of  clearness  "set  off,  as  the 
rhetorics  say."  The  evident  difference  in  the  punctuated 
and  unpunctuated  clause  in  the  old  example,  "Sailors  who 
are  superstitious  will  not  set  sail  on  Friday,"  is  proof  enough 
that  the  commas  do  perform  precisely  the  office  of  paren- 
theses, no  matter  what  they  intrinsically  ought  not  do.  The 
parentheses  and  the  dash  differ  only  in  relative  emphasis, 
and  the  commas  which  set  off  parenthetical  elements  are 
merely  a  less  emphatic  member  of  the  same  scheme.  It 
should  also  be  more  carefully  noted  than  it  usually  is  that 
the  difference  between  parenthetical  and  restrictive  or 
limiting  elements  applies  equally  to  appositives,  adverbial 
clauses  and  phrases,  and  any  other  modifiers  as  well  as  to 
adjective  clauses. 
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Finally,  a  comma  marks  clearly  the  close  of  an  adverbial 
clause  preceding  the  main  proposition — in  modern  usage, 
rarely  the  phrase  except  for  emphasizing  it.  With  this 
punctuation  there  can  be  no  mistaken  running  it  on  to 
include  some  part  of  the  next  clause,  and  in  consequence 
having  to  go  back  over  the  ground.  When  Mr.  James 
omits  this  comma  and  thereby  compels  the  reader  to  re- 
trace the  thought  some  three  or  four  times,  as  has  happened 
to  me  at  least,  he  adds,  in  "sheer  effect,"  somewhat  needlessly 
to  his  reputation  for  difficulty. 

These,  except  for  a  few  conventional  forms  in  letterheads 
and  quotations — "accepted  shorthand—  "  appear  to  be  all 
the  essential  uses  of  punctuation.  Is  not  its  principal 
purpose,  then,  fullest  clearness :  to  obviate  so  far  as  possible 
any  misreading  of  the  sentence— to  fulfil  that  aim  which 
George  Meredith  beautifully  states  of  a  clear  style,  that  it 
"may  be  read  out  currently  at  a  first  glance"?^  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  each  mark  secures  something  of 
emphasis  in  addition,  in  all  these  cases — in  the  vocative 
and  the  series  especially ;  perhaps  a  very  little  in  the  pointing 
of  parenthetical  elements.  Here,  as  in  the  adverbial 
clause  preceding  the  main  statement,  what  emphasis  is 
gained  is  chiefly  by  the  common  method  of  a  shift  in  the 
order  of  sentence  parts. 

If,  then,  the  basic  purpose  of  punctuation  is  to  make  clear 
the  syntax,  according  to  a  very  few  definite  principles,  any 
variation  from  these  principles  will  obviously  be  most 
emphatic.  It  calls  special  attention  to  itself.  All  known 
writers,  as  in  Miss  Rourke's  citations,  are  of  course 
sources  of  examples  of  such  variation,  and  particularly 
with  the  comma  and  semicolon.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
and  the  vocative,  the  omission  of  the  comma  shows  some- 
thing definite  as  to  Nanda  Brookenham.  But  this  is  also 
a  pretty  dangerous  principle,  as  in  Mr.  James'  adverbial 

^  The  purpose  of  punctuation  for  clearing  up  syntax  is  well  stated  in 
Mr.  Moe's  "Teaching  the  Use  of  the  Comma"  (English  Journal,  March — I 
believe — 1913),  and  is  rested  on  the  practise  of  the  "literary-minded  journals" 
in  a  most  readable  article  by  Mr.  Ward,  "Punctator  Gingriens"  (Ihid.,  Sep- 
tember, 1915). 
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clauses,  above.  A  principal  aspect  of  the  subject  of  punctua- 
tion, surely,  is  its  most  sensible  and  effective  teaching  in 
the  grades  and  high  school,  as  an  element  of  style  early 
useful  to  young  people.  Should  we  not  better  in  these  cases 
teach  and  insist  on  in  practise  four  or  five  definite  and  un- 
mistakable principles  of  punctuating  for  clearness,  such  as 
those  sketched  here?  And  should  we  not  find  it  safer  to 
avoid  consideration  of  variants  as  avenues  to  emphasis 
till  such  time,  perhaps  in  advanced  college  work,  as  the 
apprentice  has  fully  established  habits  of  clear  pointing 
which  will  serve  as  a  firm  base  for  the  individuality  which 
will  characterize  his  style,  if  he  ever  comes  to  have  any,  later? 

Sterling  A.  Leonard 

State  Normal  School 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  FACULTY 
In  these  days  of  investigation  and  accusation  the  college 
president  feels  some  diffidence  in  addressing  the  faculty 
upon  matters  of  university  policy  and  practise.  The  college 
executive  is  accused  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  of  commission 
and  omission.  Soon  after  President  EHot  retired  from  office 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  had  ever  been  accused  of 
lying.  His  answer  was,  "Not  only  have  I  been  accused 
but  they  have  proven  it  upon  me  several  times." 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  college  presidents  of  this  country. 
My  acquaintance  with  many  of  them,  both  while  I  was 
a  member  of  a  college  faculty  and  since  I  have  become  a 
fellow  official,  has  led  me  to  believe  that  they  are  a  high- 
minded,  conscientious  body  of  men.  I  believe  that  in 
general  if  they  fail  it  is  because  of  lack  of  wisdom  and  not 
because  of  any  intention  to  do  wrong.  They  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  institutions  that  they  represent  and  are 
willing  to  do  everything  possible  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  members  of  their  faculties.  In  conferences  of  presidents 
the  principal  topics  discust  are:  better  salaries  for  pro- 
fessors, sabbatical  year,  more  opportunity  for  research, 
and  better  equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories. 

The  university  faculty  should  be  a  unit  in  purpose,  de- 
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sire  to  serve,  and  willingness  to  cooperate.  All  members 
of  the  university  family,  from  the  newest  assistant  to  the 
oldest  emeritus  professor,  should  be  bound  to  the  uni- 
versity by  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  This  loyalty  should  not  be 
of  the  type  represented  by  the  toast,  "My  university,  right 
or  wrong,"  but  rather,  "My  university,  right  or  wrong. 
When  right  I  support  her  with  all  my  powers.  When 
I  beHeve  her  to  be  wrong  I  seek  with  equal  power  the  proper 
source  where  I  may  help  to  make  her  right." 

In  many  respects  the  university  is  a  democracy.  Matters 
of  academic  practise  and  policy  deserve  and  should  have 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussion.  After  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure has  been  agreed  upon  the  time  for  discussion  is 
over  and  action  should  begin.  Refusal  to  comply  with 
a  pohcy  or  practise  that  has  been  agreed  upon  is  treason 
to  the  institution.  If  one  honestly  believes  that  his 
own  notions  are  superior  to  those  of  the  majority,  there 
is  open  to  him  the  opportunity  to  convince  his  colleagues 
by  facts  and  argument.  If  he  can  not  do  this  and  is  un- 
able to  adjust  himself  to  the  will  of  the  majority  there  is 
but  one  course  open  to  him.  He  should  find  an  institution 
where  the  majority  does  agree  with  him. 

The  university  family  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  local  community.  Often  the  members  of 
the  community  are  unduly  critical  and  sensitive.  These 
conditions  must  be  reckoned  with.  Peace  with  one's 
neighbors  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  best  work.  The 
university  man  should  strive  earnestly  to  be  content  with 
the  community  and  the  conditions  of  Hfe  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  If  he  is  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  com- 
munity he  owes  it  to  himself  and  the  work  that  he  is  doing 
to  find  a  place  where  that  adjustment  can  be  made. 

Most  of  us,  in  common  with  other  people,  talk  too  much. 
Much  of  our  talk  is  idle  and  without  intention  of  harming 
anyone.  When  repeated  by  another  with  omissions  and 
changed  accents  it  often  becomes  positively  harmful. 
Criticisms  of  our  colleagues,  however  merited,  are  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  general  public  and  by  members 
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of  the  student  body.     A  good  policy  with  reference  to  each 
other  is  to  speak  words  of  praise  or  to  change  the  subject. 

At  the  present  time  universities  and  colleges  are  under- 
going very  searching  investigations  and  are  subjected  to 
very  severe  criticisms.  Some  of  these  investigations,  as 
at  Wisconsin,  have  done  considerable  harm.  All  institu 
tions,  however,  should  profit  by  these  investigations  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  present 
the  fewest  numbers  of  weak  places.  These  investigations 
have  raised  certain  questions  that  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity family  should  have  in  mind.  I  venture  to  mention 
some  of  them.  It  is  claimed  that  in,  many  institutions  the 
buildings  are  not  used  efficiently.  In  some  cases  requests 
have  been  made  for  additional  buildings  when  the  ones 
already  in  existence  are  not  used  half  of  the  time.  Small 
classes  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  students,  except  in  cases 
easily  justified,  are  regarded  as  unnecessarily  expensive. 
Laymen,  particularly  non-college  people,  are  inquiring  about 
the  working  hours  of  the  professor.  They  desire  to  know 
just  how  the  hours  of  the  day  and  week  are  used.  In  a 
good  many  institutions  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  much 
duplication  of  courses.  This,  of  course,  is  without  defense. 
In  some  cases  it  is  claimed  that  positive  harm  is  done  to 
freshmen  by  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  members 
of  very  large  classes.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  two 
lower  classes  is  done  by  inexperienced  young  collegians. 
It  has  been  found  out  in  a  good  many  cases  that  a  member 
of  the  freshman  class  has  no  contact  with  the  older  men  of 
the  institution  except  it  be  in  a  lecture  course  where  he  is 
one  of  several  hundred.  Investigation  in  some  institutions 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  very  wide  variation  in  the  cost 
of  credit  hours.  The  college  catalog  has  been  held  up  to 
public  scorn  because  of  its  incorrect  statements,  bad  English, 
and  lack  of  clearness. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  in  any  danger  of  investigation. 
I  hope  not.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  examine  our  condition  and  to  give  earnest  and 
careful  consideration  to  all  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned 
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and  to  others  that  our  combined  wisdom  may  find  worthy 
of  study.  If  there  is  any  way  by  which  we  can  use  our 
plant  more  efficiently  we  ought  to  know  it.  If  we  are 
maintaining  small  classes  without  justification  they  should 
be  discontinued.  If  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity courses  are  duplicated  these  duplications  should 
be  prevented.  If  we  have  classes  that  are  too  large  measures 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  them  in  size.  If  the  members 
of  our  freshman  class  have  no  chance  or  but  little  chance 
to  come  in  contact  with  heads  of  departments  this  should 
be  remedied  so  far  as  possible  or  the  practise  should  be 
justified.  If  in  any  department  the  cost  per  credit  hour  is 
excessive  that  department  should  study  the  problem  and 
either  justify  the  great  cost  or  take  measures  to  reduce  it. 
If  our  college  catalog  is  open  to  just  criticism  we  should 
all  be  interested  in  improving  it. 

I  look  to  the  future  with  great  optimism.  I  believe 
that  our  loyalty  to  the  state,  our  spirit  of  cooperation, 
our  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  experience  will  make 
it  easily  possible  to  improve  and  strengthen  this  institution 
in  which  we  all  believe  and  to  which  we  are  all  loyal.  I  am 
glad  that  there  is  rivalry  between  the  colleges.  I  should 
be  sad  if  that  rivalry  extends  outside  college  walls  and 
thus  becomes  destructive  of  our  own  best  interests.  I 
believe  that  each  college  should  be  more  interested  in  the 
youth  that  comes  to  the  university  or  that  may  come, 
than  in  the  college  to  which  he  belongs  or  which  he  may 
join.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  there  is  rivalry  between  the 
departments  in  the  colleges,  but  I  trust  that  this  rivalry 
may  be  of  a  wholesome  kind  and  may  never  find  its  way 
into  the  student  body  or  into  the  citizenship  of  the  state. 
I  trust  that  each  department  is  more  interested  in  the 
student  than  in  the  studies  he  pursues.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  colleges  are  coordinate. 

I  believe  that  we  may  strengthen  and  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  the  university  if  each  of  us  will  become  more 
familiar  with  the  general  work  of  the  institution.  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  tech- 
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nology,  and  law  would  do  well  to  know  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  extension  and  correspondence  work  of  the  college 
of  agriculture.  We  should  be  able  to  talk  intelHgently 
upon  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  these  fields.  I  think 
the  other  three  colleges  would  do  well  to  know  of  the  ex- 
tension work  that  is  being  done  by  the  college  of  technology, 
of  the  large  amount  of  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  state, 
and  that  an  engineering  experiment  station  has  been  or- 
ganized. I  beheve  that  the  other  three  colleges  would  do 
well  to  understand  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  extension  work  this  college  is  doing 
in  education,  and  the  splendid  organization  that  has  been 
effected  for  the  location  of  teachers.  I  beheve  that  the 
other  three  colleges  would  do  well  to  understand  what  has 
been  done  by  the  college  of  law  and  know  something  of  how 
its  graduates  are  taking  positions  of  importance  in  public 
affairs.  I  further  beheve  that  all  four  colleges  would  be 
benefited  by  knowing  something  of  the  extensive  work 
carried  on  by  the  experiment  station  here  on  the  campus, 
and  at  the  experimental  farms.  The  citizens  of  the  state, 
w^hen  they  meet  a  member  of  this  faculty,  expect  him  to 
be  able  to  tell  something  of  the  general  work  of  the  uni- 
versity. I  believe  that  this  expectation  should  be  realized. 
For  the  year  that  is  beginning  it  is  my  own  personal  wish 
that  it  may  be  for  each  of  us  a  year  of  hard  work,  a  year 
in  which  our  interests  in  the  individual  student  may  be 
greater  than  ever  before,  a  year  in  which  we  may  remember 
more  fully  than  ever  before  our  own  earlier  days  and  thru 
that  remembrance  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  youth 
that  we  teach.  I  trust  that  it  may  be  a  year  in  which  we 
shall  cooperate  more  successfully  than  ever  before,  a  year 
in  which  we  shall  discuss  and  settle  to  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction the  serious  problems  that  confront  us.  I  trust  that 
it  may  be  a  year  in  which  we  may  win  our  students  to  a 
closer  personal  contact;  a  year  in  which  they  may  feel 
that  we  are  all  workers  together.  I^astly,  I  trust  it  may 
be  a  year  so  full  of  labor,  aspiration,  and  success  that  its 
end  may  find  all  of  us  thoroly  dissatisfied  with  its  accomphsh- 
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ments  for  I  believe  it  is  only  by  a  holy  dissatisfaction  that 
real  progress  is  assured. 

Robert  J.  Aley 

University  of  Maine 

A  PROBLEM  AND  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
We  hear  much  in  the  educational  world  of  the  problem 
of  the  new  American,  the  immigrant,  and  it  is  indeed  a 
vital  problem;  this  work  we  should  not  leave  undone.  Yet 
there  is  another,  perhaps  too  little  discust,  which  we  must 
do  for  our  own  national  safety ;  we  should  do  it  with  greater 
speed  than  at  present.  This  is  the  bringing  up  to  date  of 
Americans  already  with  us,  of  Americans  whose  ancestors 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  ours  (if  indeed  ours  were 
then  in  America)  in  the  first  struggles  with  nature  and  with 
man's  oppression.  These  Americans  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  our  traditions,'  they  possess  them  in  their  primitive 
form,  they  need  merely  to  be  led  out  of  their  17th  or  i8th 
century  world  into  that  in  which  we  now  Uve.  These 
are  people  perhaps  best  designated  as  the  Southern  High- 
landers— a  name  used  as  the  title  of  the  work  of  Horace 
Kephart,^  which  has  done  much  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  these  American  mountaineers.  They  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  shiftless  "poor  whites  who  are  found" 
all  over  the  South,  but  in  the  lowlands.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  says  in  his  Southern  South  (p.  30  and  31) :  "Nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  is  there  a  distinct  mountain  people. 
The  New  England  mountaineers  live  nowhere  higher  than 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  no  traits  which  mark 
them  from  their  neighbors  in  the  lower  lands;  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  population  is  chiefly  made  up  of  miners; 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  little  peopled;  in  the  South  alone, 
where  some  elevated  valleys  have  been  settled  for  two 
hundred  years,  is  there  an  American  mountain  folk,  with 
a  local  dialect  and  social  system  and  character." 

These  people   have   been,   from   the   advent   of   Charles 
ligbert  Craddock  on,  a  rich  field  for  the  writer,  more  re- 
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cently  the  investigator  has  seen  the  value  of  their  lore  and 
their  ballad  literature. 

Educators  have  not  altogether  neglected  them,  the  many 
worthy  institutions  such  as  Berea  College,  Maryville 
College,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  the  Berry  School,  Mount  Berry, 
Floyd  Co.,  Ga.,  and  others,  have  done  good  work.  But 
the  cr>'  of  each  and  all  of  these,  as  the  cry  of  the  distinc- 
tively mission  schools,  is  for  more  financial  aid.  This 
need  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  our  great 
educational  foundations.  Only  now  is  a  great  effort 
being  inaugurated,  by  a  group  of  Southern  women,  to  gather 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools, 
colleges,  groups  of  persons  willing  to  go  into  the  mountains 
with  an  aim  akin  to  that  of  our  city  settlement  workers. 
The  Ellen  Wilson  Memorial  Fund  for  the  Christian  Educa- 
tion of  Mountain  Youth  represents  a  movement  deserving 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all.  We  educators  are  not  com- 
monly so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  give  largely,  but  let  us 
in  other  ways  support  this  effort,  let  us  spread  abroad  knowl- 
edge of  the  need. 

According  to  the  pamphlet'-  of  Mr.  Norman  Frost,  the 
average  mountaineer  twenty  years  of  age  has  somewhat 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  training  given  in  the  first 
four  grades  of  a  city  school,  the  older  generation  being  much 
less  well  off.  And  the  numbers  of  these  highlanders  are 
variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  millions! 

Articles  on  the  projected  work  of  the  Memorial  Fund 
have  appeared  in  various  places,  as  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  for  July,  and  information  may  be  obtained  of  the 
chairman  of  the  administrative  board,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Elkin, 
Georgian  Terrace,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Archibald  David,  1220  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta. 

If  all  will  work  together  the  stigma  which  our  neglect  of 
these  fellow-citizens  has  left  on  our  educational  system  may 
be  removed  in  this  generation,  otherwise  the  matter  may 
drag  on  indefinitely. 

Mary  Vance  Young 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
-  Bulletin,  No  11.  1915.  whole  number  636,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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REVIEWS 

A  Middle  English  Reader — By  Oliver  Farrar  Emerson,  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  cxxviii  -}- 
478  p.     $2.00. 

A  Literary  Middle  English  Reader— By  Albert  Stanburrough  Cook,  of 
Yale  University.     Boston:   Ginn    and    Company,    1915.     xxviii  +  554  p. 

Professor  Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader,  which  was 
first  pubHshed  some  ten  years  ago,  now  appears  in  a  new 
and  revised  edition.  The  revision  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  reviewers  of  the  first  edition. 
Tho  the  plates  have  been  scratched  here  and  there,  the 
introduction  and  the  body  of  the  text  remain  practically 
the  same.  The  glossary  has  been  re-set,  but  even  in  the 
glossary  the  revision  has  not  been  exhaustive.  A  thoro 
revision  of  the  whole  work  would  have  made  a  better  book 
of  it,  but  it  continues  to  be,  in  the  new  as  in  the  older  form, 
a  useful  collection  of  texts  and  comments,  especially  for  the 
student  of  the  language  of  the  Middle  English  period. 

The  Literary  Middle  English  Reader  of  Professor  Cook  is  the 
reaUzation  of  an  experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Professor 
Cook  has  long  been  convinced  that  Middle  EngHsh  Htera- 
ture  can  be  made  inteUigible  in  its  original  forms  to  modern 
EngUsh  readers  who  have  not,  or  who  do  not  care  to  employ, 
the  traditional  linguistic  methods  of  approach.  His  pur- 
pose in  this  book  has  been  to  present  Middle  EngHsh  litera- 
ture for  readers  who  are  interested  in  it  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  understanding  and  enjoyment.  He  has 
consequently  made  his  selection  of  texts  broad  and  in- 
clusive. The  selections  have  been  grouped  to  illustrate  the 
various  types  of  Middle  English  literature,  but  the  sequence 
of  the  selections  in  the  groups  is  chronological.  They  cover 
romances,  tales,  chronicles,  stories  of  travel,  rehgions  and 
didactic  literature,  illustrations  of  life  and  manners,  trans- 
lations, lyrics  and  plays.     The  size  of  the  book  has  per- 
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mitted  the  editor  to  include  extracts  of  sufficient  length 
adequately  to  represent  the  texts  which  are  not  printed  as 
wholes.     Each  text  is  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  which 
gives    such    information    concerning    authors,    manuscripts 
and  literary  history  as  is  available  or  significant.     A  brief 
chapter   of   eight   pages   outlines   the   barest   essentials   of 
grammatical  equipment  necessary  for  the  reading  of  the 
texts.     The  only  other  editorial  machinery  in  the  book  con- 
sists of  glosses  to  words  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Each  page  is  therefore  self-contained,  and  the  reader  is  not 
required  to  turn  back  and  forth  the  pages  of  the  book  in 
reading  it.     The  number  of  words  which  call  for  glossing 
is  naturally  large,  but  not  so  large  as  one  might  have  ex- 
pected.    On  a  six  inch  page  of  text  they  never  occupy 
more  than  one-third  of  the  page,  to  use  a  rough  and  ready 
measure,  and    seldom    more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 
As  they  are  printed  in  columns  and  amply  spaced  they  are 
easy  of  reference.     It  is  true  that  these  glosses  are  not 
intended  to  supply  a  maximum,  but  a  minimum  of  informa- 
tion.    The  texts   are   not  predigested,    and   the   reader  is 
expected  to  exert  some  degree  of  observation  and  judg- 
ment.    It   does   not   seem,    however,   that   any  intelligent 
reader,  who  really  wants  to  read  the  texts  and  will  take 
some  pains  in  doing  so,  should  have  any  great  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  an  adequate  understanding  of  them.     Cer- 
tainly what  he  gets  would  be  something  infinitely  better 
than  the  reading  of  modernizations  could  give  him.     Even 
the  more  special  student  will  find  some  relief  in  reading 
texts  which  are  not  tail-heavy,  as  in  the  ordinary  doctored 
Middle  English  editions  and  readers,  with  textual  readings, 
notes,  quantity  marks,  cedillas  and  italics.     It  was  worth 
while  preparing  a  book  like  this  in  which  Middle  EngHsh 
literature  may  be  read  primarily  as  literature,  and  it  may 
safely  be  prophesied    that  the   reader  who  goes  to  it  only 
for  literature  will  soon  find  himself  developing  into  some- 
thing of  a  grammarian  and  acquiring  a  considerable  body 
of  first-hand  information  concerning  the  language  of  the 
period.  George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 
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The  Eui^opean  war  has  already  produced  an  extensive 
hterature  of  its  own.  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  has  made  a 
book  entitled  The  third  great  war,  iQi4~igij,  out  of  the 
material  which  he  assembled  from  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Bristol  before  the  Workers*  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. He  interprets  the  present  war  as  a  campaign 
against  the  Hohenzollerns  just  as  two  great  campaigns  were 
conducted  earlier  by  European  allies  against  the  Bourbons 
and  the  Buonapartes.  The  result  is  a  highly  interesting, 
and  in  some  respects,  a  brilliant  little  book.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.     194  p-     $1.00.) 

Another  war  book  which  is  an  assembling  of  contributions 
of  various  authors  who  write  from  different  points  of  view 
is  Why  Europe  is  at  war.  This  question  is  answered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  France,  England,  Germany,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  by  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Frederick  W.  Whit- 
ridge,  Edmund  von  Mach,  Toyokichi  lyenaga  and  General 
Francis  V.  Greene,  respectively.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1915.     170  p.     $i-35) 

Rear  Admiral  Stockton  issued  his  Outlines  of  international 
law  at  the  very  moment  when  the  European  war  was  proving 
that  much  of  his  admirable  work  will  have  to  be  done  over 
again.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear,  simple  and 
readable.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915. 
615  p.     $2.50.) 

Mr.  Norman  Angell's  pen  has  been  active  even  while 
the  great  war  is  raging  about  him.  In  America  and  the  new 
world  state  he  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  the  task  of  world  organization.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  his  knowledge  of  the  field  which  his  book 
covers  is  complete  and  accurate  and  that  his  writing  is  very 
lucid  and  persuasive.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1915-     305  P-     $i-25) 

A  useful  book  for  college  teachers  of  ethics  and  for 
mattu-e  readers  in  that  field  is  provided  by  Professor  De 
Laguna  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
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science  of  ethics.     (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1914.     414  p.) 

We  trust  that  the  unfamiliar  title,  The  Arya  Samaj,  of 
the  book  by  La j pat  Rai,  to  which  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has 
contributed  a  preface,  will  not  prevent  students  of  religion 
and  philosophy  and  of  the  movement  of  popular  opinion 
from  reading  it  with  care.  Mr.  Webb  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  rehgious  movement  with  which  this  book  deals 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  important  one  in  the  whole  history 
of  India.  This  movement  is  in  effect  an  attempted  Prot- 
estant reformation  of  long-standing  abuses  and  legendary 
interpretations  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  It  is  almost  Puri- 
tan in  its  simpHcity  and  emphasis.  It  is  only  a  generation 
old  and  yet  it  bids  fair  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  religious  movements  of  modem  times. 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     305  p.     $1.75.) 

A  book  that  is  useful  but  not  distinguished  is  Towards 
racial  health,  by  Norah  H.  March.  It  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  parents,  teachers  and  social  workers  who  have  to  do 
with  the  training  of  boys  and  girls.  (London:  George 
Routledge  &  Sons,  1915.     326  p.     3s.  6d.) 

Professor  William  Steams  Davis,  the  well-known  teacher 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  to  be  congratulated 
particularly  upon  the  admirable  illustrations  which  accom- 
pany and  give  life  to  his  History  of  medieval  and  modern 
Europe,  a  textbook  for  secondary  schools.  (Boston :  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  19 14.     560  +  xxxii  p.) 

In  the  Catholic  University  Pedagogy  series  there  has  just 
now  appeared  a  History  of  education,  by  Associate  Professor 
Patrick  J.  McCormick,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ics.  While  not  profound,  the  author's  treatment  is  schol- 
arly and  accurate.  Some  of  his  judgments  would  be  dis- 
sented from  by  readers  and  critics  who  might  differ  from 
his  premises,  but  the  value  of  his  book  is  undoubted.  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  The  Catholic  Education  Press,  19 15.     401  p.) 

There  is  no  better  authority  on  practical  questions  af- 
fecting labor  and  the  labor  market  than  Miss  Frances  A. 
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Kellor,  and  there  are  few  better  books  in  its  field  than  her 
Out  of  work,  SL  study  of  unemployment.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.     569  p.     $1.50.) 

An  elaborate  treatment  of  its  subject  is  to  be  found  in 
Economic  geography,  by  John  MacFarlane,  lecturer  in  geog- 
raphy in  the  University  of  Manchester.  An  introductory 
chapter  on  the  physical  conditions  of  economic  activity 
ought  to  be,  and  might  easily  have  been  made  fuller  and 
more  interesting.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
560  p.     $2.25.) 

A  book  which  contains  a  great  many  words  but  few  new 
ideas  is  The  feelings  of  man,  by  Nathan  A.  Harvey,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti.  (Baltimore: 
Warwick  &  York.     382  p.     $1.80.) 

A  textbook  of  somewhat  old-fashioned  type  is  The  funda- 
mentals of  psychology,  by  Benjamin  Danville,  lecturer  on 
education  in  the  Islington  Day  Training  School.  (Balti- 
more: Warwick  &  York,  1915.     382  p.     $1.40.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  buys,  reads  and  uses 
all  the  books  on  English  composition  which  keep  pouring 
from  the  press.  They  are  all  very  much  alike,  altho  occa- 
sionally one  has  a  touch  of  originality  and  more  rarely 
of  genius.  The  latest  book  of  this  kind  to  reach  us  it 
Principles  of  composition  by  Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
1915-     385  P-     $100.) 

Next  to  it  stands  a  book  which  deals  in  part  with  the  same 
field  and  in  part  is  a  combination  of  composition  and  gram- 
mar. This  is  Written  English  by  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Wooley. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1915.     300  p.     $1.00.) 

Still  another  volume  more  definitely  practical  in  char- 
acter is  Writing  an  advertisement  by  S.  Roland  Hall.  This 
book  doubtless  has  its  uses  but  we  wish  that  it  had  laid  more 
stress  upon  keeping  vulgar  and  common  English  out  of  the 
columns  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifiiin  Company,  191 5.     218  p.     75  c.) 
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An   interesting   little   volume   containing   several   of  exj 
President   Eliot's  forceful    and    well-thought-out   speech< 
is  entitled  The  training  for  an  effective  life.     (Boston :  Hough^ 
ton  MifBin  Company,  1915.     87  p.     35c.) 

The  fact  that  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given 
the  study  of  dramatic  literature  and  to  dramatization  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  appearance  of  a  volume  entitled 
Dramatization  by  Sarah  E.  Simons  and  Clem  I.  Orr  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  schools.  It  is  intended  to  instruct 
students  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  dramatic  composition. 
(New  York:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  1915.     422  p.) 

Three  very  well -printed  and  well-illustrated  books  for 
the  use  of  young  children  learning  to  read  are  the  Primer 
and  the  First  and  Second  Readers  in  the  series  known  as 
The  Ideal  Catholic  readers.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  material 
chosen  is  such  as  will  be  of  special  interest  and  value  to  the 
child  of  Catholic  parents.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.     95,  112,  160  p.     30  c.  each.) 

A  striking  and  naturahstic  treatment  of  its  topic  is  offered 
in  the  volume  entitled  Jesus,  a  passion  play,  by  Max  Ehr- 
mann. (New  York:  The  Baker  Taylor  Company,  1915. 
282  p.) 

A  book  of  much  rhetorical  violence  and  accompanying 
confusion  of  thought  is  That  Jew!  by  Richard  McCartney. 
(Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1915.     112  p.) 

For  those  teachers  who  are  in  search  of  material  for  story- 
telling to  children  in  the  elementary  grades  we  can  recom- 
mend A  manual  oj  stories  by  William  B .  Forbush .  (Phila- 
delphia: George  W.  Jacobs,  1915.     310  p.     $1.50.) 

Another  book  and  a  better  one  in  the  same  field  is  Stories 
for  young  hearts  and  minds  by  F.  J.  Gould.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  191 5.     302  p.     80  c.) 

The  same  author  has  prepared  a  volume  more  advanced 
in  character  which  seems  to  us  a  little  ponderous.  It  is  a 
collection  of  stories  suitable  for  the  moral  instruction  of 
children  entitled  Life  and  manners.  (New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  191 5.     332  p.     80c.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Relations  between   M.    Ferdinand    Buisson,    than    whom    no 
America  and  French  educator  is  more  widely  known  or 

more  eminent,  on  returning  to  France  from 
his  service  as  official  representative  of  his  country  at  the 
Educational  Congress  held  at  the  Pan  Pacific  Exposition, 
has  made  public  a  suggestion  that  should  be  promptly 
acted  upon.  M.  Buisson  points  out  that  between  the 
American  common  school  and  the  French  ^cole  publique 
there  are  striking  similarities.  The  forms  differ,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  two  types  of  institution  is  the  same.  This 
spirit  he  describes  as  that  of  a  republican  democracy  which 
in  its  highest  form  always  manifests  a  twofold  character: 
namely,  one  of  unceasing  appeal  to  the  individual  and  one 
of  unceasing  effort  to  promote  social  welfare.  Despite  this 
similarity  of  spirit  and  community  of  interest,  M.  Buisson 
observes  that  the  teachers  of  France  and  America  are 
not  conscious  of  their  close  interrelationship,  separated 
as  they  are  not  only  by  the  Atlantic  but  by  difference  of 
language.  They  have  been  slow  to  understand  and  to 
appreciate  what  the  public  school  systems  of  the  two  great 
republics  have  in  common. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  deficiency  M.  Buisson  brings 
forward  this  concrete  proposition.  He  suggests  that  there 
be  gathered,  both  in  America  and  in  France,  a  selection  of 
the  most  typical  passages  taken  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  in  our  modern  days  have  best  represented  the  nation's 
education  in  its  principles,  its  origins,  its  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  accomplishment,  and  its  ideals.  He  would 
then  have  each  of  these  educational  anthologies  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  other  country,  and  so  effect  an  ex- 
change across  the  Atlantic  and  an  exposition  of  national 
aims  and  accomplishments  in  education.     M.  Buisson  ob- 
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serves  that  the  rCvSult  will  be  as  if  thousands  of  American 
teachers  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools  of  France 
and  as  if  thousands  of  French  teachers  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

This  striking  and  thoroly  practicable  suggestion  should 
be  promptly  acted  upon.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  the 
preparation  of  such  an  anthology  has  already  been  begun. 
When  completed  it  will  doubtless  be  presented  to  the  teachers 
of  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  France- America  Com- 
mittee. We  can  hardly  doubt  that  M.  Buisson  himself 
will  at  once  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  similar  anthology 
on  behalf  of  France. 

We  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the 
Power  of  type  power  of  type  and  of  good  printing  than 

the  satisfaction  that  follows  a  reading  of 
the  Hihhert  Journal,  the  Yale  Review  and  the  Unpopular 
Review.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  these  three  journals  are 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  periodical  publications,  and  that 
every  issue  of  each  one  of  them  is  noteworthy.  It  is  also 
true  that  they  are  the  best  printed  of  all  contemporary 
periodicals  and  that  they  are  therefore  more  inviting  to 
read  and  are  read  with  more  pleasure.  It  is  worthy  of  at 
least  passing  note  that  the  three  best  quarterlies  in  content 
should  also  be  the  three  best  quarterlies  in  form  and  in 
appearance. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report  by 
Some  foreign  James  Mahoney,  that  appears  as  Bulletin  37 

surveys  in  the  current  series  of  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education  with  the  title  Some 
Foreign  Educational  Surveys,  the  Commissioner  calls 
attention  to  the  universal  character  of  the  principles  of  such 
surveys  and  the  vital  interest  they  have,  or  possibly  should 
have,  for  those  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  the 
problems  of  public  education.  The  report  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  foreign  siu-veys  that 
have  been  made  but  limits  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
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certain  types.  In  point  of  authorization,  foreign  educational 
surveys  differ  from  American  surveys  in  that  they  are 
practically  all  made  under  government  auspices,  and  the 
work  is  carried  out  either  by  a  royal  commission,  a  parHa- 
mentary  committee,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  minister  of 
education.  The  findings,  accordingly,  of  a  commission  or 
committee  thus  constituted  have  the  weight  of  government 
authority  and  are  accepted  by  the  schools  and  by  the  general 
pubUc  as  conclusive.  In  scope  the  foreign  survey  in  general 
is  wider  in  character  and  less  local  than  the  American 
survey.  Its  methods  of  information  are  the  securing  of  the 
direct  oral  testimony  of  school  directors,  inspectors  and 
others  who  have  knowledge  of  schools;  the  personal  in- 
spection of  the  schools  by  recognized  experts;  circular 
letters  or  questionnaires  sent  to  persons  directly  concerned 
with  the  schools;  and  the  personal  investigation  of  similar 
schools  or  school  systems  in  other  progressive  nations. 
The  report  contains  as  its  first  entry  the  account  of  a  Swiss 
survey  made  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  1798  directing 
the  "minister  of  arts  and  sciences"  to  reorganize  the  school 
system,  and  published  as  an  official  document  the  succeed- 
ing year.  Under  separate  heads  are  grouped  a  number  of 
EngHsh,  Belgian,  Scotch  and  Irish,  German  and  Austrian 
surveys;  single  surveys  in  .France,  Sweden,  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand ;  and  the  important  survey  made  in 
Canada  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education  and  published  in  four  volumes  in 
1 9 13.  This  last  report  also  contains  information  on  the 
corresponding  conditions  of  education  considered  by  the 
commission  at  hand  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States.  Of  special  importance,  says  the  pamphlet,  are  the 
surveys  of  Dr.  Michael  Sadler.  These  surveys  of  the  City  of 
Sheffield,  of  Liverpool,  of  the  County  Borough  of  Huddersfield, 
of  the  County  Borough  of  Birkenhead,  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  of  the  County  of 
Essex  are  stated  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  to  be  typical 
examples  of  the  best  educational  survey  work  ever  done. 
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Each  survey  considered  in  the  report  has  a  statement  ap- 
pended of  its  intention  and  scope.  In  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  survey  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the 
voluminous  report  made  by  the  commission.  The  pamphlet 
well  fulfils  its  purpose  of  indicating  where  and  how  educa- 
tional surveys  have  been  conducted.  A  complete  bibhog- 
raphy  of  the  subject  would  have  still  further  increased  its 
vahie. 


The  attention  of  the  two  Americas  will 
ISmf  cJ^lsf"     be  largely  directed  to  the  proceedings 

of  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress  now  in  session  at  Washington,  D.  C.  There  will 
be  gathered  there  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
of  the  leading  men  of  letters,  of  science  and  of  public  life  in 
the  Central  and  South  American  repubhcs,  and  they  will 
have  as  colleagues  a  large  representative  body  of  scholars 
and  publicists  from  the  United  States.  The  intellectual 
movement  which  this  Congress  marks  and  emphasizes  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  time.  American  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  studying  South  American  history, 
South  American  geography,  South  American  economic, 
social  and  political  problems,  and  the  Spanish  language, 
which  is  the  key  to  the  Hfe  and  the  literature  of  these 
exceptionally  interesting  and  highly  talented  peoples. 


NOTICE.— The  title  page  and  index  of  volume  50  of  the 
Educational  Review  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  De- 
cember issue.     These  can  be  furnished  separately  for  25  cents. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MODERN  TENDENCIES^ 

You  have  in  your  various  official  capacities  the  most 
momentous  problems  of  the  present  to  consider  and  to 
solve.  Upon  your  action  will  depend  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance and  initiation  of  vast  enterprises,  but  the  very 
existence  of  vast  wealth  shared  by  millions  of  people. 
The  well-being  of  all  will  be  greatly  increased  or  greatly 
diminished  by  your  decisions  and  your  acts. 

No  solution  can  be  absolute;  no  human  is  omniscient; 
but  in  the  composite  wisdom,  experience,  and  common 
sense  of  all,  there  will  certainly  be  found  a  basis,  a  course 
to  follow  which  will  maintain  such  existing  conditions  as 
are  good  without  putting  the  brakes  upon  progress. 

Tonight  we  will  try  to  state  these  conditions;  to  examine 
the  causes  which  have  produced  them;  and,  if  possible, 
to  indicate  a  course  of  action  for  the  future. 

You  will  hear  nothing  novel  or  startling,  only  state- 
ments of  fact  about  which  there  can  be  little  dispute,  and 
certain  percepts,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

There  never  was  in  our  country  a  stronger,  better,  under- 
lying basic  condition,  or  one  more  potential  for  good  than 
that  which  exists  today.  There  should  be  certainty  and 
stability  in  our  economic  condition;  instead  there  is  un- 
certainty and  doubt. 

^  An  address  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California 
to  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
October  13,  1915. 
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Instead  of  a  settled  and  definite  course  of  action  there 
is  a  chaos  of  confused  and  continually  changing  thought. 

As  a  consequence  of  perpetual  striving  for  personal 
aggrandizement  rather  than  for  substantial  public  benefit, 
clear,  well-defined  economic,  social  and  political  policies 
are  not  being  proposed  for  discussion  and  adoption,  but 
are  submerged  under  all  sorts  of  fads,  fancies  and  vagaries 
seriously  advanced  as  cure-alls  for  every  possible  condi- 
tion. 

To  just  what  extent  this  state  of  affairs  will  be  carried, 
just  what  may  be  the  outcome,  just  how  far  it  will  result 
in  the  disturbance  or  disintegration  of  basic  and  funda- 
mental principles,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

There  is  danger,  grave  danger,  but  offsetting  this  danger 
is  the  well-founded  hope  that  when  seriously  aroused 
the  American  people  will  bring  into  action  that  common 
sense  of  which  they  are  possest,  and  avert  catastrophe. 

The  great  majority,  so  long  as  they  are  comfortable, 
are  indifferent  to  disturbances.  When  disturbances  be- 
come so  serious  as  to  endanger  individual  comfort,  they 
arouse  themselves,  act  with  intelligence,  straighten  out 
affairs,  and  again  sink  into  repose  and  soon  forget  that 
there  was  trouble. 

While  probably  there  never  have  been  much  worse, 
there  have  been  similar  disturbances.  Let  us  make  a 
thoro  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  try  to  find  the  ciure. 

CONTROIvIvING   CONDITIONS 

In  all  consideration  of  economic  questions,  actually 
existing  conditions  should  be  assumed  to  control.  Past 
experience  is  a  dependable  guide  so  long  as  it  appHes  to 
continuing  or  similar  conditions.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
ignore  the  past  and  the  present,  and  set  up  as  a  basis  quasi 
ideal  conditions  which  have  no  existence.  While  ideal 
conditions  are  much  to  be  desired,  until  they  are  estab- 
lished, the  closer  we  keep  in  our  minds  the  actual  conditions 
the  greater  is  the  possibility  of  improvement.  Obstacles 
and  difficulties  can  not  be  ignored.     Reform  can  only  be 
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accomplished  by  the  coordinated  effort  of  all,  acting  upon 
a  correct  understanding  of  real  conditions. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  today  as  to  what 
are  the  actualities.  There  are  few  mental  visions  capable 
of  taking  that  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field, 
essential  to  success  in  social  or  political  reform. 

Disputable  speculations  and  assertions  as  to  what  is, 
or  what  will  be — which  appeal  to  human  generosity  or 
selfishness — are  apt  to  be  more  controlHng,  than  any 
presentation  of  actualities  which  may  be  unpleasant  and 
obstructive.  Obstructive  conditions  must  be  overcome  by 
effort,  whereas  hypothetical  difficulties  can  be  dissipated 
by  a  change  in  phrasing  or  by  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Promise  can  always  eclipse  performance.  Per- 
formance never  will  equal  irresponsible  promise  or  pre- 
diction. Everyone  knows  the  fate  of  him  who  tells  the 
first  fish  story. 

THE   HUMAN   FACTOR 

The  past  shows  us  that  better  social  conditions  are  but 
evolutions,  and  have  ever  closely  coincided  with  material 
progress.  Whether  or  not  material  progress  is  the  cause 
or  only  a  potent  influence  may  be  debatable,  but  history 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  advance  agent. 

Individual  action  is  the  most  unsettling  factor  of  human 
progress;  it  fluctuates  between  the  extremes  of  perfection 
and  imperfection.  It  is  controlled  and  influenced  by 
habit,  education,  environment,  temperament  and  passion; 
always  generous  and  noble  when  influenced  by  known 
suffering  it  may  be  absolutely  selfish  when  influenced  by 
material  possessions  or  individual  comfort.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  in  ''openness  to  conviction"  of  various 
individuals  under  similar  influences.  What  course  of 
action  individuals  will  take  under  any  given  condition  or 
any  given  influence  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

That  one  has  been  right  in  any  matter,  is  far  from  con- 
clusive that  he  may  be  right  in  other  matters.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  individual  who  has  succeeded  in  one  line  will 
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succeed  in  other  and  dissimilar  lines.  Confidence  in  an 
individual  because  of  some  single  success  has  caused  many- 
disappointments.  There  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  place 
absolute  confidence  in  some  one  individual,  to  make  him 
the  repository  of  confidence,  and  in  social,  economic  or 
political  matters,  that  individual  is,  for  his  group  or  his 
party,  the  dominant  powerful  intellect,  and  to  him,  individ- 
uals dominant  in  other  things,  leaders  of  reputation  and 
experience,  subordinate  their  own  personalities;  whatever 
he  may  advocate  is  accepted  without  question.  This 
supremacy  may  be  well  deserved  and  worthy  of  the  fol- 
lowing; it  may  only  be  some  strange  fascination  or  some 
appeal  to  imagination.  This  power  may  be  used  for  a 
worthy  purpose,  which  when  accomplished  is  of  general 
benefit,  or  it  may  be  used  for  a  purpose,  too  large,  involved 
and  complicated  for  a  leader  who  has  the  imagination  to 
conceive  great  things  but  not  the  patience  and  abihty  to 
carry  them  to  accomplishment.  Before  his  followers 
realize  his  mistakes  he  may  become  so  entangled,  and  he 
may  have  so  entangled  them,  that  the  cause  is  lost  and  all 
have  become  involved  in  a  maze  of  disastrous  perplexities. 

Or,  the  purpose  he  advocates  may  be  false  in  principle, 
impossible  yet  plausible;  even  after  his  followers  have  lost 
confidence  and  failure  is  evident,  they  hesitate  and  are 
loath  to  assert  themselves ;  some  will  not*  see,  some  will  be 
held  by  a  sense  of  personal  loyalty,  and  some  will  selfishly 
hope  for  some  individual  benefit. 

Greater  disaster  has  been  brought  about,  more  char- 
acters have  been  smirched  by  blind  confidence  in  indi- 
viduals, than  there  have  ever  been  thru  intentional  deceit 
or  fraud. 

This  phase  of  human  character  must  be  taken  into 
account,  for  it  explains  many  events  in  life  otherwise  not 
possible  to  understand.  These  peculiarities  account  for 
many  fundamental  differences  of  opinion  on  vital  questions 
upon  which  each  enthusiast  thinks  that  there  should  be  no 
honest  difference  and  that  all  are  wrong  who  differ. 

There  always  will  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  and 
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the  only  way  to  reach  a  workable  condition  of  human 
affairs  is  by  an  "understanding"  reached  thru  discussion, 
and  a  "conclusion"  reached  thru  mutual  concession.  In 
this  way  a  course  of  action  will  be  determined  in  which  all 
can  acquiesce  and  toward  which  all  can  work  in  a  spirit  of 
hearty  accord  for  a  common  purpose.  While  the  con- 
clusions may  not  be  the  very  best — who  can  tell? — there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  will  be  the  best  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Emotional  movements  are  not  permanent,  nor  are  they 
stepping-stones  to  something  better,  for  they  are  not  based 
on  any  mental  quality  that  leads  to  improvement. 

It  is  easy,  to  say,  but  impossible  to  prove,  what  "would 
have  happened."  Time  settles  definite  prophetic  state- 
ments, but  "might-have-beens"  can  never  be  determined. 

All  improvements  in  our  social  relations  must  be  based 
upon  improvements  of  environment  and  habit  of  the 
human  mind;  an  evolution  thru  systematic  and  practical 
education  from  existing  conditions. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  INFl^UENCES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  J^OR 
BETTER   OF   WORSE   IN   OUR   ECONOMIC   AND   SOCIAIv   RE- 
LATIONS  AND   CONDUCT? 

Within  a  recent  period,  no  longer  than  one  man's  life- 
time, tremendous  changes  have  taken  place. 

When  that  individual  was  young,  man  was  self-dependent. 
With  the  exception  of  the  "luxuries"  the  man  and  the 
family  produced  and  fashioned  nearly  every  article  of 
individual  or  household  use,  and  were  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  all  others.  Production  and  manufacture 
were  by  disassociated  individual  work,  mostly  by  manual 
labor,  or  if  centralized  were  in  exceedingly  small  groups. 
Intercommunication  was  generally  confined  to  the  neighbor- 
hood; if  extended  beyond  it  was  thru  occasional  visits,  or 
semi-occasional  letters  to  which  exceptional  importance 
was  attached.  Intercommunication,  intercourse  or  inter- 
change between  separate  sections  or  states  was  uncom- 
mon and  between  separate  nations  and  continents  almost 
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negligible.  There  were  a  few  centers  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Fully  half  of  the  world  was  substantially  un- 
known. 

What  has  been  the  change  in  one  "recent  man's"  life- 
time? 

Now  the  great  majority  are  dependent  upon  others  for 
the  comforts,  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life.  Ex- 
treme parts  of  the  country  are  now  in  closer  connection 
than  were  neighborhoods;  personal  intercourse  between 
individuals  widely  separated  are  but  every-day  occurrences. 
The  food  upon  the  table  is  brought  from  distant  lands, 
seas  and  forests. 

Instead  of  disassociated  manual  labor,  labor  is  now 
centralized  in  vast  establishments  where  machinery  has 
largely  replaced  manual  labor.  On  the  farm  the  raw 
material  and  produce  is  exchanged  for  the  necessities  of  life 
manufactured  elsewhere.  The  trolley  car  passes  your  door, 
and  frequent  and  swift  trains  or  traveling  hotels  are  con- 
venient for  customary  journeys  between  distant  towns. 
For  intercommunication  the  mails  are  frequent.  For 
immediate  communication  the  telegraph  annihilates  distance 
and  for  social  or  business  conversation,  whether  with  those 
in  an  adjoining  house  or  distant  city,  the  telephone  makes 
personal  intercourse  possible. 

The  changes  in  habits,  customs  and  conventions  of  oiu* 
social  organization  have  been  greater  in  that  "recent 
man's"  Hfe  than  in  any  previous  thousand  years. 

Everything  or  nearly  everything  which  contributed  to 
these  new,  if  not  better  conditions,  were  introduced  as 
luxuries,  soon  became  conveniences  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly became  necessities. 

That  which  contributed  most  largely  towards  these 
changes,  and  without  which  they  would  be  impossible,  is 
'  'intercommunication ' '  and  '  'transportation . ' ' 

Intercommunication  and  transportation,  cheap  and 
efficient,  have  made  possible  the  enjoyment  of  the  world's 
products  in  every  section  and  the  assembling  of  raw  ma- 
terial from  widely  separated  sections  at  the  most  favorable 
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point  for  manufacture  and  distribution ;  it  has  made  possible 
transactions  and  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  now  easier  to  arrange  matters  between  individuals 
widely  scattered  than  formerly  between  those  in  the  same 
community.  As  intercommunication  and  transportation 
develops,  so  develops  commerce  and  society. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  EFl^ECT  OF  THESE  CHANGES? 

The  wealth  of  our  country  has  been  created  by  and  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  these  facilities;  without  them 
it  would  disappear.  * 'Transportation  and  intercom- 
munication change  local  stagnation  to  world-wide  pros- 
perity." Transportation  and  intercommunication  have 
created,  and  upon  their  continuance  depend,  the  populous 
and  prosperous  commercial  and  social  centers.  All  other 
public  services  are  subordinate  to  these. 

Wherever  man  lives,  in  city  or  country,  he  is  dependent; 
he  must  be  served. 

In  the  beginning  these  services  were  hailed  and  welcomed 
as  ''beneficial  advantages;"  soon  they  were  regarded  as 
"dependencies"  of  public  favor,  and  as  public  dependence 
upon  them  increased,  they  were  regarded  more  from  the 
point  of  self-interest,  and  narrow  consideration  became 
prominent  in  all  dealings  with  them. 

This  attitude  was  no  new  characteristic.  Society  has 
never  allowed  that  which  is  necessary  to  existence  to  be 
entirely  controlled  by  private  interest.  It  has  always  been 
brought  under  sufficient  control  and  regulation  to  prevent 
extortion  or  oppression,  without  destroying  the  conven- 
tional rights  of  property,  which  were  additionally  safe- 
guarded by  its  character,  its  small  investment,  its  adapta- 
bility to  other  purposes. 

The  construction  and  equipment  of  present-day  utilities 
require  large  "  unrecallable "  investment  in  special  plant 
and  equipment  which  has  little  or  no  liquidating  value  as  a 
going  concern  of  the  same  nature,  and  without  equitable 
treatment  there  must  be  great  loss. 

These  public  services,  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
at  the  minimum  cost,  necessarily  assumed  the  nature  and 
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many  of  the  characteristics  of  ''monopoHes."  This  was 
made  an  excuse  for  the  enactment  of  restraining  laws  and 
made  them  too  frequently  the  target  of  misrepresentation 
and  at  times  of  veritable  persecution  which  might  be  bru- 
tally described  in  the  expression  "might  makes  right." 

The  regrettable  trouble,  the  greatest  danger  of  all,  is  the 
lack  of  a  proper  recognition  of  the  close  interdependent 
relations  between  the  prosperity  of  these  utiUties  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  public. 

Reckless  methods  of  promotion,  and  disregard  of  public 
rights  by  some  of  the  many  connected  with  these  utilities, 
have  antagonized  the  public  and  created  the  idea  that  the 
practises  of  a  few  were  the  practises  of  all.  Some  of  the 
managers  may  have  given  too  much  consideration  to 
their  shareholders  and  too  little  to  the  pubHc,  forgetting 
the  mutual  interdependence  and  common  interests,  but 
there  has  been  and  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  meet 
the  public  in  a  broad  and  liberal  way.  In  many  of  the  most 
marked  cases  of  maladministration  and  reckless  financial 
management  the  underlying  purpose  was  to  profit  thru 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  facilities,  and  in  nearly 
every,  if  not  every  instance,  the  public  have  obtained  bet- 
ter, more  extended  and  even  cheaper  services  and  facili- 
ties. 

Much  of  the  public  misunderstanding  and  financial 
loss  to  the  public  has  been  thru  new  promotions,  which 
under  the  name  of  "competition"  and  the  cry  of  "down 
with  monopoly"  duplicated  in  part  existing  utilities, — 
covered  only  the  profitable  part  of  the  business, — and 
did  not  meet  the  essential  raison  d'itre  of  a  utility,  which 
is,  to  afford  facilities  to  all.  Investment  was  increased 
without  increasing  facilities,  and  the  power  of  the  existing 
utiHty  to  extend  service  was  lessened  by  dividing  the  profit- 
able business. 

ANOTHER  AND  EVEN  GREATER  CHANGE  HAS  TAKEN  PI^ACE  IN 

THE  CONDITIONS  WHICH  CONTROI^  HUMAN  PROGRESS  IN 

THIS  COUNTRY 

During  this  same  period,   or  one   "recent  man's"   life- 
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time,  the  political  as  well  as  the  economical  and  social 
structure  has  been  revolutionized.  The  so-called  democra- 
cies in  previous  periods  of  the  world  were  in  fact  nothing 
but  aristocracies. 

Our  government,  organized  as  a  representative  republic, 
had  at  the  beginning  many  of  the  elements  of  an  "aris- 
tocracy." Those  who  by  birth,  education,  or  acquisition 
occupied  the  leading  positions  in  society  had  weight  and 
influence  in  public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  This  was  but 
a  continuation  of  the  traditions  and  customs  in  the  colonies 
and  in  the  countries  from  which  our  ancestors  came. 

The  change  from  an  "aristocracy"  to  a  real  "democ- 
racy" did  not  take  place  until  those  earlier  settlers  and 
pioneers  who  subdued  the  wilderness,  established  new  com- 
munities, and  thru  suffering  and  privations  became  a 
self-reliant,  independent  people,  had  established  such  an 
equality  as  did  not  prevail  even  among  the  original  set- 
tlers of  this  country. 

Much  that  is  regrettable  could  not  have  happened  if 
the  new  generations  of  our  own  people  and  the  new  immi- 
gration had  found  the  same  undeveloped  wilderness  to 
overcome  as  did  the  pioneers  and  advance  agents  in  the 
settlement  of  our  vast  territory. 

Instead  of  a  wilderness,  there  was  a  settled  country  and 
superior  conditions  with  sufficient  possibility  and  poten- 
tiaHty  to  give  abundant  opportunity  to  all,  native  or  for- 
eign born,  who  had  the  initiative  or  the  application  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  abundant  occupation  for  those  who 
preferred  less,  with  less  exertion,  or  were  willing  to  be 
servers  rather  than  leaders.  All  can  now  secure  with  the 
broadest  freedom,  material  comforts  and  satisfying  environ- 
ments superior  to  any  that  could  be  had,  by  any  effort,  in 
olden  times,  or  in  foreign  homes. 

The  most  marked  changes  have  been: 

Simple  life  to  complex  life. 

Dissociated  individual  effort  and  small  enterprises  to 
centralized  cooperative  enterprises  and  aggregated  labor. 
Highly  skilled  manual  labor  to  automatic  machinery. 
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Apparent  corporate  irresponsibility  dominated  by  a 
few  individuals,  instead  of  individual  responsibility. 

Disturbance  of  relative  standards  of  value  of  long 
standing,  caused  by  great  discoveries  of  precious  minerals. 

The  great  increase  in  nominal  but  not  relative  wealth 
of  the  individual,  and  a  greater  distribution  of  property 
to  the  whole  public  thru  the  changing  of  the  great  poten- 
tial resources  of  the  country  into  tangible  and  reaHzable 
assets  by  the  restless  and  resistless  energy  of  the  inventor, 
the  dreamer,  the  optimist,  backed  by  energy,  initiative 
and  persistency. 

The  introduction  of  new  educational  standards,  which 
created  wider  and  more  envious  distinctions  between 
manual  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  forced  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  along  lines  which  unsettled  old  ideas  with- 
out replacing  them  by  something  as  good  or  better,  dis- 
turbing the  old  belief  and  faith  in  self-help  and  self-de- 
pendence, in  industry,  thrift  and  accumulation,  all  of  which 
created  in  the  minds  of  many,  dissatisfaction  with  their 
own  position  and  an  antagonistic  envy  toward  others  more 
fortunate. 

These  changes  have  taken  away  from  the  partially 
educated  or  incompletely  developed  mind  old  and  satis- 
fying ideas,  and  created  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and  a  gnaw- 
ing suspicion  that  there  is  some  magic  power  which  is  be- 
ing used  against  them. 

MilUons  of  immigrants,  at  home  controlled  by  fear  and 
force,  with  no  voice  except  that  of  secret  lawless  methods, 
with  no  realization  of  any  difference  between  hberty  and 
license,  were  cut  loose  from  restraint  imposed  upon  them 
by  custom  and  tradition,  and  without  education  or  ideas 
of  pubUc  obligations  were  put  on  a  political  equaHty  in 
every  respect  with  those  who  by  experience  and  genera- 
tions of  education  were  prepared  for  all  the  rights  of  higher 
citizenship. 

All  these  discontented  forces  welded  into  soHd  phalanxes 
of  voters  led  by  self-seeking  politicians  who  promise  the 
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impossible,  have  become  an  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
country  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Their  relative  influences  have  been  increased  by  the  in- 
difference and  neglect  of  civic  obligations  by  representative 
and  leading  citizens,  some  of  them  all  the  time,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  some  of  the  time,  and  by  the  stubborn,  uncon- 
ceding  resistance  of  impractical  enthusiasts  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  any  movement  not  of  their  own  suggestion. 

If  but  a  small  part  of  the  wrong  conditions  which  are 
believed  by  the  dissatisfied  to  exist,  did  exist,  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  would  be  as  nothing  to  what  would  be 
possible  in  this  country  at  any  moment. 

But  in  the  face  of  these  assertions  all  know  that  very  many 
of  our  leaders  of  thought  or  industry  and  of  those  coming 
forward  to  replace  them,  are  but  the  first  or  second  genera- 
tion from  toilers  in  the  ranks. 

Before  any  permanent  change  can  come,  the  whole  pub- 
lic must  be  educated  up  to  a  full  realization  of  their  civic 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  all  must  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  civic  problems  and  administration  by  giving 
generously  of  their  individual  time  and  effort. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  develop  proper 
understanding  and  education.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  future  ''uplift"  or  development  some  conditions  will 
never  change.  Food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  no  matter 
how  simple,  must  be  produced  and  prepared  for  use  by 
labor.  Transportation  and  intercommunication  must  be 
provided  by  labor.  All  kinds  of  work  must  be  done ;  agree- 
able or  disagreeable;  cleanly  or  soiHng.  From  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  finished  product,  some  must  bear  the  physical 
burden,  some  the  mental,  and  some  the  financial. 

There  must  be  mutual  concession  and  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  comfort  of  all.  There  must  be  lead- 
ers and  followers,  for  without  organization  there  can  be 
only  chaos.  Society  must  be  organized  and  improved,  if 
possible,  without  destroying  its  essential  elements,  or  man 
must  go  back  to  the  primitive  state  where  each  does  every- 
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thing  for  himself,  or  by  brute  strength  forces  someone  into 
slavery  to  do  it  for  him. 

Much  can  be  done  to  improve  conditions  and  environ- 
ment surrounding  labor  and  rest,  but  the  only  way  to 
permanently  better  the  condition  of  the  individual  is  to 
teach  him  to  raise  himself,  by  his  own  efforts,  into  a  better 
position  and,  by  thrift,  economy  and  intelHgence  in  labor, 
and  by  absence  of  self-indulgence  ea,m  and  save  enough  to 
take  care  of  his  future. 

There  must  exist  a  curator  for  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Dishonest  practises  now  protected  by  sophistries  and 
plausible  evasions  must  be  punishable.  That  can  be  ac- 
complished by  confining  the  statutory  laws  to  general 
rather  than  specific  subjects.  There  is  abundant  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong,  and  there  are  laws  if  enforced 
and  precendents  if  followed  to  reach  all.  If  one  uses  or 
allows  to  be  used  a  good  reputation  in  ignorance  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  used,  or  misleads  others  thru  misrepre- 
sentation based  on  ignorance,  it  is  a  crime  and  should  be 
so  treated.  Representation  used  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing or  persuading  others  should  be  based  on  actual 
knowledge  and  correct  information. 

The  whole  public  must  be  convinced  that  nothing  gained 
at  the  expense  of  others  can  be  permanently  beneficial; 
that  no  advantage  to  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals 
gained  by  combination  of  interests  against  other  individuals 
can  be  permanently  beneficial ;  that  waste  and  extravagance 
in  public  expenditure  and  administration  cause  higher  taxes 
than  all  the  graft  of  years.  Our  lawmakers  instead  of 
seeking  new  ways  for  taxation  should  curb  reckless  ex- 
travagance in  public  expenditure.  Owners,  proprietors 
and  corporations  may  pay  the  tax,  but  every  tax  comes 
from  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  tax  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  production  as  are  wages,  and  between 
the  raw  material  and  the  ultimate  consumer  come  all 
costs.  Profit  is  the  incentive  to  production;  without  profit 
progressive  industry  would  cease,  but  any  unnecessary 
expenditure  or  tax  is  a  brake  on  progress  and  a  burden  upon 
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prosperity.     Taxes,  high  cost  of  material,  waste,  idleness, 
careless  work,  are  included  in  the  rent  of  the  tenement. 

The  rent  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

No  uplift  can  be  permanent,  no  reform  beneficial,  with- 
out full  recognition  of  the  natural  and  cultivated  differ- 
ences in  man.  Some  are  leaders,  some  are  dependent  fol- 
lowers, some  want  restful  positions,  some  only  responsi- 
bility; some  see  and  pluck  opportunity  from  sterile  sur- 
roundings, others  may  be  bombarded  with  opportunity 
but  accept  none  of  it. 

All  should  realize  that  if  we  are  to  live  in  comfort,  the 
efforts  of  all  must  fit  into  each  other  and  that  some  con- 
cession, some  give-and-take,  is  necessary.  When  all  these 
things  are  done,  each  will  find  his  proper  place  in  the  social 
organization  and  all  will  be  enabled  to  have  their  proper 
share  in  life  and  prosperity. 

TEivEPHONE 

The  broadening  extension  and  improvement  of  our  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  utility  enterprises;  their  applica- 
tion, availabihty  and  adaptability  to  the  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  humanity,  are  due  in  a  very  large  sense  to  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  and  technical  methods  into  their  con- 
ception, construction  and  operation. 

The  great  profits  which  have  been  made  in  many  indus- 
trial enterprises  have  not  been  extorted,  as  many  believe, 
from  the  public  thru  force  of  their  necessities,  but  by 
giving  to  the  public  more  or  better  at  the  same  or  less  price 
and  by  more  or  better  being  produced  by  the  same  or  less 
physical  effort  on  the  part  of  labor.  Some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  have  been  thru  the  elimination  or  utilization  of 
waste,  or  the  conservation  of  energy. 

In  all  industrial  or  constructive  enterprises  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  staff  and  the  laboratory  are  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  organization  as  any  other,  and  the  enter- 
prise which  neglects  it  can  not  keep  pace  with  others  that 
do  not. 

Scientists  and  technical  experts  of  the  highest  grade, 
such  as  were  formerly  to  be  found  only  in  the  laboratories 
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or  recitation  rooms  of  colleges  and  universities,  are  now 
found  in  the  laboratories  of  every  great  industrial  enter- 
prise opening  up  new  fields  for  old  things,  or  developing 
new  things  for  fields  both  old  and  new,  and  extracting  from 
waste,  something  which  will  either  add  to  or  cheapen  some 
necessity  of  life.  This  costs  money  and  is  only  possible 
where  the  expense  can  be  spread  over  such  large  produc- 
tion as  to  make  the  cost  to  each  unit  of  production  negligi- 
ble. Consumption  ceases  when  the  unit  cost  of  anything 
is  made  greater  than  the  unit  value  to  the  consumer,  and 
production  must  cease  when  the  unit  cost  is  made  greater 
than  the  price  obtainable. 

In  the  development  of  the  telephone,  at  the  very  start 
the  investigation,  research  and  experimental  department 
was  established. 

Quoting  from  one  of  the  reports  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company: 

"For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  technical,  electrical  and 
mechanical  operating  experts  must  be  gathered  together 
and  educated.  To  educate  and  assist  these,  to  enable 
them  to  do  intelligent  work,  avoid  repetition  and  duplica- 
tion, all  that  had  gone  before  and  all  that  was  being  done 
here  and  elsewhere  must  be  known.  For  this  purpose  a 
bureau  of  research  and  information  was  formed.  Patent 
and  legal  experts  must  be  employed  and  educated  to  se- 
cure the  advantage  of  this  work  and  study,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  protection  in  the  use  of  the  patents." 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  innovations  in  the  telephone  in- 
strumentalities were  first  tried  out,  if  not  evolved,  by  that 
staff.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  present  position  of 
the  Bell  System  and  for  whatever  position  it  may  occupy 
in  the  future.  The  staff  includes  a  greater  number  of 
scientific  and  technical  and  mechanical  experts  of  the  higher 
grade  than  can  be  found  in  any  university  or  industrial 
enterprise  in  the  world.  It  enables  the  Bell  System  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  art,  protects  the  public  from  ex- 
actions of  outside  inventions,  and  gives  every  associated 
company  in  the  system  expert  advice  and    expert    assis- 
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tance  in  the  operation  and  improvement  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  in  the  projection  of  future  development. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  report  of  the  company: 

"This  advance  has  not  been  dependent  on  any  one  in- 
vention, idea  or  suggestion,  but  is  the  result  of  tens  or  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  things,  each  a  spadeful, 
as  it  were,  in  filling  up  or  removing  the  obstacles,  and  smooth- 
ing the  paths  of  progress.  Inventions  of  wondrous  ana- 
lytical subtlety  have  marked  epochs  in  the  progress  of  the 
telephone  service,  but  in  an  art  or  industry  or  system 
made  up  of  many  interdependent  operations  and  services, 
each  new  idea,  no  matter  how  controlling,  must  be  adapted 
to  what  already  exists  to  make  it  serviceable;  any  great 
or  small  invention  is  only  useful  when  moulded  into  the 
mass  so  that  its  service  becomes  an  undeterminate  part 
of  the  service  of  the  whole  system." 

The  cost  is  large.  It  is  spread  over  a  vast  system.  The 
unit  cost  is  small,  but  the  results,  almost  unappreciable 
from  day  to  day,  are  marked  from  year  to  year.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  years  was  saved  to  the  public  by  the  protection 
it  gave  against  one  claim  of  an  extended  patent,  which 
would  have  prevailed  except  for  the  knowledge  and  in- 
formation which  this  bureau  had  and  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  no  other  source. 

This  work  could  not  be  carried  on  by  any  disassociated, 
unrelated  system  of  local  exchanges;  no  limited  system 
•could  give  the  universal  service  of  the  Bell  System,  of  which 
every  subscriber  is  a  center  from  which  conversation  is 
possible  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
any  like  work  being  carried  on  by  any  government  owned 
and  operated  telephone  system  in  the  world.  All  the 
world  depends  on  the  Bell  for  the  latest  and  the  best. 
Many  novel  projects  are  advanced  by  inventors  or  pro- 
moters, some  legitimate,  some  for  promotion  purposes, 
but  without  any  exception  the  only  things  in  the  way  of 
intercommunication  by  conversation  which  stands  the 
test  of  time  are  those  which  have  been  either  initiated 
inside,  or  adopted  and  developed  in  the  Bell  System.     The 
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work  is  carried  on  quietly;  and  what  is  done  or  being  done 
is  not  announced  by  promise  or  prophecy,  but  by  intro- 
duction to  public  use. 

In  the  improvement  of  new  instrumentalities  the  "ma- 
chine as  a  whole"  must  be  put  under  trial.  In  most  utili- 
ties the  "system"  is  made  up  of  separate  "machines"  or 
parts,  each  of  which  can  be  developed  independently  in 
different  manufactories  or  laboratories  and  combined  into 
one  effective  system. 

The  telephone  "talking  machine"  is  not  the  transmitter 
or  the  receiver  alone.  A  single  telephone  or  transmitter 
and  receiver,  without  the  connecting  wire,  is  about  the 
most  useless  thing  in  the  world.  The  "talking  machine" 
or  "complete  instrumentality"  consists  of  the  transmitter 
and  receiver,  the  connecting  lines,  the  switchboard,  auxil- 
iary apparatus,  loading  and  phantom  coils,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  instruments  and  instrumentalities  any  part  of 
which  may  be  put  in  use  for  any  conversation  and  all  of 
which  is  necessary  to  complete  a  universal  system.  Every 
improvement  must  be  demonstrated  by  use  on  the  entire 
"talking  machine"  on  the  whole  system;  if  it  is  but  one 
unit  the  effect  must  be  noticed  on  the  whole  and  its  con- 
nection with  all  other  parts  observed. 

Quoting  from  a  report  of  the  company: 

"The  telephone  plant,  in  all  its  parts,  must  ever  be  sub- 
ject to  a  process  of  evolution  tending  always  to  a  higher 
and  higher  type.  Its  capabilities  of  responding  to  these 
advancing  requirements  furnish  a  good  test  of  its  design 
and  efficiency  and  value. 

' '  The  plant  of  the  Bell  System  must  not  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  completed  machine  which  becomes  worn  out,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  is  thrown  away  and  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
It  is  like  an  ever-living  organism,  always  growing  in  size 
and  usefulness,  incorporating  into  its  structure  what  is 
new  and  improved,  and  eliminating  the  obsolete,  the  worn 
out  and  the  used  up.  Thus  it  is  kept  permanently  in  a 
condition  of  full  vigor  and  at  the  point  of  highest  attainable 
efficiency,  anticipating  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the  ser- 
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vice  and  responding  successfully  to  the  always-increasing 
requirements  of  the  public." 

The  problem  commenced  with  the  "smallest  possible 
talking  machine,"  a  telephone  transmitter  connected  with 
a  receiver,  such  as  Bell  and  Watson  used  in  that  first  his- 
toric conversation.  This  small  machine  has  expanded 
into  one  of  many  milHons  of  receivers  and  transmitters, 
connected  by  millions  of  miles  of  wire,  equipt  with  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  auxiHary  apparatus.  The  present  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  all  of  this.  The  problem  of  trans- 
continental talk  could  not  be  solved  over  a  local  circuit, 
nor  a  circuit  reaching  but  half  way;  it  had  to  be  solved 
over  an  equivalent  circuit  connected  with  the  system. 
The  solution  of  talking  thru  underground  circuits  could 
only  be  solved  by  actual  underground  circuits.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  electrical  high  tension  interference 
could  only  be  solved  after  those  circuits  were  in  operation 
and  their  effect  upon  the  system  observed.  The  problem 
as  to  giving  the  most  efficient  local  and  long  distance  ser- 
vice to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers  had  to  be  solved 
by  observation  and  deduction  on  a  system  which  had  the 
fines  and  the  subscribers.  In  other  words,  the  telephone 
service  of  today  has  been  an  evolution,  step  by  step,  some 
short,  none  very  long,  from  the  original  — "small  machine" 
— i.  e.,  two  telephones  and  connecting  wire  between  adja- 
cent rooms — to  the  existing  nation-wide  universal  "talk- 
ing machine"  of  the  BeU  System.  The  instruments  which 
BeU  and  Watson  used  with  difficulty  between  two  rooms 
in  the  same  building  can  now  be  used,  because  of  the  im- 
provements to  the  "machine,"  to  talk  across  the  continent. 
Used  under  the  same  conditions  as  then  existed,  there  would 
be  the  same  limitations  in  talking. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  decided  limit  to  distance 
in  underground  electric  transmission.  The  first  long  dis- 
tance circuits  had  to  be  overhead  from  office  to  office. 
The  short  underground  circuits  of  local  exchanges,  would 
at  that  time  kill  the  transmission.  In  time,  ways  were 
found  to  overcome  this  effect,  and  long  distance  wires  are 
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everywhere  connected  with  the  local  underground  exchange 
systems.  Before  a  long  distance  underground  talking  cir- 
cuit was  built  it  was  thought  by  physicists  that  a  couple 
of  hundred  miles  was  the  Hmit,  and  even  that  distance 
could  not  be  used  as  part  of  a  longer  circuit  in  connection 
with  overhead  circuits.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
underground  Hne  were  built,  and  extended  to  five  hun- 
dred. By  the  time  the  five  hundred  miles  were  com- 
pleted, means  were  found  to  make  conversation  possible  for 
that  distance,  and,  what  was  more  important,  that  five 
hundred  miles  could  be  used  in  a  longer  circuit  consisting 
of  underground  connected  with  overhead  circuits.  In 
the  first  transcontinental  demonstration  it  was  so  used  and 
in  the  first  wireless  transcontinental  demonstration  the  talk 
from  New  York  was  transmitted  to  the  wireless  towers 
at  Washington  wholly  thru  underground  circuits. 

When  the  first  telephone  line  was  built  between  Boston 
and  lyowell,  telephone  experts  did  not  believe  that  com- 
mercial talk  would  be  possible,  and  if  possible,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  would  be  business  enough  to  pay  expenses. 
After  it  was  built,  the  Bell  experts  found  a  wdy  to  make 
conversation  possible  and  business  followed. 

Physicists  advised  us  that  if  the  extraneous  noises  due 
to  earth  and  atmospheric  currents  could  be  gotten  rid  of, 
it  would  be  possible  to  talk  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
over  a  copper  wire  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist.  Transconti- 
nental talk  is  now  being  carried  on  over  ordinary  copper 
circuits  and  ''phantom"  circuits  are  now  superimposed  on 
the  regular  circuits  increasing  the  line  capacity.  The  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  Hne  was  projected;  then  Chicago,  then 
Denver,  each  a  step,  and  when  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bell  System  advised  that  talk  over  a  transcontinental  line 
was  possible,  work  was  commenced  and  in  July,  1914, 
the  first  test  was  made,  and  by  January,  1915,  the  line  was 
opened  for  commercial  purposes. 

If  there  were  no  Bell  System — only  disassociated  indi- 
vidual companies  or  groups  of  companies,  no  line  over  a 
few  hundred  miles  long  would  have  been  built,  or  if  built 
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it  could  not  be  operated  as  satisfactorily  as  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  Efficient  commercial  telephone  opera- 
tion can  only  be  maintained  when  every  operator  on  the 
line  and  the  system  connected  with  it,  is  under  one  control. 
For  long  distance  and  the  wireless,  the  cost  of  experimenta- 
tion, construction  and  loss  before  self-sustaining  would  be 
beyond  the  possibility  of  any  one  of  the  disassociated 
companies. 

The  development  of  the  exchange  service  has  been  by 
the  same  process.  As  each  hundred  miles  in  the  distance 
presents  new  problems,  so  does  the  adding  of  each  hundred 
subscribers  to  a  local  exchange.  When  the  development 
reaches  city  and  suburban  exchanges,  with  instantaneous 
connection  and  connection  with  adjacent  exchange  dis- 
tricts, the  problems  become  very  compHcated. 

When  in  July,  19 14,  after  the  talk  to  San  Francisco,  the 
chief  engineer  said  that  wireless  conversation  was  possible, 
authority  was  given  him  to  go  ahead  and  for  some  months 
conversations  were  carried  on  between  more  or  less  distant 
temporary  low  power  wireless  stations.  At  last,  beHeving 
that  the  art  was  at  least  as  far  advanced  as  was  the  art 
of  telephony  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1876  and  further  de- 
velopment depended  on  the  use  of  the  best  wireless  towers, 
we  approached  the  Navy  Department  and  immediately 
their  great  wireless  stations  were  placed  at  our  disposal. 
The  wireless  experts  of  the  navy  became  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  as  were  those  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany. What  was  accomplished  you  know.  What  will  be 
accomplished  is  unknown.  I^ittle  by  little,  step  by  step, 
development  is  probable  until  it  can  be  utiHzed  at  least  as  a 
supplement  to  the  great  Bell  System. 

Talking  over  wireless  is  like  talking  in  a  boiler  shop. 
Earth  currents,  and  electrical  disturbances  which  sweep 
thru  space,  are  picked  up  by  the  wireless  antennae 
and  translated  into  noise  by  the  deHcate  receiving  instru- 
ments. 

These  storms  are  the  hHe  noir  of  the  wireless,  whether 
telegraph  or  telephone,  and  for  months  at  a  time  they  will 
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be  so  continuous  and  so  serious  as  to  make  wireless  com- 
munication over  great  distances  impossible  and  over  short 
distances  extremely  difficult. 

There  were  the  same  difficulties  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone.  The  grounded  telephone  wires, 
acting  as  do  the  antennae  of  the  wireless  station,  picked 
up  these  same  currents  and  translated  them  into  noise. 
Some  may  remember  that  these  noises  in  early  telephone 
times  made  conversation  always  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible.  The  noises  caused  by  earth  currents  were 
gotten  rid  of  by  making  the  telephone  circuit  of  two  wires 
entirely  insulated  from  the  earth.  The  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances still  remained  but  were  neutralized  by  transposing 
the  two  wires,  or  virtually  twisting  them,  and  in  this  way 
the  regular  telephone  conversational  current  was  given  a 
noiseless  path.  What  device  will  be  possible  to  neutraHze 
the  effect  of  these  electrical  storm  disturbances  on  the  an- 
tennae of  the  wireless  is  yet  the  problem  of  the  future. 
Prophecy  is  easy,  but  in  face  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, no  one  who  has  to  make  good  will  be  likely  to  make 
any  definite  promises. 

What  the  development  of  the  telephone  has  emphasized 
is  this  fact,  that  the  problems  which  have  been  solved  could 
never  have  been  by  any  system  of  dissociated  unrelated 
local  telephone  companies.  No  one  company  would  have 
had  the  "machine"  to  develop  and  for  that  reason  no  such 
problems.  The  magnitude  and  the  cost  and  the  advance 
work  necessary  would  have  been  beyond  any  local  system. 

Given  the  idea  and  the  knowledge  and  the  brains,  de- 
velopment in  any  line  of  art,  science  or  industry  is  largely 
a  question  of  money,  and  as  the  world  has  seen  from  thou- 
sands of  examples,  some  large  and  some  of  small  importance, 
to  spend  money  on  an  ''idea"  requires  initiative,  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  the  stimulus  of  reward. 

The  reward  of  the  Bell  System  is  protection  to  its  share- 
holders thru  producing  something  better  and  of  more  value 
to  the  pubHc  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  thru 
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the  policy  of  making  it  so  useful  that  no  one  can  do  with- 
out it. 

CONTROIv  AND  REGUIvATlON  VS.  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

There  are  theoretically  two  ways  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic in  their  assumed  or  real  rights,  so  far  as  public  service 
enterprises  are  concerned:  First,  "Government  Owner- 
ship;" second,  "Control  and  Regulation." 

GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP 

The  most  earnest  advocates  of  government  ownership 
will  admit  that  it  carries  with  it  and  can  not  be  divorced 
from  many  very  undesirable  conditions. 

The  most  disturbing  feature,  and  the  most  impossible 
of  control,  is  protection  from  the  government  itself.  It 
would  be  an  unregulated  monopoly,  with  unrestricted,  un- 
limited powers,  serving  individuals  for  their  private  advan- 
tage and  benefit  at  the  cost  of  the  general  revenue. 

Government  ownership  would  introduce  beyond  a 
possibility  of  prevention  partisan  and  political  control 
into  enterprises  absolutely  non-political  and  which  should 
have  a  purely  business  management.  Whatever  public 
demand  there  is  for  government  ownership  is  not  because  of 
faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  government  but  because  of  a 
fear  that  in  some  unknown  mysterious  way  individual  in- 
terests may  be  affected  by  private  enterprise. 

All  will  concede  that  if  but  a  part  of  the  mismanagement 
and  waste  revealed  by  investigations  of  government  opera- 
tion are  true,  the  public  could  not  be  satisfactorily  served 
by  any  management  under  our  form  of  government. 

For  the  protection  of  the  community,  of  individual  life 
and  health,  there  are  some  necessities  that  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  at  the  expense  of  all,  such  as  roads,  pure  water 
and  sanitary  systems  for  concentrated  population,  and 
reasonably  comprehensive  mail  service.  The  determina- 
tion between  services  that  vShould  be  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  those  which  should  be  left  to  private  enter- 
prise under  proper  control  should  be  governed  by  the  de- 
gree of  necessity  to  the  community  as  a  whole  as  distinct 
from  personal  or  individual  advantage.     The  mails  might 
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be  put  in  the  doubtful  column  under  this  distinction;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  originally  the  mails  or  posts 
were  put  under  government  operation  for  other  reasons, 
and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  great  extension  of 
the  mails  to  purely  commercial  purposes  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  revenue  has  not  extended  the  postal  system 
beyond  its  scope  of  advantage,  even  in  its  broader  inter- 
pretation. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  everyone  by  personal  observa- 
tion to  determine  the  efficiency  of  pubhcly  managed  opera- 
tions. 

Do  your  letters  come  to  you  as  quickly  as  is  possible? 
Do  you  depend  on  the  mails  even  for  over-night  distances 
in  matters  of  importance,  or  upon  the  telephone,  telegraph 
or  private  journey?  Are  you  treated  considerately,  effi- 
ciently and  promptly  by  pubhc  employees? 

What  politically  managed  enterprises  are  there  that 
have  not  deficiency  in  service  and  deficit  in  operation,  if 
measured  and  audited  as  private  operations  are? 

While  there  are  many  enterprises,  like  gas  and  electric 
light,  owned  and  successfully  operated  by  municipalities, 
they  are  limited  in  size  and  are  usually  administered  by 
those  who  give  their  time  without  cost.  On  a  larger  scale 
of  operation,  with  larger  problems,  the  time  and  attention 
necessary  would  so  cut  into  or  interfere  with  regular  oc- 
cupations, that  free  administration  could  not  be  depended 
upon  and  efficient  managers  could  only  be  obtained  in  the 
open  market  in  competition  with  private  enterprises. 

Deficits  in  government  operation,  like  waste  in  poHtical 
administration,  are  acquiesced  in  because  of  the  poHtical 
activity  of  those  benefited  and  the  indifference  or  apathy 
or  helplessness  of  those  who  bear  the  burden. 

Those  who  point  to  the  admitted  or  supposed  efficiency 
of  the  post-office  should  remember  that  that  portion  of  the 
post-office  service  conducted  by  the  government  embraces 
only  the  collection,  distribution  and  delivery  of  the  mails 
thru  disassociated  independent  post-offices.  The  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  from  post-office  to  post-office — the 
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largest  and  most  complicated  part  of  the  service — is  by 
transportation  facilities  developed,  administered  and  oper- 
ated entirely  by  private  enterprise.  The  department  ad- 
mits the  rural  delivery  as  conducted  by  the  government 
is  wasteful,  and  that  equal  efficiency  could  be  obtained 
and  milHons  could  be  saved  if  it  was  farmed  out. 

In  considering  the  question  of  government  ownership 
of  utilities  the  form  of  organization  of  the  government 
itself  will  be  found  to  be  controlling. 

That  government  which  now  has  the  broadest  and  most 
extensive  control  of  its  utilities,  is  the  most  highly  and 
thoroly  organized  government  in  the  world.  Its  efficiency 
has  been  recently  displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner.  It 
is  in  operation  an  autocratic  aristocracy  with  some  elements 
of  popular  voice  and  freedom  of  expression.  Its  subjects 
en  masse  are  not  potent  nor  likely  to  protest  except  under 
great  provocation,  or  so  long  as  freedom  of  activity  and 
opportunity  to  profit  remain  in  private  enterprise.  There 
probably  would  have  been  less  government  ownership  had 
it  not  been  for  controlling  military  and  poHtical  reasons. 

In  the  administration  its  executive  and  operating  de- 
partments are  permanent  organizations,  with  permanent 
officials  and  employees.  All  of  them  have  a  prestige  and 
standing  only  a  little  below  that  of  officers  in  its  military 
organization,  and  decidedly  higher  and  apart  from  ordinary 
citizenship,  which  makes  the  positions  acceptable  and  de- 
sirable to  many,  even  at  a  small  compensation.  In  all 
branches  there  is  opportunity  for  anyone  to  reach  even 
the  highest  positions,  thru  displayed  efficiency  and  ability. 

The  policy  of  the  government  respecting  its  commercial 
and  industrial  development,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  is 
strongly  progressive  and  helpful.  In  furtherance  of  those 
interests  all  sorts  of  subventions,  special  concessions  and 
discriminating  rates  are  made.  The  whole  country  is  but 
the  size  of  one  of  our  states,  densely  populated  with  numer- 
ous large  centers,  which  simplifies  the  problem.  With  all 
these  advantages,  the  success  obtained  is  not  such  as  would 
commend  it  to  other  countries. 
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While  this  policy  has  prevented  speculation  in  utilities, 
the  wildest  speculation  in  all  lines  of  industrials  has  been,  if 
not  encouraged,  at  least  allowed,  and  against  this  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment nor  protest  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  pubUc. 

The  prices  charged  for  the  same  class  of  service  are  more 
or  less  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Ordinary  ser- 
vices, which  in  fact  are  deferred,  are  cheaper,  but  charges 
for  their  preferred  services,  which  compare  with  our  ordinary 
service,  are  about  the  same  or  more.  If  wages  and  other 
costs  were  considered,  the  advantage  would  be  greatly  in 
our  favor. 

IS  OUR  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT  ADAPTED  TO  OPERATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  UTiUTlES? 

Our  government  is  a  representative  democracy.  The 
policy  which  determines  the  action  of  the  administration* is 
settled  for  the  time  being,  and  the  leaders  selected,  by  a 
plurality  of  those  who  are  interested  enough  to  vote,  which 
seldom  if  ever  constitutes  a  majority  of  all. 

Crops,  employment  and  other  commercial  conditions 
have  been  the  determining  factors  as  to  whether  one  of  the 
old  parties,  or  some  one  of  the  recurring  new  parties,  should 
for  the  time  control  the  government.  Whichever  party, 
whichever  poHtical  policy  temporarily  comes  in,  with  it 
comes  a  radical  change  in  departmental  policy  and  a  change 
in  all  the  responsible  heads  of  the  departments,  and  all 
the  responsible  subordinates.  There  is  much  the  same 
change  in  the  departmental  and  bureau  chiefs,  if  the  same 
poHtical  party  is  continued  in  power. 

The  heads  of  departments  are  not  selected  on  account 
of  their  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  business  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  direct,  nor  necessarily  with  that 
of  any  similar  or  any  other  business.  To  point  out  de- 
ficiencies, and  promise  reforms  becomes  a  necessity  to  every 
candidate  for  office.  The  controversial  and  exceedingly 
exciting  poUtical  campaigns  are  made  up  chiefly  of  accusa- 
tions, if  not  of  absolute  crookedness,  at  least  of  the  grossest 
incompetence  of  those  in  office,  and  of  reckless  promises 
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of  all  sorts  by  those  who  want  to  get  in.  These  cam- 
paigns are  the  cause  of  irreparable  damage,  for  much  that 
is  alleged  tho  never  proved  is  believed  by  the  pubHc. 

If  but  a  small  part  of  these  alleged  evils  did  not  exist, 
an  absolute  cleaning  out  of  all,  and  the  prosecution  of 
many  would  be  a  positive  duty,  for  such  frauds  or  such 
corruption  as  are  alleged  can  not  exist  at  the  head  without 
the  knowledge  of  all,  and  the  participation  of  many.  The 
tenure  of  office  is  too  brief  to  reform  any  deep-seated  ir- 
regularities. To  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  is  enough 
for  any  official  even  if  he  has  had  the  necessary  training. 
When  to  that  is  added  the  usual  political  activity,  the  most 
capable  must  fall  short,  even  with  the  best  intentions. 

Because  of  these  conditions  governmental  ''operation" 
must  be  reduced  to  rule  and  regulation;  individual  initia- 
tive or  responsibility  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  department  heads,  subordinate 
chiefs  or  of  employees,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Some  call  the  system  "red  tape"  and  speak  of  it 
sarcastically.  It  is  necessary  and  without  it,  under  our 
poUtical  form  of  government,  governmental  business  would 
be  demoralized.  It  is  expensive  and  inefficient,  except 
for  routine  work.  Clerks  and  officials  may  come  and  may 
go,  but  the  business  will  go  on  in  the  ruts  of  systematized 
routine.  Mediocrity  will  remain.  Capacity  soon  seeks 
other  fields  of  action.  Initiative,  enterprise,  is  too  upset- 
ting to  be  tolerated  and  too  destructive  to  allow  it  to  get 
much  notice. 

Do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  tirade  against  our  form 
of  government;  it  is  not;  it  is  simply  a  broad  statement 
that  our  government  activities  can  never  successfully  in- 
clude industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  or  develop- 
ments. 

In  all  industry  or  enterprise,  inequaHty  begins  to  develop 
itself  at  the  threshold,  and  continues  thruout  the  whole 
organization.  No  two  workers  are  equal  as  to  the  amount 
or   quality   of   accomplishment.     Full   recognition   of   this 
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and  no  other  consideration  must  determine  the  place  of 
each  individual  in  a  successful  organization. 

Without  an  operating  organization  absolutely  divorced 
from  and  independent  of  our  political  organization,  there 
would  be  demoralization  and  disaster  should  any  of  the 
utilities  be  taken  over  by  our  government. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  Nothing  should 
be  attempted  without  the  most  thoro  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation controlled  by  a  desire  to  make  the  "finding" 
consistent  with  the  actuahties,  and  not  to  make  the  "  actuaU- 
ties"  fit  preconceived  ideas  or  desires. 

The  only  practical  democratic  government,  speaking  a 
common  language  with  us  and  having  a  highly  specialized 
and  fairly  continuous  civil  service,  is  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  took  over  a  previously  profitable  telegraph  service 
in  1870.  Since  then  it  has  lost  many  millions  of  pounds 
in  its  operation  with  an  increasing  annual  deficit,  which 
for  19 13  amounted  to  over  $6,000,000.  The  telegraph 
rates,  taking  into  account  distance,  wages  and  other  con- 
trolling factors,  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  this  coun- 
try even  before  the  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  minimum 
rate  recently  made. 

The  National  Telephone  Company's  exchange  service 
was  taken  over  in  191 1.  The  company  had  been  paying 
the  government  an  annual  Hcense  fee  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  and  paying  its  own  security  holders 
approximately  6  per  cent  out  of  its  earnings. 

Altho  the  government  had  a  telephone  organization, 
which  operated  the  toll  lines  and  some  important  exchanges, 
altho  this  organization,  like  that  of  the  telegraph  and  post- 
office,  is  permanent  with  permanent  executive  heads,  altho 
it  took  over  the  organization  of  the  private  company,  the 
telephone  service  earned  for  the  year  1913-1914  only  one 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  but  little  more  than  one-half 
the  Hcense  fee  paid  the  government.  The  government 
operation  has  so  far  been  very  far  from  satisfactory  and  the 
pubHc  are  clamoring  for  a  service  free  from  political  and 
parliamentary  control. 
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CONTROI.   AND   REGULATION 

In  the  early  history  of  our  civilization,  in  a  dispute 
'between  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  on  the  other  hand,  trial  by  one's  peers  was 
instituted.  The  powers  of  the  "Jury  of  Peers"  were  to 
ascertain  and  determine  the  facts  in  all  cases  of  dispute. 

This  institution  has  served  well  and  long  in  our  his- 
tory, and  nothing  has  appeared  which  either  is  or  promises 
to  be  as.  satisfactory. 

There  are  differences  as  to  statements  of  fact  between 
the  public  and  the  public  utility  enterprises,  particularly 
those  of  transportation. 

There  are  in  most  of  the  states  and  in  the  nation  com- 
missions of  control  and  regulation,  which  are  in  effect 
juries,  to  determine  the  dispute.  What  better  way  can 
or  could  be  devised  for  the  settlement  of  all  these  ques- 
tions?    This  is  the  practical  way. 

When  juries  were  originally  constituted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people,  great  care  was  taken  that 
they  should  be  non-partisan,  non-political  and  absolutely 
independent  even  of  the  most  arbitrary  sovereign.  In 
letter  at  least  these  conditions  have  never  been  departed 
from. 

What  better  fundamental  principle  or  policy  than  this 
could  be  adopted  for  our  commissions  of  regulation  and 
control? 

These  commissions  have  to  protect  the  "individual 
member"  of  the  public  against  corporate  aggression  or 
extortion,  and  the  "corporate  member"  of  the  community 
against  pubHc  extortion  and  aggression.  They  get  their 
power  from,  are  answerable  to,  and  dependent  upon  the 
public.  That  public  is  an  interested  party  in  the  contro- 
versy, just  as  susceptible  of  wrong  notions,  wrong  im- 
pulses, as  any  individual,  but  with  no  individual  responsi- 
bility or  conscience.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  prej- 
udice and  partisanship  should  be  absolutely  guarded  against 
and  there  should  be  the  most  careful  provisions  safeguard- 
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ing  to  these  commissions  their  independence  and  liberty 
of  action. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  human  being  to  rise  above  his  prej- 
udices or  preconceived  notions,  but  out  higher  judiciary 
has  shown  that  a  body  of  men  can  be  brought  together 
which  will  assume  the  gravest  responsibility  and  act  with] 
wonderful  efficiency  and  equity  when  its  absolute  inde- 
pendence is  guarded  by  a  zealous  public. 

PubUc  jealousy  for  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
jury  has  been  an  effectual  safeguard  to  the  individual 
and  to  society.  While  in  the  workings  of  our  jury  system 
errors  may  have  been  committed,  there  is  no  living  man 
who  will  not  cling  to  it  for  his  protection. 

Can  not  the  position  of  our  commissions  of  control  and 
regulation  be  as  firmly  established?  They  were  created 
because  of  the  necessarily  superficial,  and  very  unsatis- 
factory and  uncertain  control  and  regulation  by  direct 
legislation.  The  system  could  not  be  perfect  from  the 
start,  for  practise  and  experience  alone  make  perfect. 
The  few  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  the  power 
for  good  when  exercised  along  the  best  lines,  and  the  power  for 
evil  when  prejudice,  partisanship  and  incapacity  creep  in. 

To  equip  our  commissions  for  the  best  service,  the  ap- 
pointees must  be  of  the  highest  standard,  selected  because 
of  their  general  and  broad  experience  and  reputation 
among  their  fellow  men.  To  secure  such  individuals,  the 
positions  must  command  the  highest  respect  and  their 
decisions,  even  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  should  not  be 
subjected  to  captious  criticism  or  objection. 

So  long  as  the  duties  are  confined  to  control  and  regula- 
tion, and  are  judicial,  not  executive,  there  is  a  large  field 
from  which  to  select  the  most  capable  of  men. 

Against  grave  errors  or  findings,  against  usurpation  of 
power,  there  is  and  should  be  the  protection  of  the  courts. 
An  orderly  appeal  from  a  commission  to  a  court  should  not 
be  considered  in  any  sense  as  a  resistance  to  constituted 
authority. 

In  the  work  of  the  commissions,  many  of  the  subjects 
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are  recurring  and  of  substantial  similarity,  in  the  consid- 
eration and  determination  of  which  experience  and  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  subject  and  with  past  practise  and 
precedent  are  necessary.  For  these  reasons  the  term  of 
office  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  that  education  to  which  necessarily  the  early 
period  of  their  official  tenure  is  devoted. 

The  positions  should  be  appointive,  not  elective.  The 
tenure  should  be  for  Hfe,  subject  to  removal  only  by  im- 
peachment. If  the  tenure  is  limited  and  if  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  any  member  establishes  his 
sufficiency  for  the  position,  reappointment  should  be  an 
established  practise. 

The  compensation  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  office,  and  there  can  be  none  more  im- 
portant. It  should  be  sufficient,  together  with  the  pres- 
tige of  the  position,  to  command  the  services  of  the  very 
best  citizens  regardless  of  their  private  means. 

Upon  these  commissions  as  bodies,  and  the  members 
as  individuals,  will  depend  the  future  of  ''Control  and 
Regulation."  Never  probably  has  there  been  a  new  de- 
parture estabhshed  any  more  satisfactorily,  under  such 
difl&cult,  uncertain  and  unstable  conditions.  Established 
to  restrain  and  suppress,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inertia  of 
certain  evils  which  have  been  ingrained  in  our  commer- 
cial practises,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain  an  indig- 
nant and  excited  pubUc,  that  pubHc  by  which  it  was  created 
and  could  be  destroyed,  it  has  done  so  much,  so  well,  that 
there  is  absolute  proof  of  its  great  possibilities  under  per- 
fected organization  and  a  higher  public  recognition. 

Let  us  resume  prosperity : 

Since  coming  to  the  coast  we  have  heard  much  about 
overproduction,  about  crops  without  market,  fruit  rotting 
on  trees.  We  heard  in  the  East  last  winter  and  spring, 
much  the  same  about  industrial  enterprises  being  shut 
down  for  want  of  demand  for  the  commodities. 

The  trouble  is  not  overproduction.  It  is  underconsump- 
tion.    Put  the  millions  of  men  now  idle, — or  working  tem- 
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porarily  on  war  materials, — at  work  permanently.  Those 
now  at  work  temporarily  are  not  yet  consumers  in  the  big 
sense;  they  are  paying  off  debts  incurred,  or  making  good 
the  savings  spent  during  the  idleness  of  last  year  and  spring. 
Put  them  at  work  permanently  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
enterprises  of  utiHty  and  transportation. 

Establish  rates  that  will  make  the  investment  in  these 
enterprises  so  certain  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital  necessary  for  their  extension  and  improvement 
will  be  forthcoming. 

There  is  plenty  of  idle  money,  as  well  as  idle  men.  Put 
the  money  at  work;  turn  it  into  productive  labor. 

The  spending  of  this  money  on  constructive  activities 
will  put  a  good  part  of  these  millions  of  men  at  work, — and 
those  millions  will  start  such  consumption  of  all  commodi- 
ties, as  will  make  work  for  all  the  others. 

Instead  of  overproduction  there  will  be  underproduc- 
tion in  all  the  workshops,  orchards  and  fields  of  the  country. 

What  matter  it,  if  some  roads  do  become  far  more  pros- 
perous than  the  average.'*  It  is  necessary  that  others 
may  Hve.  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  unequal  condi- 
tions. Some  roads  can  prosper  and  pay  liberal  dividends  on 
rates  that  will  hardly  pay  operating  expenses  of  others. 
Natural  inequalities  can  not  be  regulated  or  controlled  by 
man.     Let  natural  and  economic  laws  do  that. 

Put  men  into  a  new  country,  some  will  prosper,  others 
barely  make  a  Hving.  It  can  not  be  prevented,  unless 
you  kill  prosperity  for  all. 

Suppose  some  prices  are  increased  a  Httle.  What  mat- 
ters it  when  all  have  incomes  to  buy.  The  producer  may 
pay  a  few  cents  more  freight  on  each  box  of  fruit,  but  it  is 
better  to  do  that,  get  his  costs  and  some  profit,  than  to 
get  nothing. 

A  man  earning  wages  can  pay  a  high  price.  One  not 
earning  can  not  pay  any  price. 

Past  experience  should  teach  all  of  us  that  when  pros- 
perity sets  in  she  is  no  niggard  with  her  favors. 

Theodore  N.  Vail 

LyndonvilIvB,  Vermont 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

Charles  Darwin,  in  a  letter  to  Moritz  Wagner,  written 
in  1876,  said,  "In  my  opinion  my  greatest  error  has  been  in 
not  allowing  sufficient  weight  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment,  that  is,  food,  climate  and  such  things,  in- 
dependently of  natural  selection."^  It  is  possible,  even 
probable,  that  the  great  scientist  was  mistaken  as  to  this 
being  his  greatest  error;  for,  after  many  years  of  discussion 
and  experimentation,  there  appea!rs  to  be  no  undoubted 
case  of  the  modification  of  a  species  effected  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  environment.  The  effects  of  the  environment 
are  either  not  inherited  at  all,  or  their  inheritance  is  so  in- 
frequent and  uncertain  that  it  can  not  be  relied  upon  as  a 
factor  in  organic  evolution.  It  is  probably  true,  therefore, 
as  the  neo- Darwinians  and  the  eugenists  declare,  that 
modifications  of  the  parent,  due  to  his  own  experience, 
do  not  reappear  in  the  offspring.  '*No  degenerate  and 
feeble  stock,"  says  Karl  Pearson,  "will  ever  be  converted 
into  healthy  and  sound  stock  by  the  accumulated  effects 
of  education,  good  laws  and  sanitary  surroundings.  Such 
means  may  render  the  individual  members  of  the  stock 
passable  if  not  strong  members  of  society;  but  the  same 
process  will  have  to  be  gone  thru  again  and  again  with  their 
offspring.  "2  Thus  education  is  from  one  point  of  view  a 
Sisyphean  task. 

Now,  this  rejection  by  many  biologists  and  the  leading 
eugenists  of  the  Lamarckian  doctrine  of  use  inheritance 
has  tended  to  belittle  the  importance  of  education.  "Per- 
manent progress,"  says  Punnett,  "is  a  question  of  breeding 
rather  than  of  pedagogics,   a  matter  of  gametes,   not  of 

•    ^  lAfe  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  Vol.  2,  p.  338. 
^  Quoted  by  W.  Herbert,  The  First  Principles  of  Heredity,  p.  175. 
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training.  As  our  knowledge  of  heredity  clears  and  the 
mists  of  superstition  are  dispelled  there  grows  upon  us 
with  ever-increasing  and  relentless  force  the  conviction 
that  the  creature  is  not  made  but  born."  This  is  the 
dictum  of  a  biologist,  and  it  appears  to  be  accepted  by  some 
at  even  more  than  its  face  value.  It  has  often  happened 
that  from  a  biological  doctrine  imported  into  educational 
theory  inferences  have  been  drawn  that  it  would  not  bear; 
apphcations  made  which  the  originator  of  the  doctrine 
never  dreamed  of.  It  was  so  with  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  with  the  theory  of  recapitulation,  and  it  appears 
to  be  so  in  this  case.  Hence  from  the  old  conviction  of 
Leibnitz  and  Helvetius  that  "education  can  do  all  things," 
we  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  descending  to  the  paralyzing 
beHef  that  it  can  do  nothing  at  all.  Of  course  neither  of 
these  views  is  correct,  but  just  now  it  is  the  supreme  in- 
fluence of  education  that  needs  to  be  emphasized. 

We  may  admit  the  non-inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics, that  the  education  of  one  generation  does  not 
directly  alter  the  physical  nature  of  the  next  generation, 
without  thereby  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  that  permanent 
progress  is  merely  a  matter  of  breeding,  or  that  the  creature 
is  born  and  not  made;  for  progress  is  a  function  of  two 
variables,  the  stock  and  social  achievements  as  embodied 
in  the  arts  and  as  recorded  in  history  and  Hterattu-e.  "Two 
races  with  the  same  intellectual  capacity,"  says  Ward, 
"may  differ  to  almost  any  extent  in  the  degree  of  in- 
telHgence,  and  the  same  race  at  different  periods  of  its 
existence,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  change  in 
native  mental  powers  may  represent  two  distinct  planes  of 
intelligence,  and  consequently  of  civilization."^  Con- 
tinuous progress  is  possible,  then,  without  any  change  in 
the  human  stock,  merely  thru  the  enrichment  of  the  social 
heredity,  and  the  increase  of  opportunity  for  the  abihty 
of  the  stock  to  manifest  itself.  A  race  of  geniuses  could  do 
little  or  nothing  without  a  favorable  environment.  The 
3  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  i,  p.  407. 
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environment,  then,  is  after  all  a  most  important  factor  in 
racial  as  well  as  in  individual  development. 

Now  the  problem  of  improving  the  stock  is  not  an  educa- 
tional problem  at  all.  It  belongs  to  eugenics,  and  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  matter  of  breeding.  What  education  is  con- 
cerned with  is  the  modification  of  the  individual  during  his 
Ufetime,  and  the  preservation  of  the  results  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  this  modification  can  be  effected  only  by  means 
of  the  environment.  The  degree  to  which  the  individual 
can  be  thus  affected  is  the  important  matter,  and  it  would 
seem,  as  G.  Spiller  has  declared,  that  "the  magical  and  al- 
most miraculous  influence  of  the  environment  on  the 
individual  (especially)  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  side 
is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  any  class  of  persons,  scientific 
or  other.'"'  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  possibilities 
of  this  influence. 

Few  would  deny  that  the  environment  exercises  a  selec- 
tive influence  in  the  evolution  of  organisms.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  deny  the  whole  theory  of  natural  selection. 
New  conditions  demand  variations  in  the  organism  to  con- 
form to  them.  Only  the  organisms  with  sufficient  plasticity 
to  manifest  the  variations  necessary  to  adaptation  survive. 
The  real  question  with  respect  to  environment  is :  Does  it 
help  to  evoke  the  variations,  or  is  it  wholly  passive,  as  the 
mold  is  to  the  metal  .^  Recent  experiments,  as  those,  for 
instance,  of  Tower  on  beetles  of  the  genus  Leptinotarsa, 
show  quite  conclusively  that  environmental  influences 
may  permeate  the  organism  and  affect  the  germ  cells,  thus 
causing  even  congenital  variations.  These  experiments 
consisted  chiefly  in  subjecting  male  and  female  beetles, 
in  certain  stages  of  their  development,  to  unusual  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  humidity.  No  apparent  modifica- 
tion was  effected  in  the  individual  beetles  experimented 
with,  but  in  the  offspring  there  were  remarkable  changes  in 
color,  markings  and  minute  details  of  structure,  which 
changes  were  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  This  is  not 
surprizing  when  we  consider  that  even  inorganic  substances, 

■*  Sociological  Review,  Oct.,  1912,  p.  17. 
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as,  for  instance,  mineral  compounds,  not  only  change  their 
form  but  their  properties  as  well  in  response  to  external 
influences,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  isomerism  and  allo- 
tropism.  Protoplasmic  substances  being  much  less  stable 
than  mineral  compounds  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  respond  more  readily  to  external  stimuli  by  change 
of  form  and  a  consequent  change  of  properties.  Thus  the 
influence  of  the  environment  must  have  been  manifested 
at  the  very  beginnings  of  life.  There  is  indeed  a  sense  in 
which  heredity  itself  is  a  product  of  the  environment. 
**The  qualities  and  forms  of  organisms  now  existent  are 
the  net  result  of  the  action  of  environic  forces  upon  ancestral 
structures,  selective  as  well  as  initiatory."^ 

But  coming  now  to  the  influence  of  the  environment 
upon  the  higher  organisms  during  their  life  period,  let  us 
glance  briefly,  first,  at  the  bodily  or  somatic  changes 
effected  by  the  environment. 

**In  animals  and  in  plants,"  wrote  Lamarck  more  than  a 
hundred  yearns  ago,  "whenever  the  conditions  of  habitat, 
exposure,  climate,  nutrition,  mode  of  life,  etc.,  are  modified, 
the  characters  of  size,  shape,  relation  between  parts,  colora- 
tion, consistency  and,  in  animals  agility  and  industry  are 
modified  proportionately."^  That  this  modification  be- 
gins with  the  first  individuals  exposed  to  the  new  environ- 
ment is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Plants  in  a 
dark  room  develop  no  chlorophyll;  animals  exposed  to 
changed  conditions  are  modified  both  in  form  and  in 
character.  In  man  the  body  is  dwarfed  by  an  insufficient 
food  supply;  it  responds  at  once  to  an  increase  of  light 
by  an  increase  in  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin;  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  special  requirements  of  an  occupation.  We 
have  the  stoop  of  the  sedentary  worker,  the  mihtary  car- 
riage of  the  soldier,  the  rolling  gait  of  the  sailor,  the  large 
biceps  of  the  blacksmith,  the  calloused  hands  of  the  axman, 
the  bow-legs  of  the  horseman,  and  a  thousand  other  evi- 

^  D.  A.  MacDougal,  Fifty  Years  of  Darwinism,  p.  114. 
^  Philosophie  Zoologique,  Vol.  i,  p.  227. 
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dences  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  environment  as 
manifested  in  the  body. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  effects  of  the  environ- 
ment, so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  are  psychic.  ''Our 
thinking  is  far  more  easily  modified  than  our  appetite,  just 
as  our  appetite  is  more  easily  modified  than  the  way  in 
which  we  work  or  breathe."^  The  wonderful  plasticity 
of  mind  makes  it  peculiarly  and  almost  infinitely  sus- 
ceptible to  environmental  influences,  hence  the  enormous 
power  of  education  upon  the  individual,  and  thru  the 
individual  upon  civilization. 

As  illustrative  of  the  psychic  influence  of  the  environ- 
ment, take  the  case  of  the  domestic  animals.  How  quickly 
they  become  wild  if  harshly  treated.  Torment  a  dog  and 
he  becomes  savage.  IvCt  him  be  whipt  a  few  times  as  a 
puppy,  and  the  fight  is  all  taken  out  of  him.  The  gentlest 
horse  may  become  fractious  under  an  impulsive  driver. 
The  native  disposition  of  the  animal  is  born  with  it,  but  the 
functioning  of  that  disposition  is  determined  by  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  functioning  is  the  main  thing,  both  in  animals 
and  in  man. 

No  matter  how  highly  endowed  a  man  may  be,  it  is  the 
environment  and  the  environment  alone  that  calls  out  his 
powers.  ''Do  not  think,"  says  Emerson,  "the  youth  has 
no  force  because  he  can  not  speak  to  you  and  me.  Hark! 
in  the  next  room  his  voice  is  sufficiently  clear  and  emphatic. 
It  seems  he  knows  how  to  speak  to  his  contemporaries."^ 
He  is  in  his  element,  as  we  say.  With  some  people  we  can 
talk;  they  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in  us;  with  others  we 
are  tongue-tied.  Social  conditions,  opportunity,  educa- 
tion, the  environment  in  a  word,  makes  all  the  difference 
in  ourselves  or  a  given  individual  between  impotence  and 
successful  achievement.  "So  far  as  the  problem  is  one 
of  the  modification  of  the  organism  within  the  brief  span 
of  individual  life,"  says  Giddings,  "it  is  certain  that  social 
conditions   determine   for   each   individual   what   elements 

^  G.  Wallas,  The  Great  Society,  p.  54. 

*  R.  W.  Emerson,  Essay  on  Self -Reliance. 
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of  his  personality  shall  be  played  upon  by  the  influences 
that  strengthen  or  weaken;  what  suggestions  shall  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  give  direction  to  his  thought, 
quality  to  his  feeling  and  so,  at  length,  determination  to 
his  will.  In  this  last  thought,  perhaps,  is  the  key  to  a  true 
philosophy  of  education,  as  M.  Guyau  has  contended." 
And  again,  "We  can  not  imagine  the  reasoning  powers  of  a 
Newton,  the  creative  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  or  of  a 
Beethoven,  or  the  fidelity  of  a  Lincoln,  in  a  community 
where  life  was  so  uncertain,  and  its  interests  were  so  dis- 
connected, as  to  destroy  all  opportunity  for  reflection  and 
to  afford  no  promise  of  reward  for  steadfastness  of  purpose. 

If  a  genius  is  born  in  a  conservative  community,  either 

he  seeks  a  more  congenial  social  environment  elsewhere 
or  his  gendus  is  crushed  before  it  becomes  strong  enough  to 
assert  itself.  If  he  is  born  when  men  care  nothing  for  the 
things  in  which  he  might  excel,  he  never  realizes  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  nature."^  From  clodhopper  to  genius,  then, 
the  determining  factor  of  life  is  the  environment;  and 
education  is  but  the  provision  of  an  effective  environment. 

The  situation  in  modern  society  is,  briefly,  this:  we 
have  a  given  stock,  it  is  good,  bad  and  indifferent;  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  stock  is  a  biological  prob- 
lem; making  the  most  of  the  stock  we  now  have  is  an 
educational  problem.  Thru  lack  of  opportunity,  that  is  to 
say,  from  failure  properly  to  provide  a  favorable  environ- 
ment the  latent  possibiHties  of  the  existing  stock  are  in 
large  part  undeveloped,  hence  our  civilization  is  far  from 
what  it  might  be.  The  stock  should  be  improved.  There 
is  no  need  to  minimize  the  importance  of  that  question. 
But  even  without  an  improvement  of  the  stock,  civiHza- 
tion  may  be  advanced. 

Having  seen  what  a  potent  factor  the  environment  is, 
both  with  respect  to  individual  and  to  social  life,  let  us 
observe  somewhat  more  closely  its  relation  to  formal 
education. 

Whatever  be  the  r61e  that  heredity  plays  with  respect 

^  Giddings,  Principles  of  Sociology,  p.  380,  395,  327. 
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to  life,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem,  environment  is  the 
determining  factor  in  education.  The  environment  trans- 
forms the  organism;  that  is  the  law  of  evolution.  So  far 
as  unconscious  evolution  is  concerned,  it  is  practically  the 
whole  story;  adaptive  variations  and  natural  selection 
determine  survival.  When  we  rise  to  the  plane  of  con- 
scious evolution,  that  is  to  say,  formal  education  in  the  broad 
sense,  the  law  may  appear  to  be  abrogated,  but  it  is  not  so. 
Man  does  indeed  transform  the  environment,  and  so  also, 
to  a  limited  extent,  do  animals  below  man,  but  the  environ- 
ment does  not  then  lose  its  own  transforming  power. 
Natural  selection  may  give  place  to  artificial  selection,  but 
survival  is  still  determined  by  fitness,  fitness  to  the  new 
environment  in  which  the  selective  agent  has  become  a 
factor.  Artificial  selection  is  the  creation  of  a  new  environ- 
ment in  order  that  there  may  be  developed  and  preserved 
by  means  of  it  a  new  creation. 

The  basis  of  formal  education,  that  which  alone 
enables  the  educator  to  get  a  grip  on  the  child's  life,  is 
activity;  and  activity  in  the  organic  world,  such  at  least  as 
does  not  arise  from  mere  impulse,  is  but  the  response  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment.  Hence  education  as  stimula- 
tion to  activity  must  devote  its  attention  to  the  environ- 
ment, from  which  alone  stimuli  are  derived.  Its  sole  task 
is  to  provide  such  surroundings  as  will  evoke  in  the  children 
the  activity  appropriate  to  the  particular  kind  of  develop- 
ment which  in  the  judgment  of  the  educator  is  desirable. 

The  term  ''environment"  literally  means  surroundings, 
but  with  respect  to  human  beings  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  totality  of  things  and  conditions  which  affect 
thought  and  action.  It,  therefore,  includes  ideas  as  well  as 
material  objects;  for  the  mental  images  of  objects  may  be 
quite  as  effective  in  stimulating  to  activity  as  the  presence 
of  the  objects  themselves.  "Ideas  move  the  world." 
The  environment  then  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term 
must  be  regarded  as  both  objective  and  subjective.  By  the 
objective  environment  is  meant,  of  course,  the  aggregate 
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of  the  various  agencies  which  affect  the  child  from  without. 
The  subjective  environment  consists  in  ideas,  and  these 
may  be  stored  away  in  the  memory,  subject  to  recall,  or 
they  may  result  from  a  comparison,  a  combination  or  a 
fusion  of  such  ideas. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  what  has  here  been  called 
the  subjective  environment  is  primarily  the  product  of 
heredity  and  the  influence  of  the  objective  environment, 
the  result  in  the  final  analysis  of  reaction  to  external 
stimuli.  Nihil  est  intellectu  quod  non  prior  in  sensu.  Since 
the  subjective  environment  is  dependent  upon  heredity 
and  the  objective  environment,  and  since  education  as  we 
now  conceive  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  heredity,  we  may 
limit  our  attention  wholly  to  the  objective  environment. 

Now  in  a  broad  sense  the  objective  environment  of  all 
children  is  practically  the  same;  it  consists  in  all  extrinsic 
factors.  It  can  not  be  exactly  the  same  for  any  two  individ- 
uals for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no  two  persons  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

Since  the  objective  environment  of  all  children  is  prac- 
tically the  same  and  since  they  are  products  of  their  environ- 
ment, how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  children?  It  is  because  by  virtue  of  their  heredity 
and  their  own  experience  they  are  responsive  to  different 
phases  of  their  environment.  Different  children  are  affected 
by  different  stimuli.  The  fear  or  the  curiosity  of  one  child 
will  be  aroused  by  objects  which  leave  another  child  wholly 
uninterested.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  children 
are  bom  with  different  natural  dispositions,  and  at  a  given 
time  have  different  bases  of  experience,  different  apper- 
ception masses.  Paraphrasing  Emerson  we  may  say,  "A 
child  never  sees  the  same  object  twice:  with  his  own  en- 
largement the  object  assumes  new  aspects."  That  is  to 
say,  with  different  children  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  children  at  different  times,  different  stimuH  from  ex- 
ternal circumstances  are  effective  in  producing  activity. 
Let  us  call  that  part  of  the  environment  which  does  affect 
action  the  effective  environment. 
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The  effective  environment  of  a  child  is  Hmited  at  a 
given  time  by  his  heredity  and  past  experience.  The  hered- 
itary factor  is  fixt,  and  Hmits  permanently  the  possi- 
bilities of  education.  The  school  must  take  children  with 
the  different  natures  with  which  they  have  been  endowed 
and  do  the  best  it  can  with  them.  Education  can  not 
develop  children  of  different  natures  into  beings  of  the  same 
capacity  and  power ;  nature  herself  can  not  do  that.  Neither 
nature  nor  art  can  develop  in  a  pig,  for  instance,  anything 
but  a  higher  pighood,  or  in  a  man  an)rthing  but  a  higher 
manhood. 

Now  the  object  of  education  is  to  bring  the  child  into 
responsive  relationship  to  selected  phases  of  his  environ- 
ment, that  is,  to  create  for  him  an  effective  environment, 
an  environment  that  will  stimulate  the  desired  activities. 
It  is  the  business  of  aU  those  who  are  concerned  with  educa- 
tion to  create  for  the  child  an  ideal  environment  and  then  to 
make  it  effective. 

Now  to  a  certain  extent  all  children  are  alike.  Certain 
phases  of  the  environment  may  therefore  be  expected  to 
secure  a  general  response,  or  may  be  made  to  do  so.  To  a 
certain  extent,  then,  the  demands  of  education  are  met  by 
providing  an  approved  general  environment,  in  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  community.  So  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned,  it  should  provide  the  best  possible  environ- 
ment, in  grounds,  buildings,  interior  decorations,  and  other 
matters,  all  the  impersonal  elements.  The  provision  of 
this  environment  is  chiefly  the  task  of  the  school  authorities. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  awaken  response  to 
the  environment  provided  this  does  not  happen  spontane- 
ously, and  to  secure  response  to  special  and  selected  phases 
of  the  general  environment.  The  will  of  the  child  is,  of 
course,  an  important  factor  in  the  educative  process.  But 
the  only  method  that  can  be  employed  by  the  teacher  to 
affect  the  will  is  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  follow  certain  more  or  less  obvious  pedagogical 
implications:    first,    parents,    school    authorities,    and    the 
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public,  of  course,  who  authorize  the  authorities  and  pro- 
vide the  material  means  of  education,  should  provide 
grounds,  buildings,  equipment  and  a  teaching  force  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  educational  thought  will,  if 
responded  to  by  the  children,  call  forth  the  activities 
necessary  to  the  development  of  good  and  useful  citizens. 
This  requires  knowledge  and  money.  Educational  author- 
ities, then,  should  be  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the 
community,  and  educational  expenditure  should  be  its 
chief  financial  concern. 

The  second  implication  is  that  the  teacher  must  study 
child  life  and  the  particular  children  of  the  school  so  that 
thru  an  understanding  of  the  growth  and  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  there  may  be  awakened  progressively  in 
him  responses  to  those  phases  of  the  environment,  natural 
and  artificial,  that  will  produce  the  desired  activity. 
Froebel's  injunction:  "Find  what  nature  intends  for  the 
children  and  follow  that,"  does  not  hold,  for  the  reason 
that  nature  intends  nothing  for  children,  nor  for  anything 
else.  It  is  what  those  concerned  in  the  education  of  children 
intend  that  is  the  important  matter. 

Education,  then,  involves  and  demands  an  intimate, 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  emotions,  impulses  and 
instincts  of  children  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  children 
with  which  the  educator  is  immediately  concerned,  their 
native  reactions  and  the  order  of  their  development .  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  what  part  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  environment  is  best  adapted  to  the  production 
of  those  reactions  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  best 
types  of  men  and  women  and  the  skill  requisite  to  manipu- 
late that  environment  artifically  so  as  to  secure  the  de- 
sired responses.  In  view  of  these  demands  and  oppor- 
tunities the  old  idea  that  "anybody  can  teach  school" 
becomes  ridiculous  enough,  and  it  also  becomes  clear  that 
nobody  has  ever  been  endowed  with  a  genius  so  vast  that  it 
may  not  find  ample  opportunity  for  full  exercise  in  the 
work  of  the  humblest  school. 

I.  W.  HowERTH 
University  op  Cai^ifornia 
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METHODS  OF  TEACHING  AT  ANNAPOLIS 

The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  has  in  its  possession 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  awarded,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  transmission,  ''to  the  best  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  United  States  and  the  best  naval 
school  in  the  world."  These  superlatives  are  difficult  of 
proof,  and  the  medal  was  received  some  twenty-five  years 
ago;  yet  the  award  probably  agrees  with  an  opinion  still 
widely  current  regarding  the  excellence  of  the  educational 
systems  at  both  Annapolis  and  West  Point  as  measured 
by  our  civil  schools  and  colleges.  Quite  aside  from  in- 
vidious comparisons,  the  educational  isolation  and  dis- 
tinctive purpose  of  our  military  schools  have  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  ideals  and  methods  in  many  ways  unique 
and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  It  would  seem  that 
both  military  and  civil  education  might  well  learn  by  the 
mistakes  and  successes  of  the  other;  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  both  have  in  the  past  pursued  their  ways  inde- 
pendently, with  little  effort  to  profit  mutually  by  counsel 
or  example. 

The  excellent  accomplishment  of  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  is  of  course  partly  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy.  Their  students  are  selected  and 
fairly  typical  young  Americans  from  every  section  of  the 
country;  more  frequently  than  in  the  past  they  are  chosen 
by  competitive  examination;  and  every  one  of  them  must 
demonstrate  before  he  enters  that  he  is  in  sound  physical 
health.  Again,  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  these 
students  are  paid  for  pursuing  their  studies,  instead  of 
themselves  paying  for  the  privilege,  operates  not  only  as 
a  stimulus  to  industry,  but  as  a  reminder  that  their  activi- 
ties are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pastime  or  prelude,  but  rather 
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an  actual  part  of  the  business  of  life.  And  finally,  no  other 
school,  liberal  or  technical,  is  able  to  offer  as  an  incentive 
and  reward  to  every  man  who  completes  the  course  an 
honorable  and  adequately  paid  life  position,  with  steady 
promotion  and  Hberal  allowance  for  old  age.  Under  such 
conditions  one  may  easily  see  that  marks  are  no  joking 
matter  and  that  failure  is  something  more  than  a  casual 
mishap. 

A  more  fundamental  explanation  of  the  success  of  these 
schools  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  assume  almost  complete 
control  over  the  lives  of  their  students.  Moral,  physical, 
and  even  social,  as  well  as  intellectual  training,  are  taken 
in  hand,  and  are  carried  forward  in  pursuance  of  a  fairly 
well-defined  ideal.  The  Naval  Academy,  for  instance, 
to  take  the  school  with  which  the  writer  is  more  familiar, 
is  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  capable 
naval  officers — a  career  that  calls  for  definite  quaHties  of 
character  and  personality  even  more  urgently  than  for 
purely  intellectual  proficiency.  The  rigid  system  of  drills 
and  physical  training;  the  supervision  of  the  midshipmen's 
activities  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  at  least  eleven 
months  in  the  year;  the  practical  experience  and  mingUng 
with  men  during  the  three  months'  summer  cruise;  the 
Esprit  de  corps  of  the  midshipmen,  much  heavier  in  its 
pressure  on  the  individual  than  that  of  any  student  body 
in  our  colleges;  the  daily  contact  with  officers  whom  the 
midshipmen  naturally  look  up  to  as  examples  in  their 
chosen  profession — all  these  influences  are  brought  to  bear 
for  the  development  of  the  kind  of  men  the  navy  needs, 
men  much  of  a  type,  perhaps,  with  the  eccentricities  of 
individual  genius  smoothed  off  and  subdued,  yet  men 
well  fitted  to  encounter  the  varied  duties  of  naval  officers 
and  to  perform  them  with  credit.  To  such  influences 
the  success  of  our  service  schools  must  primarily  be  ascribed. 

It  is  true  that  the  strict  discipHne  suited  for  the  develop- 
ment of  military  character  is  not  in  all  respects  either  possi- 
ble or  desirable  in  a  college.  The  difference  of  aim  and 
method  is  indeed  well  brought  out  in  Mr.  H.  S.  Pritchett's 
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excellent  article  contrasting  West  Point  and  Harvard, 
and  entitled  The  College  of  Discipline  vs.  the  College  of 
Power  (Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1908).  But  it  is 
true  also  that  our  colleges,  as  a  result  of  much  earnest 
heart-searching  in  recent  years,  have  come  to  realize  the 
need  of  rising  more  fully  and  willingly  to  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  all-around  training  of  the  youth  under  their 
care.  Here,  for  their  possible  benefit,  is  the  example  of 
schools  that  have  at  least  recognized  this  broader  aim  and 
pursued  it  with  fair  success.  Study  of  the  example  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  ways  by  which  the  college  student 
could  be  made  to  feel  more  keenly  that  character  and  con- 
duct count  and  are  under  the  observation  of  faculty  as 
well  as  fellow  students.  To  this  end,  and  in  fulfilment 
of  its  proper  function,  the  college  might  very  wisely 
strengthen  its  influence  over  the  student's  future  career, 
gauging  his  capacities,  guiding  him  to  work  for  which  he 
is  suited,  if  he  is  worthy,  helping  him  to  get  it.  Such  ex- 
tension of  scope  would  obviously  call  for  men  of  charac- 
ter and  personality  (to  use  a  much  abused  and  misinter- 
preted word)  on  the  college  faculty  as  well  as  specialists 
in  thermodynamics  or  Old  Norse. 

The  Naval  Academy,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  less 
preoccupied  with  intellectual  pursuits  than  are  our  civil 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  Within  this  field,  however, 
comparative  study  is  especially  invited  by  general  simi- 
larity of  aim,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  wide  divergence  of 
methods.  The  academy,  it  is  true,  is  strictly  neither  a 
college  nor  a  technical  school,  but  a  combination  of  both, 
since  it  essays  the  difficult  task  of  providing  in  four  years 
a  modicum  of  liberal  education  in  literature,  history,  and 
languages,  along  with  the  technical  knowledge  required 
for  the  naval  profession.  By  similarity  of  aim,  then,  is 
meant  simply  that  all  three  types  of  school  seek  to  train 
and  inform  the  mind,  and  that  in  this  endeavor  the  broader 
principles  of  teaching  hold  good,  whatever  the  subject 
matter.  The  divergence  of  methods  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  thruout  the  history  of  the  academy  the  majority 
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of  its  corps  of  instructors  have  been  officers,  detailed  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  to  the  duties  of  teachers. 
While  civilian  instructors  have  always  constituted  a  part 
of  the  teaching  staff  (ranging  from  36  per  cent  to  13  per 
cent — about  22  per  cent  at  present)  the  executive  and 
disciplinary  authorities,  heads  of  departments,  ranking 
instructors,  and  all  instructors  in  strictly  professional 
branches,  have  been  naval  officers.  This  preponderance, 
required  as  it  is  by  the  vocational  character  of  the  school, 
has  resulted  in  a  notable  tendency  toward  conservatism, 
and  a  necessary  adaptation  of  methods  to  the  teaching 
personnel. 

These  results  are  very  evident  in  the  handling  of  recita- 
tions. The  classes  are  all  large,  since  there  is  no  specializa- 
tion or  choice  of  studies.  In  none  of  the  courses,  however, 
is  the  more  or  less  discredited  lecture  system  at  all  generally 
employed.  In  time  of  peace  there  are  plenty  of  instruc- 
tors, and  it  is  thus  possible  to  divide  a  class  in  any  par- 
ticular subject  into  "sections"  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  men. 
In  the  classroom  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  much 
to  impart  knowledge  as  to  hear  recitations  and  give  each 
man  a  mark.  Blackboard  exercises,  papers,  and  oral 
recitations  are  the  ordinary  routine.  The  midshipman 
is  given  a  textbook,  required  to  study  it,  and  expected  to 
reproduce  with  considerable  fidelity  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained.  That  he  is  thus  * '  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, ' ' 
and  forced  to  clear  up  difficulties  for  himself,  is  considered 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  system.  But  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  any  special  virtue  in  learning  from  a 
book,  or  in  subordinating  a  good  teacher  to  the  r61e  of  re- 
corder of  marks.  In  scientific  studies  especially,  much  is 
lost  by  substituting  memory  work  from  a  book  for  the  con- 
crete investigations  of  the  laboratory  or  shop.  But  neither 
long  hours  in  the  laboratory  nor  wide  "outside  reading" 
in  the  Hbrary  are  easily  provided  for  out  of  the  crowded 
schedule  of  the  academy  day,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
must  be  given  to  professional  drills  and  exercises.  A  bet- 
ter defense  of  the  system  may  be  found  in  its  requirement 
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of  definitely  assigned  tasks,  studied  day  by  day — a  method 
which  is  at  least  an  improvement  over  the  traditional 
college  scheme  of  loafing  thru  the  term  and  "cramming 
for  exams." 

Marks  are  an  affair  of  importance,  and  the  system  of 
marking  is  correspondingly  elaborate.  It  is  on  a  scale 
of  4.0,  with  2.5  as  a  pass-mark.  Daily  marks  are  aver- 
aged to  give  the  mark  for  the  week,  and  the  names  of  those 
below  2.5  are  posted.  Weekly  marks  are  averaged  and  com- 
bined with  an  examination  mark  to  give  the  final  for  the 
month;  and  the  monthly  marks  are  again  averaged  and 
combined  with  that  of  the  semi-annual  examination  to 
give  the  mark  for  the  first  half-year.  The  average  of  the 
marks  for  the  first  and  second  half-years,  multiplied  by  a 
coefficient  which  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  determines  the  student's  final 
standing  in  the  subject.  Merit  rolls,  showing  the  relative 
standing  of  every  man  in  each  subject,  are  posted  every 
month  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  grand 
final  merit  roll,  based  on  marks  in  all  subjects,  including 
conduct  and  efficiency  as  determined  by  drills  and  practise 
cruises,  determines  each  midshipman's  rank  among  his. 
classmates  on  graduation,  and  affects  his  relative  stand- 
ing, pay,  and  promotion  thruout  his  career. 

One  can  imagine  the  mingled  fright  and  indignation 
of  the  college  teacher  at  the  suggestion  of  his  foregoing 
the  pursuit  and  dispensation  of  wisdom  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  these  mental  statistics,  and  at  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  stimulus  to  knowledge  and  virtue  to  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  cash  prize.  This  at  least  would  be  one  way  of 
regarding  the  results  of  the  marking  system.  The  mid- 
shipman is  made  to  realize  only  too  keenly  that  every  time 
he  idles  away  a  study  period,  or  is  caught  in  a  corner 
smoking,  his  delinquency  is  recorded  in  a  big  book,  and 
counts  tangibly  against  him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  virtue  becomes  a  very 
practical  business. 

But  looked  at  more  favorably,  marks  may  be  regarded 
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merely  as  a  definite  index  of  accomplishment,  and  the 
fairest  method  of  grading  ability.  Furthermore,  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  college  faculties,  in  saving  them- 
selves the  labor  and  red  tape  of  an  elaborate  competitive 
system  of  exact  grades,  have  devised  any  better  means 
of  getting  practical  results.  As  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  average  midshipman 
works  harder  at  his  books  than  the  average  boy  in  college. 
It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  a  kind  of  trades-unionism  has 
developed  with  unwritten  agreements  that  no  '' savoir'' 
shall  set  the  standard  of  accomplishment  too  high,  and  that 
unless  a  man  is  on  the  ragged  edge  of  failure  he  ought  not 
to  work  out  of  hours.  But  in  general  there  is  plenty  of 
hard  studying  at  the  academy ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  only 
that  such  fine  energy  and  industry  should  not  always  be 
directed  to  the  best  effect. 

The  discipline  of  the  intellect,  as  educational  writers 
from  Cardinal  Newman  down  have  wisely  insisted,  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  knowledge  in  se;  and  the  success  of  an 
educational  system  ought  therefore  to  be  judged  partly 
by  the  intellectual  powers  it  supplies  and  fosters.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  the  recitation  method  develops 
the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
The  student  is  led  to  remember  rather  than  to  think.  He 
feels  that  he  will  get  more  credit  for  giving  the  exact  date, 
names  of  ships  and  commanders,  losses,  etc.,  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  than  for  talking  intelligently,  but  a  bit  vaguely, 
about  the  important  lessons  in  naval  warfare  to  be  derived 
therefrom — and  this  in  spite  of  the  efforts  instructors  may 
make  to  put  the  emphasis  the  other  way.  All  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  exact  measurement  of  knowledge  exerts 
the  same  influence,  for  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  find  out 
how  much  a  man  knows  than  it  is  to  test  his  ability  to  use 
w^hat  knowledge  he  has  to  good  effect.  It  is  easier  to  meas-. 
ure  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the  bunkers  than  it  is  to  gauge 
the  exact  horse-power  of  the  engine  and  its  abiHty  to  with- 
stand long  strains  and  sudden  shocks.  For  that  matter, 
it  is  easier  to  supply  the  coal  than  it  is  to  improve  the 
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engine.  However  difficult  to  remedy,  the  deficiency  is 
felt  when  younger  officers  enter  upon  advanced  professional 
studies,  where  critical,  analytic,  and  judicial  faculties  are 
essential,  and  the  sheer  power  of  accumulating  facts  no 
longer  suffices. 

But  every  educational  system  is  open  to  criticism  on  this 
score;  and  the  distinction  is  rarely  drawn  wisely  between 
the  burden  of  knowledge  that  must  be  carried  in  one's 
head,  and  the  vast  remainder  that  is  more  conveniently 
left  stored  away  in  books.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  so  essen- 
tial to  have  information  as  it  is  to  know  where  to  get  it 
and  how  to  use  it.  One  does  not  memorize  a  logarithm 
table;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  know  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution by  heart  in  order  to  understand  and  apply  its 
principles. 

To  counterbalance  the  defect  mentioned,  the  academy 
system  encourages  industry  and  application,  and  develops 
a  confidence  that  no  task  is  too  difficult  to  be  mastered  by 
resolution  and  hard  work.  These  qualities  are  probably 
more  desirable  in  a  junior  officer  than  habits  of  question- 
ing, criticising,  and  thinking  for  one's  self.  In  general, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  character  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  development  of  the  intellect,  it  may  be  said 
that  mihtary  education  succeeds  in  the  first  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  sacrifice  in  the  second;  whereas  in  colleges 
the  tendency  is  the  other  way  about.  While  a  larger 
measure  of  success  in  both  directions  is  surely  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibihty,  it  would  of  course  be  extremely 
unwise  for  either  system  to  adopt  off-hand  or  by  wholesale 
the  methods  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  the  writer's  purpose 
to  venture  suggestions  of  this  nature.  His  aim  has  been 
rather  to  outline  and  direct  attention  to  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation notably  divergent  from  accepted  educational  for- 
mulas, yet  carried  into  practise  with  a  very  fair  degree  of 
success. 

A1.1.AN  F.  Westcott 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Annapous,  Md. 


IV 

HORACE:  AN  APPRECIATION 

In  the  midst  of  what  the  orators  call  the  tottering  of 
empires  and  the  crumbling  of  civilizations,  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  believe  that  there  is  something  cumulative  in  the 
efforts  and  achievements  of  the  human  spirit— a  cer- 
tain permanent  residuum  that  can  not  be  torpedoed  or  blown 
up  with  nitroglycerine.  At  this  particular  time  it  may- 
be difficult  for  us  to  go  as  far  as  Emerson  and  say : 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost, 

but  nevertheless  we  all  beHeve  in  the  torch  race  of  intelli- 
gence, and  we  rejoice  that  some  torches  kindled  in  far 
antiquity  still  burn.  With  a  certain  reverence  we  speak 
the  names  of  Homer,  Plato,  Vergil,  Horace.  We  honor 
them  as  apostles  of  sweetness  and  Hght  and  as  torch  bear- 
ers in  the  great  race.  This  afternoon  for  a  few  minutes 
we  would  pay  tribute  to  Horace  as  a  torch  bearer.  As  a 
text  we  read  his  own  prophecy  concerning  his  Hterary 
achievement:  "I  have  builded  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  bronze  and  loftier  than  the  pyramids  of  kings,  a  monu- 
ment which  neither  the  wild  fury  of  the  east  wind's  blast, 
nor  the  innumerable  succession  of  the  years,  nor  the  flight 
of  time  can  destroy  or  overthrow.  I  shall  not  all  die;  a 
great  part  of  me  shall  escape  the  goddess  of  death.  My 
glory  ever  new  shall  increase  with  the  praise  of  posterity, 
so  long  as  the  Pontifex  and  the  silent  Vestal  shall  cHmb 
the  Capitol."  This  prophecy  would  seem  immodest  if 
it  had  not  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  Pontifex  and  the 
silent  Vestal  are  a  romantic  memory;  their  form  of  wor- 
ship has  been  superseded  by  a  new  religion  whose  votaries 
still  honor  the  prince  of  pagan  poets.  We  smile  with  him 
as  he  predicts  that  Turks,  Africans,  Hyperboreans,  Rou- 
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manians  and  Russians  and  those  who  drink  the  waters  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  Rhone  shall  read  his  verses.  He  shame- 
lessly omits  those  who  drink  the  waters  of  the  Des  Moines 
river.  I  can  see  the  quiet  smile  that  would  play  upon 
his  face  if  he  knew  that  an  Iowa  schoolmaster  was  trying 
to  canonize  him  this  afternoon.  How  he  would  chuckle 
and  turn  to  his  beloved  Maecenas  and  say  *'I  told  you  so." 
This  is  the  eleventh  year  I  have  read  the  odes  with  a 
class  of  sophomores,  and  each  year  has  meant  an  increased 
devotion  to  the  author  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In 
hours  of  discouragement  I  sometimes  have  doubts  about 
the  efficacy  of  homeopathic  doses  of  Livy;  by  sad  expe- 
rience I  have  learned  that  the  great  Lucretius  is  caviare  to 
half  of  those  who  elect  to  read  him.  But  I  have  never  had 
any  misgivings  about  Horace,  that  he  is  stimulating  men- 
tal food  for  all  of  those  who  are  really  worthy  of  a  college 
education.  Of  course  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  golden 
fragments  of  Sappho  are  more  deHcate  and  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  any  lines  of  Horace;  we  have  our  poet's 
admission  that  he  never  attempted  to  emulate  the  epic 
strains  of  Homer  or  the  exalted  dithyrambic  music  of 
Pindar.  It  is  obvious  too  that  his  theory  of  life  is  nothing 
more  than  a  wise  synthesis  of  what  his  unsympathetic 
critics  have  been  pleased  to  call  the  commonplaces  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  admitting  all  of  this,  there  is 
still  a  vitaHty  in  his  golden  heart,  a  vigor  in  his  genial 
personality,  that  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  him 
a  comrade  of  earnest  men  and  women.  For  the  student 
who  is  striving  to  refine  his  thought  and  diction  there  is 
scarcely  any  exercise  that  will  count  for  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  render  into  adequate  and  appropriate  English 
the  curiously  feHcitous  phrases  of  Horace.  If  he  does 
not  become  a  cameo  cutter  or  an  etcher  in  language  him- 
self, the  effort  he  has  made  will  at  least  place  him  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  will  appreciate  better  the  gift  of  literary 
style  in  others.  The  style  is  the  man  and  there  can  be  no 
genuine  refinement  of  diction  without  a  corresponding  re- 
finement of  character.     I   mention  this  lest  I   should  be 
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thought  guilty  of  having  overlooked  one  of  the  large  values 
of  a  course  in  Horace.  But  there  are  four  other  rich  gifts 
that  he  has  to  offer,  to  which  I  would  briefly  call  your 
attention. 

1 .  He  is  a  loving  interpreter  of  the  beauty  of  Italy,  and 
of  the  beauty  of  a  certain  ideal  land  that  Ues  somewhere 
beyond  the  north  wind's  blast,  in  the  world  of  Platonic 
ideas. 

2.  By  precept  and  example  he  is  the  illuminator  of  the 
path  along  which  robust  friendship  must  travel. 

3.  He  is  the  formulator  of  a  cheerful  Hfe  philosophy, 
simple  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick-maker,  and  comprehensive  enough  to 
satisfy  a  minister  of  state. 

4.  He  is  a  sincere  expositor  of  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  of  the  dying  Roman  Re- 
public, of  the  nascent  and  crescent  Roman  Empire  that 
was  to  give  Roman  law,  Greek  art  and  philosophy  and  the 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine  to  the  barbarians  of  Northern 
and  Western  Europe. 

The  charm  of  Italy  had  laid  a  deep  hold  on  Horace, 
and  it  is  a  joy  to  make  journeys  with  him  to  chosen  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  land  of  his  heart's  desire.  We  are  ready 
to  go  with  him  to  Gades,  to  the  land  of  the  fierce  Canta- 
brians,  over  the  sands  of  the  Sahara  to  that  far  western 
shore  where  ever  rolls  the  tide  of  the  Moorish  sea.  All 
these  places  will  have  a  new  meaning  and  significance  if 
we  breathe  his  charmed  atmosphere.  In  our  inner  hearts, 
however,  we  know  that  neither  love  of  fame  nor  love  of 
gain  will  carry  him  to  these  wild  places.  Instead  there 
will  be  Tibur  with  the  torrent  of  the  tumbling  Anio  dash- 
ing itself  to  spray  beneath  the  temple  of  the  sybil,  where 
old  age  may  find  repose  and  the  weary  traveler  or  soldier 
may  find  release  from  life's  burdens  and  distractions.  Or 
perhaps  it  will  be  the  fair  valley  above  Tarentum,  that 
once  won  by  its  beauty  Phalanthus  for  its  king,  where  fine- 
fieeced  sheep  graze  on  sweet  grasses,  where  silver  oUve 
yards  skirt  the  hills,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  there  is 
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the  drowsy  hum  of  bees.  There  nature  grants  a  long  spring- 
time and  mild  winters;  rich  grape  clusters  crown  the  autumn. 
Hymettus,  Venafria  and  Falernia  combined  do  not  offer 
such  gifts.  And  we  hear  the  poet's  voice:  "That  spot 
and  those  blessed  hilltops  are  calling  you  and  me,  and  there 
you  will  sprinkle  the  glowing  ashes  of  your  poet  friend 
with  the  tears  that  are  his  due." 

It  is  not  every  lover  that  can  effectually  describe  the 
thing  he  loves.  Especially  difficult  is  the  task  for  the  lover 
of  Italy.  The  feelings  and  sentiments  that  arise  at  the 
thought  of  that  land  of  lands  are  as  elusive  as  the  charm 
that  provokes  them.  The  etcher  with  his  magic  needle  and 
the  poet  with  magic  mastery  of  words  create  for  us  an  ideal 
world.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Horace's  merits  that  he  created 
an  ideal  Italy — and  many  men  have  journeyed  in  that  fair 
country  who  have  never  seen  the  bay  of  Baiae  or  the  Sabine 
Hills.  Who  has  been  to  Mount  Voltur  in  Apulia  ?  Hardly  one 
in  a  hundred  thousand  of  those  who  have  travelled  there  in 
spirit.  We  all  remember  that  day  of  miracle  when  the  won- 
der-child following  the  elusive  melody  of  Calliope's  harp 
led  us  on  thru  holy  groves  up  the  hillsides  to  the  high  up- 
land meadows,  where  we  could  look  across  the  rich  farm 
lands  of  low-lying  Forentum  to  the  eagle's  nest  which  the 
peasant  folk  of  Acherontia  had  built.  Thru  the  gracious 
gift  of  Horace  we  have  all  become  princes  of  illusion — and 
when  the  day  is  hard  we  go  and  rest  with  him  in  a  certain 
sequestered  valley  beneath  Mount  Lucretilis — protected 
from  the  dogstar's  heat  by  the  mountain's  shadow;  we  hear 
the  pipes  of  Pan  floating  across  the  valley  from  some  dis- 
tant hillside;  and  there  with  Tyndaris  we  taste  the  wine 
(even  tho  we  be  teetotalers)  and  we  partake  of  the  abun- 
dance of  our  poet's  Sabine  farm.  Not  once  but  many  times 
have  we  had  this  experience, — an  experience  which  could 
hardly  be  enriched  by  an  actual  visit  to  the  valley  of  the 
Digentia. 

Perhaps  you  have  met  the  German  researcher  who  has 
trudged  from  Tibur  to  Ivicenza  searching  for  the  fountain 
of  Bandusia.       He  could  give  you  the  latitude  and  longi- 
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tude,  the  mean  depth  and  width  in  centimeters,  the  aver- 
age yearly  flow  of  every  spring  in  that  long  valley.  It 
may  be  he  could  show  you  photographs  of  all  of  them. 
But  you  felt  sure  that  he  had  never  seen  the  real  fountain 
of  Bandusia  which  is  somewhere  on  the  coasts  of  Bohemia 
or  in  some  other  imaginary  land.  You  could  not  be  de- 
ceived in  the  matter,  for  too  often  at  midday  you  had 
stolen  away  for  a  brief  moment  to  carry  a  garland  to  the 
nymph  who  presided  over  that  fountain;  sitting  on  the 
rocks  beneath  the  sacred  ilex  tree  you  had  watched  the 
wandering  herd  and  the  oxen  wearied  with  the  plow  as 
they  came  to  those  cool  waters  for  refreshment.  Even 
in  the  mild  Italian  December  you  had  sat  there  and  had 
watched  the  peasant  folk  in  their  rustic  dances  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Faunus.  The  smoke  rose  like  a  prayer 
from  the  ancient  altar,  where  many  generations  had  offered 
sacrifice,  remembering  in  gratitude  how  Faunus  with  gentle 
heart  had  made  his  way  across  their  sunny  meadows,  pro- 
tecting the  yeanlings  of  their  flocks  from  the  ravening 
wolves.  This  was  something  more  than  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's gilded  dream  of  a  return  to  nature.  We  know  that 
this  scene,  fairer  than  an  ItaHan  landscape  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  is  a  permanent  part  of  our  mental  furniture, 
and  we  have  little  care  to  know  the  exact  latitude  or  longi- 
tude of  the  spot. 

Horace  had  a  genius  for  friendship;  he  knew  well  the 
path  along  which  robust  friendship  must  travel.  Sin- 
cerity, loyalty,  high  ethical  intelligence,  a  genial  sense  of 
humor  that  can  speak  the  truth  with  a  smile — ^these  are 
the  lights  that  illuminate  that  path,  and  Horace  had  them 
all.  It  is  possible  without  much  difficulty  to  piece  together 
his  theory  of  friendship.  In  recommending  Pompeius 
to  another  friend  he  says:  "Welcome  Pompeius  as  yotu* 
intimate  friend;  give  him  freely  whatever  he  may  ask, 
for  his  mind  is  set  on  nothing  except  that  which  is  true  and 
just."  This  is  at  once  the  corner-stone  and  the  keystone 
of  the  finest  comradeship.  We  hear  the  same  note  again 
in  that  exquisite  letter  of  introduction  he  wrote  for  Sep- 
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timius — perhaps  the  most  graceful  letter  of  introduction 
in  all  literature.  It  is  a  clear-cut  cameo  of  a  group  of  friends, 
each  holding  his  own  place  of  high  honor  and  distinction 
and  beneath  is  written:  "None  may  join  us  except  the 
courageous  and  the  upright."  We  may  have  some  doubts 
about  the  character  of  the  young  Tiberius  who  is  the  King 
Arthur  in  this  magic  circle, — but  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  Horace  is  sincere  when  he  says  that  courage,  justice, 
truth,  honor  constitute  the  basis  of  true  friendship. 

In  the  third  satire  of  the  first  book  Horace,  frankly  recog- 
nizing the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  lays  down  in  an 
informal  way  four  fundamental  rules  of  friendship.  They 
are  still  vaHd. 

1.  When  you  survey  your  own  evil  ways  with  eyes 
dimmed  with  disease,  do  not  investigate  the  shortcomings 
of  your  friends  with  the  keen  vision  of  an  eagle  or  an  Epi- 
daurian  serpent.  Sixty  years  later,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  hear:  "Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother's  eye  and  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye." 

2.  Do  not  be  superficial  in  your  judgments  of  your  friends. 
Do  not  allow  the  cut  of  a  man's  hair  or  the  set  of  his  coat 
to  be  of  more  importance  in  your  eyes  than  his  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart. 

3.  Remember  that  the  Hne  of  demarcation  between 
certain  virtues  and  vices  can  not  be  sharply  defined.  Your 
friend  is  a  trifle  too  harsh,  let  him  be  regarded  as  frank  and 
fearless ;  he  is  a  Httle  too  quick-tempered,  let  him  be  counted 
among  the  high-spirited.  Be  careful  lest  you  call  him  an 
insincere  dissembler,  when  he  is  merely  protecting  himself 
against  envy,  slander  and  insincerity. 

4.  Use  the  same  standards  in  weighing  the  faults  of 
friends  that  you  wish  to  be  used  in  weighing  your  own. 

All  of  this  was  written  sixty  years  before  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  but  in  spirit  it  is  strangely  akin  to  such  com- 
mands as:  "Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,  for  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  and  with  what 
measure   ye  mete,   it   shall  be   measured   to   you   again." 
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Horace  never  got  so  far  as  to  think  of  loving  his  enemies, 
but  one  has  taken  a  long  step  in  that  direction  when  he 
has  learned  to  love  and  forgive  his  friends. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  reefs  where  friendship  may- 
be wrecked,  but  more  important  still  to  know  the  peaceful 
sunny  bays  where  the  ship  may  safely  ride  at  anchor.  In 
other  words  friendship  is  not  austere  and  negative,  but 
genial  and  positive.  There  is  no  bargaining  in  it,  no 
keeping  of  accounts,  but  the  heart  goes  forth  without  re- 
serve. Horace  does  not  so  much  teach  as  exempUfy  this. 
Perhaps  Pompeius  has  returned  to  Rome  after  years  of 
campaigning;  he  had  whiled  away  many  a  happy  day 
with  Horace  during  their  student  days  in  Athens;  they  had 
fought  and  lost  together  at  Philippi.  Horace  knew  his 
man,  that  his  mind  was  set  on  nothing  except  that  which 
was  true  and  just.  We  see  them  feasting  together,  taking 
a  part  from  the  working  day — near  the  source  of  some 
sacred  stream ;  there  are  garlands  of  myrtle  and  parsley  and 
jars  of  ancient  wine,  and  we  hear  Horace  saying  to  his  old 
comrade:  "It's  right  to  let  the  heart  run  riot  when  a  friend 
has  been  welcomed  home." 

Again.  Perhaps  Vergil  is  setting  sail  for  Attica,  who 
years  before  had  recognized  the  genius  of  the  freedman's 
son  and  had  made  a  Hfe  of  leisure  possible  for  him  by  intro- 
ducing him  to  Maecenas.  The  ode  that  he  placed  in 
Vergil's  hand  as  the  ship  set  sail,  was  something  more 
than  an  expression  of  gratitude,  something  more  than  a 
Godspeed.  There  is  in  it  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  half  of  his  soul,  the  half  of  his  Hfe.  We 
clutch  at  the  phrase  ''animae  dimidium  meae,"  for  it  voices 
a  universal  feehng  and  experience.  We  have  all  seen  the 
ship  set  sail  with  our  friends  on  board,  friends  that  were 
not  to  return,  and  certain  inner  chambers  of  the  heart 
have  been  locked  forever.  New  friends  have  come  to  en- 
rich life,  but  they  have  no  key  and  we  no  longer  have  a  key 
to  those  inner  rooms.  We  discover  that  we  have  suffered 
a  partial  paralysis  of  spirit,  and  not  in  metaphor  but  in 
reality  we  have  lost  "animae  dimidium  meae."     Then  we 
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understand  the  poignancy  of  Horace's  words  to  Maecenas: 
"The  same  day  shall  bring  doom  to  both  of  us.  I  have 
sworn  an  oath  and  it  shall  not  be  unfulfilled.  We  shall 
go,  we  shall  go,  whenever  you  shall  lead  the  way,  comrades 
prepared  to  take  the  last  journey  together."  And  here 
as  Horace's  concluding  word  on  friendship  should  be  trans- 
lated the  threnody  which  he  addrest  to  Vergil  after  the 
death  of  their  mutual  friend  Quintilius.  But  there  is  hardly 
time.  Now  a  brief  word  about  the  philosophy  of  Horace 
and  his  Weltanschauung  as  the  Germans  might  say.  When 
you  know  what  a  man  thinks  about  friendship,  you  have 
the  heart  of  his  life  philosophy, — you  have  a  fair  gauge  by 
which  to  estimate  his  attitude  towards  most  ethical  prob- 
lems. I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  even  in  the  odes  Hor- 
ace regarded  himself  as  a  practical  teacher  of  ethics.  His 
method  was  one  he  had  borrowed  from  his  father  and  Homer ; 
it  was  not  to  present  an  abstract  theory  of  conduct,  but 
rather  vivid  pictures  from  life — concrete  illustrations  of 
the  result  of  certain  actions  and  habits.  Perhaps  I  may 
pause  here  long  enough  to  say  that  the  most  effective  teach- 
ing of  ethics  today  does  not  come  from  formal  treatises  on 
the  subject,  but  from  literature  of  power  that  can  touch 
the  emotions  and  grip  the  heart. 

We  have  Horace's  testimony  that  in  philosophy  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  no  school  or  master — that  he  was  some- 
times a  strenuous  Stoic,  that  he  sometimes  slipt  back  into 
the  hedonistic  ways  of  Aristippus.  It  has  been  customary, 
however,  to  brand  him  as  an  Epicurean.  We  remember 
that  he  called  himself  a  pig  from  the  herd  of  Epicurus, 
but  we  forget  the  rest  of  the  epistle  in  which  this  playful 
jest  occurs.  We  remember  his  jars  of  wine  broached  with 
a  friend  beneath  some  laurel  tree,  but  we  forget  his  dia- 
tribe against  the  excessive  use  of  wine.  We  forget  his 
ridicule  of  the  man  whose  mental  furniture  consisted 
merely  of  excerpts  from  a  treatise  on  gastronomy;  we  for- 
get his  warnings  against  gluttony  and  all  forms  of  indulgence. 
In  place  of  these  we  are  likely  to  recall  that  amusing  stanza 
of  Eugene  Field: 
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He  was  a  very  owl,  sir, 
And  setting  out  to  prowl,  sir, 
You  bet  he  made  Rome  howl,  sir. 

Until  he  made  his  date. 
With  a  classic  maiden  pretty 
And  a  Massic  laden  ditty 
He  painted  up  the  city 

And  Maecenas  paid  the  freight. 

This  is  exceedingly  clever,  but  it  is  very  far  from  a  true 
picture  of  the  man,  who  was  continually  preaching  the 
avoidance  of  excess,  and  the  value  of  the  aurea  mediocritas 
as  a  rule  of  Hfe.  Apparently  he  accepted  the  evolutionary 
theory  of  the  Epicureans  that  there  had  been  progress  in 
human  life  from  rude  and  savage  ways  to  ways  of  greater 
refinement — ^but  when  he  read  Epicurus'  varied  and  amus- 
ing explanations  of  the  causes  of  Hghtning  and  thunder,  he 
was  ready  to  call  the  whole  scheme  a  mad  philosophy  and 
to  make  pretence  at  recanting  something  to  which  he  had 
never  unreservedly  subscribed. 

We  surely  can  not  object  because  he  is  continually 
urging  young  people  to  make  the  most  of  youth  and  spring- 
time, to  pluck  the  joys  of  the  day  and  trust  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  future,  or  because  he  urges  mature  men  not 
to  allow  their  sources  of  joy  to  suffer  atrophy. 

To  what  purpose  do  the  tall  pine  and  white  poplar  offer 
the  hospitality  of  the  shadows  of  their  intertwining  branches? 
Why  do  the  fleeing  waters  struggle  to  hurry  on  in  their 
zig-zag  cotu-se?  It  is  nature's  admonition  and  invitation. 
Bring  the  roses  and  the  wine  and  the  perfume;  the  three 
dark  sisters  do  not  forbid  the  feast.  Soon  all  this  must 
be  left  behind.  Neither  piety,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  vast  es- 
tates, nor  ancient  Hneage  can  delay  the  doom  that  has  been 
pronounced  on  all  mankind;  soon  we  will  all  be  placed 
aboard  the  boat  for  eternal  exile. 

For  the  moment  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  call 
of  duty.  But  read  the  fifth  ode  of  the  third  book  where 
pleasure  and  duty  come  into  conflict.  The  story  of  Regulus 
thrusting  aside  his  wife  and  children,  and  returning  to  a 
Carthaginian   prison    and   torture   chamber   that   he  may 
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serve  and  save  the  Roman  state  without  violating  his 
word,  may  be  unverified  legend;  but  the  ethical  teaching  of 
the  parable  as  Horace  presents  it,  is  undeniable.  No 
Stoic  philosopher,  not  even  Bpictetus,  has  said  with  more 
impressiveness  or  more  directness:  "Do  your  duty,  even 
if  it  kills  you."  Listen  now  to  a  brief  paraphrase  from 
the  second  epistle  of  the  first  book  and  note  how  much  it 
resembles  certain  chapters  of  Bpictetus: 

"Do  not  listen  to  the  Siren's  call  of  pleasure,  do  not  heed 
the  allurements  of  Circe  lest  you  become  a  hog  and  love 
the  mire.  Avoid  the  refinements  of  the  Phaeacians,  their 
manicures,  and  pedicures  and  cuticures.  Do  not  be  a 
pink  tea  dude  like  Sybaris,  who  in  his  love  for  Lydia  has 
forgotten  his  victories  in  athletic  sports.  Wake  up  and 
save  your  soul.  You  must  strive  and  work  hard  for  the 
wisdom  that  will  save  you.  He  who  puts  off  the  hour  of 
Hving  rightly,  is  like  the  peasant  who  waited  for  the  river 
to  run  by.  Rid  yourself  of  fear  and  uncontrolled  desire ; 
seek  merely  a  sufficiency;  avoid  avarice,  envy,  anger; 
rule  yout  spirit,  cultivate  correct  habits  in  youth.  And 
yet  even  in  the  pursuit  of  these  splendid  Stoic  ideals — I  am 
a  Peripatetic  and  will  not  carry  the  matter  to  excess." 

With  a  smile  on  his  face  he  denounces  the  avaricious,  the 
ambitious,  the  self-indulgent,  the  superstitious;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  putting  in  pillory  the  Stoic 
philosopher  whose  theorizing  has  carried  him  to  an  ex- 
treme beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense  and  human 
need.  He  was  a  Peripatetic  critic  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
ahke,  pointing  out  the  land  of  peace  that  Hes  untroubled 
by  dark  care,  a  golden  mean  somewhere  between  duty 
and  pleasure.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  young  Repub- 
Hcan  fresh  from  the  defeat  of  Philippi,  gradually  adopt 
a  pragmatic  attitude  and  renounce  his  repubUcan  theories 
and  swear  allegiance  to  Augustus  who  had  given  Rome 
peace  after  a  hundred  years  of  civil  discord.  His  whole 
attitude  towards  the  Empire  was  that  of  a  pragmatist.  Let 
me  illustrate  in  one  particular  instance.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  believe  that  Horace  beheved  in  the  supersti- 
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tions  of  the  common  people,  that  he  believed  that  the 
flood  of  Deucalion  or  any  other  catastrophe  of  nature  came 
in  punishment  of  sin.  A  half  dozen  passages  from  the 
satires  and  epistles  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  he  did  not. 
But  nevertheless  he  was  ready  and  wilHng  to  use  these  deep- 
rooted  superstitions  of  the  common  people  for  purposes 
of  state.  He  could  say  with  calm  face  that  the  sins  of  civil 
war  had  been  more  than  enough  to  justify  thunder  storms 
and  the  Tiber's  inundation, — and  he  could  add  with  the 
unction  of  a  Stoic:  ** Providence  has  sent  Augustus  to  put 
an  end  to  civil  discord;  if  you  would  avoid  further  punish- 
ment, follow  him." 

He  had  lost  faith  in  democracy,  in  the  ability  of  the  mob 
to  govern  itself — the  many-headed  monster  that  was  ever 
capricious  in  its  opinions,  whose  judgments  were  never 
based  on  discriminating  intelligence.  He  speaks  with  con- 
tempt of  the  uninitiated  throng,  the  malignant  mob  that 
is  dazed  and  stupefied  by  externals,  by  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. But  we  must  not  carelessly  conclude  that  this 
diatribe  is  directed  against  the  poor  or  against  those  wha 
by  rare  good  judgment  have  chosen  the  simple  Hfe.  Na 
one  has  presented  the  charms  of  the  simple  life  more  allur- 
ingly than  Horace,  and  no  one  has  heralded  with  greater 
enthusiasm  the  heroic  characters  who  were  the  product  of 
saeva  paupertas.  Augusta  paupertas  is  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  men  who  are  to  defend  the  new  Empire  of  Augustus. 
They  are  to  have  the  physical  courage  to  conquer  the  Mede, 
and  the  moral  courage  to  conquer  themselves  and  rule  the 
world  with  equity  and  justice.  How  splendid  is  the 
character  that  Horace  presents  as  the  type  of  the  ideal 
Roman:  "The  man  who  is  just  and  firm  of  purpose,  whom 
neither  the  wild  passions  of  the  mob,  nor  the  threatening 
look  of  a  tyrant  can  shake  from  his  fixt  resolve,  nor  yet 
the  mighty  hand  of  high-thundering  Jove;  if  the  heavens 
should  break  and  fall,  the  ruins  would  strike  him  undis- 
mayed." This  is  the  character  that  Horace  presents 
in  the  six  odes  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  type 
that  will  make  the  Roman  state  enduring  and  deserving 
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to  endure.  Those  six  odes  have  in  them  much  of  war's 
alarum  and  of  the  thundering  tread  of  victorious  legions; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  in  the  fourth  ode,  Horace  tries 
to  present  the  crowning  virtue  of  empire,  the  worship  of  the 
muses.  How  subtly  without  saying  a  word  to  discredit 
the  military  and  political  achievements  of  Augustus,  Horace 
suggests  that  these  are  but  means  to  a  higher  end.  It  is 
so  easy  to  forget  that  the  machinery  of  government  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  The  test  of  a  civiHzation  or  of  a  form 
of  government  is  its  power  to  produce  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  Horace  does  not  bluntly  say  this,  but  he  hints 
that  when  Augustus  has  made  provision  for  his  veteran 
legions  he  will  devote  himself  to  poetry  and  philosophy — 
and  become  first  citizen  in  a  world  of  refinement  and  beauty, 
a  world  of  faerie  remote  from  brute  force,  a  land  in  which 
Horace  has  lived  from  earliest  childhood,  a  land  where 
one  must  use  a  new  set  of  standards  in  estimating  success. 
It  is  a  world  in  which  some  sUght  inspiration  of  the  Grecian 
muse  can  outweigh  all  the  harvests  of  Sicily  and  the  cat- 
tle grazing  on  a  hundred  hills.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the 
charm  of  woodland  glades  and  the  subtle  whisperings  of 
the  spirit  are  more  important  than  success  in  business, 
poHtical  preferment,  or  victories  in  the  field  of  war.  It  is 
the  world  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion  where  cities  are  built 
without  sound  of  hammer,  where  swift  streams  and  stately 
forest  trees  arrange  themselves  in  forms  of  wondrous 
beauty  to  imagination's  magic  harp. 

Chari.es  Newton  Smii^ey 

Grinneli.  C01.1.KGK 
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WHAT  IS  ENGLISH? 

Every  one  knows  what  algebra  is,  or  Latin,  or  botany. 
But  what  is  English?  In  the  colleges  the  answer  is  fairly 
clear:  required  composition  for  freshmen  and  elective 
Hterary  courses  for  higher  classes.  Yet  there  is  such 
variety  of  theory  and  practise  that  a  proper  exposition 
would  have  to  be  entitled  The  maelstrom.  One  professor 
•devotes  his  life  to  sophomore  themes,  only  to  be  assured 
hy  a  venerable  colleague  that  his  work  is  in  vain.  Another, 
who  has  taught  literature  half  a  century,  declares  that 
literature  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  can  be,  taught. 
One  of  our  greatest  universities  requires  no  freshman 
English,  but  offers  to  sophomores  instruction  "aiming 
at  fluency  in  focussing  daily  impressions."  Whether 
hterature  is  a  subject  to  be  attacked  by  analysis,  or  is 
something  that  reluctant  youth  should  be  coaxed  into 
loving;  whether  the  purpose  of  composition  should  be 
literary  grace  or  mechanical  accuracy — these  questions 
have  been   everywhere   debated   with   religious   fervor. 

Such  antagonisms  of  opinion  within  the  college  are  of 
httle  moment  to  the  world:  the  wisdom  of  professors  can 
be  trusted  in  their  own  courses.  But  they  guide  the  schools, 
and  if  wrong  notions  cause  mismanagement  and  waste 
of  energy  there,  then  every  tax-payer  and  parent  is  con- 
cerned. Every  teacher  whose  efforts  have  been  misdirected 
becomes  a  drag  on  civiHzation.  More  time  is  devoted 
to  English  than  to  any  other  subject;  it  is  conceded  to  be 
more  directly  useful  than  any  other;  more  fault  is  found 
with  poor  teaching  of  it ;  in  no  other  department  do  teachers 
so  agonize  and  study  methods  and  pray  for  guidance, 
and  so  often  despair.     What  is  English? 

If  you  ask  a  high  school  boy,  he  will  say,  ''Oh,  we  read 
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Julius  Caesar  and  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  a  lot,  of  books 
like  that."  Press  him  further,  and  he  will  tell  you,  "We 
write  themes  sometimes."  This  incomplete  reply  is  sub- 
stantially the  truth.  Reading  a  lot  of  books  and  writing- 
a  few  themes  is  secondary  English.  The  wisest  high  school 
teacher  I  happen  to  know,  who  is  the  author  of  the  most 
sensible  composition  book  I  know,  has  declared  in  print 
that  only  two-fifths  of  the  total  English  time  should  be 
allotted  to  grammar,  spelling,  and  rhetoric. 

Put  your  query  to  a  file  of  the  N.  E.  A.  T.  E.  leaflets. 
The  cornucopia  of  replies  is  as  follows :  The  Use  of  Modern 
Literature,  the  training  of  young  people  to  self -disco  very 
and  self-expression.  Dramatization  and  the  Festival,  Oral 
Composition,  The  Teaching  of  Literature,  let  us  court 
the  candid  opinion  of  the  beef -eating  athlete,  a  pleasure 
and  a  duty  to  employ  his  noble  mother-tongue  nobly, 
48%  of  the  schools  that  send  replies  give  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  English  time  to  composition,  The  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Schools,  we  ought  to  turn  over  to  you  children 
that  have  some  power  of  finding  joy  in  allusion,  it  is  easy 
to  secure  the  children's  interest  in  the  stories  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  This  sheaf  of  titles  and  significant  expressions  was 
gleaned  absolutely  by  chance.  I  took  a  jumbled  lot  of 
leaflets,  began  at  the  bottom,  and  took  the  heading  or  a 
quotation  from  each  one,  until  the  list  was  long  enough  to 
be  tiresome.  Dates  of  publication  range  from  March, 
1907,  to  April,  1 9 14. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  discussion  in  conventions  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  centered  about  the  college  entrance 
Hst  of  required  reading.  Shall  we  have  two  lists?  Shall 
we  have  any  lists?  Shall  we  be  shackled?  We  want 
plenty  of  optionals! — such  questions  and  slogans  have 
mightily  stirred  the  secondary  world. 

What  is  English  according  to  the  admission  require- 
ments of  colleges?  Two  Princeton  catalogues  furnish  an 
interesting  contrast.  In  1909  we  read:  "The  examination 
will  be  based  upon  the  books  prescribed  by  the  uniform 
entrance   requirements   in    English.     Questions    as   to   the 
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subject  matter,  structure,  and  style  of  these  books  will 
be  asked."  In  1913:  "The  purpose  of  the  examination 
is  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
certain  masterpieces  of  English  literature  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  English  composition."  This  current  toward 
composition  has  been  so  strong  during  the  last  decade  that 
teachers  who  thought  they  were  on  the  high  seas  of  Hterature 
have  been  continually  finding  themselves  stranded  on  the 
shoals  of  spelling.  In  the  Yale  catalogue  for  191 2  English 
was  placed  after  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  began: 
"The  aim  is  to  foster  the  habit  of  intelligent  reading." 
In  1 9 14  English  was  put  first  in  order,  and  began:  "Prepara- 
tion in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (i)  command  of 
correct  and  clear  EngHsh,  spoken  and  written." 

It  appears  that  we  are  actually  to  know  before  many 
years  what  English  is.  From  all  quarters  we  hear  the  same 
cry:  "Our  freshmen  can't  spell,  can't  punctuate."  Every- 
where it  is  necessary  to  form  freshman  spelHng  classes  or 
Freshman  o  English  for  those  who  are  deficient.  No 
college  now  passes  a  paper,  no  matter  what  powers  of 
appreciation  or  fluency  it  may  exhibit,  if  the  candidate 
is  ignorant  of  commas  or  doubled  consonants  or  past  par- 
ticiples. 

Three  years  ago  the  University  of  Wisconsin  printed  a 
most  remarkable  bulletin,  Requirements  for  Admission 
to  the  Freshman  English  Course.  It  is  essentially  a  guide 
for  perplexed  teachers,  a  definition,  in  the  form  of  87  rules, 
of  what  English  is  in  Madison.  Nothing  is  said  about 
appreciation  of  literature,  nor  about  themes  based  on  books 
read.  We  are  told  only  that:  "One  of  the  laws  of  the 
University  makes  a  certain  amount  of  proficiency  in  writing 
English  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  freshman  English 
course.  Whether  or  not  students  possess  the  necessary 
ability  is  determined  by  a  preliminary  test  consisting  of 
the  composition  of  a  few  short  essays  on  familiar  and  simple 
subjects." 

The  reader  is  four  times  warned  that  the  rules  are  in 
no  sense  a  curriculum,  are  not  to  be  learned;  that  they 
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''show  only  the  qualifications  necessary  for  admission," 
and  merely  "indicate  the  result  which  high  school  training 
should  accomplish," 

Intensely  interesting  is  the  explanation  of  what  is  included 
in  the  ''certain  amount"  of  proficiency  which  a  candidate 
must  show.  "In  the  first  place  we  will  state  what  is  not 
included.  The  art  of  writing  consists  of  a  higher  part 
and  a  lower  part;  the  lower  concerning  such  matters  as 
spelling,  punctuation,  syntax,  idiom,  and  reference,  and 
the  higher  <:oncerning  such  matters  as  grace,  charm,  effec- 
tiveness, and  power.  The  higher  part  is  not  included  in 
the  amount  of  proficiency  required  for  admission  to  fresh- 
man English.  When  we  say  that  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  is  necessary,  we  mean  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency  in  the  rudiments  of  writing.  Students  whose 
writing  is  devoid  of  interest,  originality,  or  any  other 
Hterary  merit,  are  qualified  if  their  writing  is  satisfactory 
as  to  the  rudiments;  and  students  who  possess  literary 
skill  are  not  qualified  if  they  are  seriously  deficient  in  the 
rudiments.     Moreover — some  of  the  lower  part  is  excluded." 

Perhaps  this  merely  states  the  practise  of  most  college 
examiners;  possibly  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  it. 
But  I  have  never  before  seen  such  a  frank  admission  or  so 
specific  a  formula.  In  every  textbook,  in  every  magazine 
article,  in  every  paper  before  a  convention,  the  author 
seems  dazzled  by  the  assumption  that  the  purpose  of  com- 
position work  is  to  inspire  some  measure  of  grace  and  charm. 
College  theme-writing  is  a  failure,  it  has  been  argued, 
because  college  graduates  are  no  more  literary  than  they 
used  to  be.  Our  rhetorics  all  imply  that  high  school  boys 
and  girls  are  to  try  to  be  artists  in  putting  words  together. 
I  venture  that  in  191 2  ninety -nine  teachers  in  every  hundred 
would  have  been  astonished  (fifty  would  have  been  grieved) 
by  the  Wisconsin  announcement. 

Probably  many  years  must  elapse  before  such  a  blunt 
statement  will  be  commonly  made  and  generally  ratified. 
Yet  its  sound  sense,  its  evident  accord  with  recent  tendency, 
are  guarantees  that  the  sooner  a  school  accepts  it  the  more 
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effective  its  work  will  be.  Much  conscientious  teaching 
must  have  been  vitiated  by  a  nervous  striving  for  the  un- 
attainable; a  false  standard  must  often  have  damaged 
the  matter-of-fact  pupil,  must  have  failed  to  discipline 
the  one  with  a  literary  gift. 

In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  pamphlet  contains 
too  much,  for  it  is  a  summary  of  what  is  laid  down  in  every 
ordinary  manual.  Altho  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  authors 
should  have  made  such  a  full  compendium,  it  is  clear  that 
they  had  a  purpose.  The  form  employed  thruout  is  "This 
kind  of  thing  must  not  appear."  Every  "don't"  is  copiously 
illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  entrance  themes;  that 
is  the  valuable  part  for  an  inexperienced  teacher. 

In  another  very  striking  way  the  pamphlet  differs  from 
a  syllabus:  faults  are  graded  according  to  seriousness. 
Five  are  regarded  as  extremely  serious;  thirty-six  as  more 
serious  than  the  remaining  forty-six.  Have  you  ever  seen 
in  print  any  such  assorting  and  ranking?  Does  it  strike 
you  as  absurdly  arithmetical?  Assuredly  that  is  the  way 
it  will  strike  many  readers.  But  it  is  only  what  teachers 
are  always  compelled  to  do  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
have  gained  the  necessary  experience.  It  is  bad  to  write 
parlimenty  but  it  is  worse  to  write  discribe;  coheerence  is 
bad,  but  it  is  not,  Hke  dissapear,  a  type-form  constantly 
employed.  It  may  be  poor  taste  to  use  fake  or  pants,  but 
it  is  the  grossest  ignorance  of  fundamentals  to  write  Think- 
ing he  had  gone  home  long  ago  as  If  it  were  an  independent 
sentence.  Errors  do  vary  vastly  in  heinousness.  A  pupil 
who  simply  knows  that  triteness  and  sentence-errors  and 
improprieties  are  all  aHke  wrong  is  more  poorly  educated 
than  one  who  is  particularly  afraid  of  errors  that  show 
fundamental  weakness.  Our  textbooks  have  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  such  distinctions.  One  that  I  have 
used  for  eleven  years  devotes  a  page  and  a  half  to  sentence- 
errors  and  three  to  triteness. 

In  thinking  that  distinctions  ought  to  be  made,  then, 
teachers  are  in  accord.     The  war  of  opinion  rages  when  it 
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comes   to   the   issue:   Which   errors   are   more   important? 
Wisconsin's  most  serious  five,  printed  in  black  type,  are: 

1.  Sentences  uniformly  and  babyishly  short. 

2.  Omitting  words  as  in  telegrams  and  diaries. 

3.  Making  a  random  series  of  statements  instead  of 
following  a  definite  plan. 

4.  Not  marking,  or  marking  with  a  comma,  the  close  of 
an  independent  predication. 

5.  Setting  off  a  phrase  or  a  clause  by  a  period. 

Except  for  number  two  (which  my  limited  experience 
has  seldom  encountered)  I  can  not  dissent  from  this  verdict 
of  evil  eminence.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could 
dissent,  because  it  would  be  so  diihcult  to  name  any  worse 
faults. 

As  we  ascend  from  this  Malecinque  to  the  next  terrace 
of  our  three-circle  Inferno,  what  do  we  find?  The  thirty- 
six  rules  may  be  grouped : 

1.  Diction  and  inflection. 

2.  Syntax  and  idioms. 

3.  Sentence  unity  and  modifiers. 

4.  Unity  of  the  whole  composition. 

5.  Indenting. 

6.  Not  abbreviating  nouns. 

7.  Paragraphing. 

I^et  us  first  observe  this  second  set  in  itself,  before  we 
compare  it  with  the  third  set.  In  general  its  wisdom  is 
indubitable,  tho  some  of  the  items  under  ''nouns  not  to 
be  abbreviated"  seem  a  bit  finicky.  But  in  its  proscription 
of  words  and  idioms  it  exhibits  that  failure  which  seems 
inseparable  from  any  list  of  improprieties — ancient  and 
unenlightened  dislike.  Those  are  harsh  words,  presump- 
tuously spoken.  In  a  mere  review  of  any  given  book  they 
ought  to  be  left  unsaid.  But  we  are  not  examining  a  cer- 
tain book.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  English  is. 
And  beyond  all  question  this  hatred  of  locutions  that  we 
have  been  taught  to  hate,  or  have  ignorantly  reasoned 
ourselves  into  hating,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  part  of  that 
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"certain  amount  of  proficiency"  requisite  for  high  school 
graduation. 

People  who  use  the  expression  "bad  English"  always 
mean  some  matter  of  diction  or  idiom.  Thus  every  printer 
of  a  cafe  menu  knows  that  welsh  rabbit  is  a  vulgarism.  I 
know  a  very  refined  old  lady  who  always  substitutes  jerkin 
for  the  vulgarism  sweater,  but  who  is  quite  unconscious  of 
anything  wrong  with  I  don't  know  as  I  should.  All  of  us 
picayune  teachers  know  how  very,  very  naughty  it  is  to 
use  different  than;  yet  one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors 
of  Engl'sh  in  the  country  has  written  in  a  book  of  criticism 
differently  than,  and  the  dictionaries  tell  us  there  is  plenty 
of  literary  precedent. 

There  is  no  need  of  extending  illustrations.  Louns- 
bury's  Schoolmastering  the  speech  has  made  all  such  efforts 
needless.  It  is  therefore  perplexing  to  find  the  judicious 
authors  of  the  Madison  pamphlet  so  schoolmasterish.  If 
men  like  these  tell  deprest  teachers  that  burglarize  is  an 
error  of  the  second  degree,  as  bad  as  burgle,  what  can  we 
hope  for?  How  long  is  it  to  be  proclaimed  from  high  places 
that  firstly  is  as  ridiculous  as  thusly,  or  as  vulgar  as  no- 
wheres,  or  as  utterly  a  proof  of  ignorance  as  undoubt- 
ably?  The  man  who  wrote  for  the  Britannica  the  article 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  too  illiterate  to  enter  Wisconsin;  he 
uses  firstly.  The  very  makers  of  our  dictionaries  would  be 
conditioned  at  Madison  for  sanctioning  such  forms  as 
retrogress,  behave  (meaning  to  conduct  in  a  seemly  man- 
ner). Is  it  fair  to  indicate  to  teachers  that  using  aggravate 
for  vex  is  as  serious  as  using  borrow  for  lend?  It  would  be 
news  to  many  professors  and  editors  that  a  near-by  hou  e 
is  as  incorrect  as  them  houses,  or  that  downed  him  and 
suspicioned  him  are  equally  taboo.  Is  the  Yale  catalogue 
in  error  when  it  speaks  of  the  library's  file?  Is  an  incom- 
ing freshman  to  be  called  a  barbarian  because  he  uses  fix 
for  plight,  or  thinks  that  lessen  means  diminish  in  num- 
ber? Is  it  good  taste  to  imply  that  in  back  of  is  as  boor- 
ish as  he  might  of  known?  How  long  would  it  take  Pro- 
fessor lyounsbury  to  find  literary  warrant  for  doubt  but 
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what,  or  rarely  ever,  or  goes  out  evenings,  or  the  year  fol- 
lowing I  went  abroad?  Is  the  International  wrong  in  en- 
tering can  not  help  but  as  an  idiom  in  good  standing?  It 
appears  by  rule  41  d  that  ''where  McGregor  sits  is  the  head 
of  the  table"  lacks  logical  congruity. 

I  dare  not  call  these  details  ''old  purist  junk,"  but  must 
confess  that  they  appear  mighty  exceptionable.  Yet  they 
form  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  In  the  main  the 
errors  specified  are  inexctisably  gross  and — what  is  more 
to  the  point — very  common.  The  list  ought  to  prove  a 
real  help  to  hundreds  of  teachers  in  deciding  what  English 
is. 

Now  for  the  third  list,  the  least  serious  errors.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  spelling  and  (except  for  the  difference  be- 
tween commas  and  periods)  all  the  punctuation.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?  The  pamphlet  indicates  that  trys 
and  alright  and  askes  are  slighter  blemishes  in  composi- 
tion than  I  will  or  those  kind;  that  ''This  sort  of  thing  one 
man  remarked  is  what  causes  strikes"  is  less  serious  than 
using  Penn.  in  connected  discourse. 

I  should  have  to  overhaul  my  feelings  completely  before 
I  could  agree.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  quite 
ready  to  begin  overhauling  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  English  teachers  sympathize  with  this 
ranking.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  There  is  no  appeal  to 
dictionaries  or  grammars.  We  all  have  opinions,  and  vio- 
lent ones;  but  how  can  we  weigh  these  things  one  against 
another?  It  is  logical  to  say  that  if  a  pupil  doesn't  know 
the  difference  between  two  complete  sentences  and  one 
fraction  of  a  sentence,  he  lacks  the  first  rudiments:  a  sen- 
tence error  is  worse  than  dissapear.  But  how  compare 
dissapear  with  sawed  into  two?  How  was  it  decided  in 
Madison  that  using  a  capital  after  a  semicolon  is  less  of- 
fensive than  the  slang  use  of  proposition? 

One  thing  is  certain :  we  all  have  that  HostiHty  to  Certain 
Words.  One  refined  person  hates  loan  as  a  verb;  another 
can  not  abide  had  rather.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  a  love  of 
logic,  which  we  apply  to  idioms  thus:     "Stop  means  to 
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cease  acting;  hence  the  greatest  Enghsh  philologist  is 
mentally  deficient  when  he  cites  "stopt  the  night."  And 
neither  this  kind  of  illation  nor  any  sort  of  hostility  ought 
to  have  influence  in  framing  guides  for  teachers. 

If  some  of  us  conceive  that  dissapear  is  worse  than  sawed 
into  two,  can  we  justify  our  opinion?  Is  it  based  on  some- 
thing firmer  than  prejudice?  I  think  so.  One  is  a  type; 
the  other  isn't. 

A  pupil  who  writes  sawed  into  two  is  ignorant,  is  a  poor 
observer;  but  in  a  rather  similar  case  he  could  properly 
say,  divided  into  two.  The  blunder  does  not  prove  that 
he  has  not  had  systematic  training.  Now,  a  boy  who 
can  not  put  dis  and  appear  together  is  presumably  unable 
to  spell  disagree  and  disappoint.  Moreover  the  ques- 
tion of  commonness  must  be  considered.  Cut  in  two  would 
not  appear  one-twentieth  as  often  in  a  thousand  themes  as 
the  disappear  type.  Most  of  us  would  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  between  barbaric  and  barbarous,  con- 
vince and  persuade ;  and  even  if  we  thought  them  as  typical 
as  incredulous  and  incredible,  we  should  know  that  they 
were  the  one-twentieth-as-often  kind.  Incredulous  may 
come  once  a  year;  punctuating  a  quotation  is  a  necessity 
in  almost  every  theme. 

"In  what  degree  are  errors  frequent  or  typical  or  funda- 
mental?" I  can  not  see  by  what  other  standard  we  ought 
to  grade  their  seriousness.  Putting  them  into  that  cruci- 
ble of  "How  offensive  are  they  to  a  delicate  taste?'  is 
poor  assaying.  I  trust  I  can  apply  that  metaphor  use- 
fully without  straining  too  hard.  No  one  who  is  examining 
a  mining  property  demands  that  an  entire  acre  shall  yield 
ore  uniformly;  he  only  inquires  whether  there  is  a  deposit 
that  will  make  the  whole  purchase  profitable.  It  is  some- 
what so  with  an  English  property.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
require  a  young  mind  to  be  equally  informed  over  the 
whole  wide  territory  of  knowledge  and  taste;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  be  assured  that  in  a  restricted  area  of  what  is 
reasonably    teachable    he    has    some    precious    knowledge. 

To   explain   literally.     Hardly   any   critic   of   secondary 
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results  has  the  least  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  securing 
that  "certain  amount"  of  proficiency.  Two  years  of 
fierce  and  constant  drill  will  often  fail  to  teach  a  bright 
boy  to  avoid  sentence  errors.  Five  years  of  almost  daily 
writing  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  fix  the  habit  of  chang- 
ing y  to  i  and  adding  es.  I  know  a  boy  of  unusual  literary 
talent  who  after  three  years  of  training  in  forming  posses- 
sives,  when  the  form  Dickens's  was  on  the  board,  when 
the  teacher  had  specially  called  attention  to  it  before  a 
test,  proceeded  to  write  Dicken's — the  proper  form  being 
all  the  while  before  him  in  six-inch  letters.  He  was  not 
the  only  one.  Another  boy,  who  was  near  the  top  of  the 
class  in  scholarship,  could  not  put  the  apostrophe  where  it 
belonged.  Any  teacher  could  fill  a  volume  with  that  sort 
of  thing.  No  critic  has  a  real  apprehension  of  such  diffi- 
culties. 

A  teacher,  then,  in  order  to  get  passable  results  must 
concentrate.  Scatter  his  energies,  and  you  doom  him  to 
failure.  If  he  takes  time  for  niceties  of  idiom  and  tries  to 
teach  the  spelling  of  two  thousand  used-once-in-a-while 
words,  his  instruction  will  be  dissipated,  the  world  and  the 
university  will  get  poorer  service,  and  the  pupil  will  have  a 
less  useful  education.  For  example :  not  much  can  be 
done  with  the  spelHng  of  words  in  ant  and  ent,  able  and 
ible,  because  no  rule  can  be  formulated;  all  that  is  possible 
is  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  common  and  make  sure  of 
them.  Essencial  and  parliment  must  not  distract  emphasis 
from  the  inexcusable  rotteness  or  writting. 

I  am  making  no  plea  for  a  lower  standard.  Quite  the 
contrary.  This  is  a  plea  for  reducing  the  **  practically 
unteachable"  requirement,  for  following  exactly  the  Madi- 
son theory,  for  increased  rigor  in  all  matters  that  system- 
atic teaching  can  enforce. 

Can  it  be  just  to  declare  that  stoped  is  a  degree  less 
serious  than  I  was  too  offended?  Which  of  the  following 
sentences  deserves  more  condemnation? 

(i)  There  house  is  larger  than  ours. 
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(2)  The  first  appearance  of  Shylock  is  when  he  meets 
Antonio. 

Apparently  the  Madison  authors  have  conveyed  some 
wrong  impressions.  Would  any  other  university  have 
done  better?  Probably  not.  Wisconsin  has  done  a  great 
service  by  putting  her  opinions  on  record — ^that  is  the  im- 
portant matter.  Amid  a  babel  of  vague  voices,  thru  a 
jungle  of  unanalyzed  sentiment,  across  a  wild  waste  of  fluc- 
tuating ideas — call  it  what  you  like — she  has  spoken  defi- 
nitely, has  cut  a  path,  has  shown  a  Hght.  All  teachers  every- 
where ought  to  call  her  blessed.  The  university  that  "has 
been  so  long  and  so  invidiously  held  up  as  a  model"  is  a 
model  still. 

Well,  then,  what  is  secondary  EngHsh?  Nobody  knows. 
But  opinions  are  now  being  codified  all  over  the  land, 
and  will  be  tabulated  before  long.  The  chaotic  mass  is 
crystalHzing. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  present  tendency  in  school 
rhetoric  may  be  had  from  a  comparison  of  the  editions  of 
a  popular  textbook  for  1902  and  191 1.  In  the  latter  edi- 
tion the  space  devoted  to  improprieties  has  been  reduced 
one-third;  that  devoted  to  grammatical  errors  has  been 
increased  one-third;  the  chapter  on  punctuation  has  been 
doubled  in  length. 

What,  then,  will  EngUsh  be?  We  may  hazard  a  fore- 
cast in  three  parts: 

(i)  lyiterature  will  be  non-essential.  Probably  more 
than  ever  will  be  read  in  the  schools,  and  most  colleges 
will  require  evidence  of  some  kind  that  books  have  been 
read;  but  the  requirement  will  be,  like  Latin  or  history, 
varying  and  optional. 

(2)  Ability  to  write  a  decent  theme,  on  a  topic  not  based 
on  reading,  will  be  the  simple  definition  of  "Enghsh." 

(3)  "Decent"  will  mean:  practically  free  from  com- 
mon, typical,  fundamental  errors  in  spelHng,  punctuation, 
syntax,  and  arrangement  of  material. 

C.  H.  Ward 

Watertown,  Conn. 


VI 


THE  BROKEN  FELIvOWSHIpi 
On  the  15th  of  October  the  new  aula  of  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat  in  BerHn  was  thronged  with  an 
assembly,  academic  and  civic,  who  had  come  to  hear  a 
man  in  the  purple  gown  and  golden  chains  of  office  pro- 
nounce an  oration.  It  was  the  new  Rector  Magnificus  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. 
His  inaugural  speech  had,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance concerned  with  that  world  of  scholarship  and  letters 
which  his  office  subserved,  but  he  was  also  speaking  at  the 
moment  when  just  half  a  millennium  had  been  completed 
since  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  rose  to  be  rulers  in  Germany 
and  he  was  speaking  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  of  all 
times,  in  which  his  eldest  son  had  fallen  exactly  a  year  be- 
fore. His  speech  ranged  over  the  history  of  his  people 
from  the  days  when  the  old  German  tribes  were  shifting 
their  borders  between  Celts  and  Slavs  to  the  present  hour 
with  its  tremendous  burden. 

Few  Englishmen,  maybe,  know  the  name  of  Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff,  except  those  whose  special  walk  in  life  has  been 
in  classical  studies.  But  for  them  the  name  is  a  centre  of 
many  memories,  going  back,  perhaps,  to  schooldays.  Some 
may  themselves  in  former  years  have  been  among  those 
who  heard  his  lectures  in  Berlin.  Others  may  have  heard 
him  in  Oxford,  when  he  visited  our  own  eldest  seat  of  classical 
learning  a  few  years  ago.  And  for  all  of  these  the  name 
will  stand  for  a  strongly  marked  personality,  which  has 
laid  hold  of  them  at  different  times  thru  his  printed  writings. 
If  their  heart  has  really  been  in  the  search  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  classical  world,  of  its  Hfe  and  feeling  and  mind 
as  they  may  be  discerned  thru  the  literature  and  the  monu- 

^  From   the  Literary  Supplement  of   the  London   Times,  November  4, 
1915. 
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ments  which  it  has  left  behind,  then  they  will  have  towards 
this  man  that  mixt  feeling  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  a  scholar  feels  for  one  whose  vivid  genius  and  masterful 
sense  of  reaUty  have  lit  up  with  sudden  illumination  tracts 
which  his  own  feebler  vision  might  never  have  penetrated. 
Wilamowitz  sometimes  provoked  contradiction,  but  he 
was  never  dull.  He  was  one  of  those  scholars  in  Germany 
who  were  emphatically  not  what  we  are  sometimes  told  in 
these  days  all  German  scholars  are — mere  laborious  and 
pedestrian  accumulators  of  facts  and  data.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  which  can  not  but  give  EngHsh  scholars  a  sense  of 
shame  that  Englishmen  claiming  to  be  scholars  should 
play  to  the  gallery  at  a  moment  like  the  present  by  state- 
ments which,  if  they  are  scholars,  they  must  know  to  be 
untrue,  and  which,  if  they  make  them  in  good  faith,  must 
throw  grave  doubt  upon  their  scholarship.  It  is  the  natural 
logic  of  the  multitude  that  because  we  Englishmen  feel  it 
our  duty  at  this  moment  to  combat  the  German  State  to 
our  last  breath  therefore  Germany  has  never  done  any  thing 
of  value  for  scholarship  or  letters.  But  that  is  just  the  kind 
of  logic  to  which  scholars  should  give  no  countenance. 
We  surely  need  not  be  any  weaker  in  our  resolution  to  hold 
out  till  we  have  righted  a  great  wrong  and  removed  a  great 
danger  to  our  nation  because  we  recognize  the  world's 
debt  in  science  and  letters  to  the  researchers  and  writers  of 
Germany.  It  is,  of  course,  the  least  creditable  utterances 
on  either  side  which  attract  notice  on  the  other.  We  have 
seen  a  painted  refutation  of  Professor  Sayce's  absurdities  by 
the  venerated  Old  Testament  scholar.  Professor  Konig  of 
Bonn,  but  we  have  not  seen  any  allusion  in  the  German 
Press  to  really  candid  attempts  to  estimate  the  contribution 
of  Germany  to  scholarship,  such  as  that  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray,  or  of  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  or  of  Professor 
Moulton.  This  is  so  in  the  field  of  letters  generally.  In 
Germany  only  extreme  utterances  on  this  side  get  known — 
either  those  indiscriminately  violent  or  those  of  eccentric 
pacifists  associated  with  the  Labour  Leader  or  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control.     Very  little  notice  is  taken  of  utter- 
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ances  far  more  representative  and  central.  What  is  known 
in  Germany  of  the  England  for  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson 
or  Mr.  Clutton-Brock  speaks? 

The  assertion  that  German  scholarship  is  mere  industry 
in  accumulation,  like  many  other  false  assertions,  gets  its 
plausibility  from  something  which  is  true.  In  a  great  deal 
of  German  scholarship  the  industry  in  accumulation  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  small  measure  of  fine  perception; 
the  touch  is  often  heavy  and  wanting  in  humor.  But 
every  national  type  of  mind  has  its  special  limitations  and 
defects,  more  pronounced  in  the  second  and  third  rate  men, 
and  tending  to  disappear  in  the  men  who  stand  up  above 
the  common  level.  Long  before  England  and  Germany  had 
been  flung  upon  each  other  in  world-shattering  convulsion, 
in  the  quieter  days  which  lie  behind,  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
the  preface  to  an  early  edition  of  Literature  and  dogma,  dis- 
cust  the  relative  strength  and  defect  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man minds.  He  judged  that  the  German  mind  had  less 
of  fine  perception  and  the  French  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  of  caprice.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  every  type  has  the  defects  of  its  quaUties.  An  honest 
Englishman  would  acknowledge  that  with  reference  to  the 
English  as  frankly  as  Dr.  Wilamowit^-Mollendorff  does  in 
his  inaugural  speech  with  reference  to  the  German.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  old  days  of  glad  cooperation  between  the 
scholars  of  different  nations. 

"It  was  only  a  matter  of  joy  to  us  when  scientific  learning 
was  cultivated  by  others  with  the  same  sense  of  historical 
truth  as  our  own.  We  knew  and  we  know  that  every  people 
has  its  pecuHar  endowment,  that  in  consequence  it  sees 
many  things  more  easily  and  more  truly  than  we  do." 

But  to  single  out  the  defects  to  which  any  type  of  mind  is 
liable  and  offer  that  as  the  whole  account  of  it  is  a  mis- 
representation which  even  the  exigencies  of  war  hardly 
justify.  It  must  be  allowed  too  that  there  is  a  special  reason 
why  German  scholarship  should  appear  as  the  dull  industry 
of  mediocrities,  and  a  reason  not  unhonorable  to  Germany. 
Thru    the    elaboration    and    organization    of    its    scientific 
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work,  a  large  number  of  mediocrities  are  always  employing 
themselves  in  work  in  which  they  can  be  useful,  in  the  in- 
dustrious accumulation  and  digestion  of  masses  of  material — 
texts,  historical  facts,  linguistic  phenomena,  etc.  The 
scholars  of  the  first  rank  who  combine  learning  with  origi- 
naHty,  imagination,  humor,  style — men  hke  Wilamowitz 
himself,  or  Mommsen  or  Erwin  Rohde,  or  Wellhausen  in 
another  field — are  to  some  extent  lost  for  foreign  view  among 
this  crowd;  in  England  scholars  of  an  equal  rank  stand  in 
much  more  individual  prominence. 

There  may  be  some  scholar  today  in  England  who  looks 
at  the  German  books  on  his  shelves  in  the  old  place  where 
they  stood  sixteen  months  ago  and  suddenly  feels  with  a 
new  pang  the  immense  distance  of  sixteen  months  ago  and 
the  vastness  of  the  tragedy.  The  great  international 
community  of  scholars,  bound  upon  the  conquest  of  new 
realms  of  knowledge,  waging  war  together  upon  ignorance 
and  insensibiUty  and  narrowness  of  mind — is  that  fellowship 
in  interests  which  seemed  so  vital  and  so  enduring  annihilated 
in  a  moment?  Is  it  gone  forever?  It  is  gone  for  the  life- 
time yet  remaining  to  himself  and  his  contemporaries, 
Wilamowitz  told  his  BerHn  audience.  *Xet  us  cherish  no 
illusions.  We  shall  see  each  other's  face  no  more;  for  the 
rest  of  our  Hfe-time  we  shall  go  our  ways  in  the  same  world 
as  strangers."  But  altho  personal  intercourse  is  ruled  out, 
he  anticipates  that  there  will  still  be  a  contact  of  minds  in 
Hterature.  He  himself  will  continue  to  read  Anatole  France 
and  Thomas  Hardy.  He  even  hopes  that  Russian  Hterature 
will  be  studied  more  than  before  in  Germany.  And  those 
who  are  now  young  may  even  live  to  see  the  old  fellowship 
restored. 

The  tragedy  of  the  personal  loss  Wilamowitz  does  not 
attempt  to  minimize.  For  himself  it  means  pain.  He 
expects  that  there  are  many  who  feel  the  same  pain  on  the 
other  side.  Both  in  believing  that  this  pain  is  felt  by  many 
Enghsh  scholars  and  in  beheving  that  the  breach  which 
causes  it  can  not  be  cured  for  a  generation  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Wilamowitz  is  right.     People  talk  of  the  mutual 
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hatred  caused  by  the  war,  but  if  it  were  only  hatred  the 
case  would  not  be  so  hopeless.  Hatred  is  a  sentiment  which 
may  pass  much  more  easily  than  the  sentiment  which 
estranges  English  and  German  today. 

To  describe  the  feeling  which  the  ordinary  Englishman 
now  has  for  Germans  as  hatred  is  surely  a  psychological 
infelicity.  It  would  be  more  nearly  described  in  German  by 
Ekel  than  by  Hass.  A  man  shrinks  from  a  being  whose 
whole  moral  constitution  is  diverse  from  his  own,  in  whom  he 
finds  a  want  of  correspondence  with  himself  in  those  elemen- 
tary moral  sensibilities  and  judgments  which  seem  to 
constitute  the  deepest  and  most  essential  part  of  his  own 
nature.  When  Rudyard  Kipling  some  time  ago  spoke  of 
human  beings  and  Germans  as  different  species  it  might 
have  seemed  a  mere  mode  of  popular  abuse.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  exprest  with  psychological  truth  a  feeling  which 
exists  in  Englishmen  today.  Mr.  Wells  has  imagined  the 
invasion  of  our  planet  by  a  race  of  Martians,  and  he  describes 
the  peculiar  sort  of  disgust  and  shrinking  which  their 
presence  caused  in  mankind,  for  the  very  reason  that  there 
was  something  about  them  so  uncannily  alien.  When  the 
Englishman  today  thinks  of  meeting  Germans  again,  he 
knows  that  they  will  be  to  all  appearance  men  like  himself, 
that  he  might  converse  with  them  on  many  topics  and  find 
a  community  of  ideas;  but  he  feels  that  behind  all  that,  in 
the  ground  of  their  nature,  there  is  a  disconcerting  difference. 
These  men,  he  feels,  talking  the  ordinary  language  of  human- 
ity, are  capable  not  only  of  doing  things  abhorrent  to  all 
finer  human  feeling — ^he  knows  how  liable  he  is  to  act 
against  his  better  self,  he  knows  of  what  sins  his  own  nation 
has  been  guilty — but  of  doing  them  reflectively  and  de- 
liberately, without  any  sense  of  violating  sanctities — nay, 
with  stoUd  pride  or  bombastic  self-praise.  There  are 
certain  inhibitions,  certain  reverences,  which  according  to 
the  properly  human  scale  of  values  come  above  everything 
else,  to  be  wanting  in  a  sense  for  which  is  indeed  to  be  in- 
human in  essential  constitution.  And  these  men  would 
violate  them,  he  believes,  in  a  moment,  without  the  smallest 
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compunction,  if  the  established  authorities  in  their  country 
signified  their  will  to  that  effect.  Deutschland  iiber  Alles. 
It  is  because  any  possible  social  amenities  would  have  this 
dreadful  arridre-pens^e  that  he  can  not  think  of  taking  the 
hand  of  a  German  without  an  inner  recoil. 

We  have  tried  to  analyze,  without  discussing  its  justi- 
fication, what  we  believe  to  be  as  a  matter  of  psychological 
fact  the  feeling  which  separates  EngUshmen  from  Germans 
today.  It  is  plain  that  if  such  a  feeling  exists,  it  will  be 
the  first  thing  to  be  taken  account  of  in  considering  how 
far  the  old  community  of  scholarship  and  letters  can  be 
restored.  It  must  affect  not  only  the  personal  intercourse 
of  English  and  German  scholars,  but  to  some  extent  the 
contact  of  minds  thru  published  writings  on  either  side. 
The  factor  of  moral  valuation  enters  into  scholarship  and 
letters.  It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that  just  as  a  person 
with  no  ear  for  music  would  miss  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
sequence  of  sounds,  so  the  essential  meaning  of  such  a 
poem  as  the  Antigone  would  escape  anyone  who  had  not 
some  of  those  inhibitions  and  reverences  referred  to  just 
now.  And  it  is  just  these  inhibitions  and  reverences  of 
which  the  Germans,  so  far  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
action  of  their  state  authorities  in  the  case,  still  recent  in 
the  world's  mind,  of  Miss  Cavell,  appear  destitute.  Like 
Antigone,  Miss  Cavell  had  broken  certain  laws  of  men. 
There  was  no  technical,  legal  reason  to  restrain  the  German 
authorities  from  taking  the  course  they  actually  took. 
The  only  thing  which  would  have  restrained  others  in  the 
same  circumstances  were  certain  human  inhibitions,  whose 
force  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  to  those  who  do  not 
feel  them.     The  Germans  did  not  feel  them. 

When  any  English  scholar,  remembering  the  former  days, 
wonders  with  a  movement  of  longing  whether  the  old  fellow- 
ship can  ever  be  restored,  such  feelings  rise  up  as  the  great 
impediment;  to  some  extent  they  may  be  in  himself,  certainly 
thay  are  in  those  about  him.  How  far  are  they  founded  on 
fact?  How  far  are  they  an  illusion  of  these  war-darkened 
days?     Ultimately  it  is  a  question  of  facts.     When  we  say 
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that  the  Germans  have  waged  this  war  dishonorably  and 
cruelly,  the  evidence  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
And  the  charge  we  make  has  not  reference  primarily  to  dis- 
honorable and  cruel  things  which  German  soldiers  and 
sailors  may  have  done  in  contravention  of  discipline.  *'Do 
they  question  the  ability  of  our  commanders  to  keep  their 
men  in  hand?"  the  Germans  are  apt  to  ask  indignantly. 
But  that  mistakes  the  point  of  the  accusation.  If  dis- 
honorable and  cruel  things  have  been  done  in  the  German 
army  and  navy,  contrary  to  discipline,  so  have  they  in  all 
armies  and  navies,  which  consist  of  many  thousands  of  men ; 
some  such  things  have  no  doubt  been  done  during  these 
months  of  war  in  the  British  army.  The  evil  deeds  we 
charge  against  Germany  have  been  done,  not  against  dis- 
cipline, but  in  obedience  to  discipline.  We  charge  the 
Germans  with  having  waged  dishonorable  and  cruel  warfare 
on  dehberate  principle,  with  having  organized  and  com- 
manded atrocity. 

If  these  things  have  been  done,  what  can  we  say  of  any 
possible  future  commercium  litter  arum?  We  may  say, 
surely,  that  to  put  the  whole  German  people  indiscriminately 
into  the  same  category  as  the  actual  perpetrators  of  these 
deeds  is  precipitate.  That  which  makes  the  whole  German 
people  appear  to  share  the  guilt  is  that  amongst  the  multi- 
tude of  its  scholars,  its  writers,  its  reHgious  leaders  we  hear 
no  voice  raised  in  protest  or  condemnation.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  a  difference  of  moral  judgment  as  to 
particular  cases  may  arise  from  a  disagreement  either  in 
the  major  or  in  the  minor  premiss — either  as  to  the  general 
principle  or  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  If  I  expect 
a  German  scholar  to  share  my  horror  at  the  crucifixion  of 
a  man  and  find  him  unmoved,  I  might  be  too  hasty  in  sup- 
posing that  he  differed  from  me  in  his  feeling  about  cruci- 
fixion; it  might  be  that  he  does  not  believe  that  this  cruci- 
fixion as  a  matter  of  fact  took  place.  Now  the  really 
severing  difference  is  a  disagreement  in  the  major  premiss ;  a 
disagreement  in  the  minor  premiss  need  not  necessarily 
divide  hearts.     If  the  German  scholar  refuses  to  believe  in 
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a  crucifixion  which  I  know  from  sure  testimony  to  have 
taken  place,  I  may  have  a  right  to  call  him  wrong-headed, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  call  him  inhumane. 

No  one  can  read  what  is  written  nowadays  in  Germany — 
the  printed  speech,  for  instance,  of  Wilamowitz-MoUen- 
dorff — without  seeing  that  something  of  the  same  difficulty 
exists  on  the  German  side.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a 
very  large  number  of  people  in  Germany  quite  honestly 
believe  a  series  of  things,  as  facts,  about  the  conduct  of 
England  which,  if  they  were  true,  would  justify  them  in 
regarding  us  with  strong  moral  condemnation  and  anger. 
It  is  curious  even  that  some  of  the  charges  they  bring  against 
us  are  identical  with  the  charges  we  bring  against  them. 
We  say  that  Germany  considers  itself  a  super-nation,  not 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  bind  mankind;  they 
say  the  same  of  England.  We  say  that  Germany  claims 
the  Deity  as  its  special  ally;  they  say  that  England  claims 
to  be  an  elect  nation.  We  say  that  they  aim  at  a  world- 
hegemony;  they  say  the  same  of  us.  We  fling  Deutschland 
iiber  Allcs  in  their  teeth;  they  have  discovered  that  some 
Englishman,  Nelson  or  Palmerston  or  WelHngton,  once 
enunciated  the  maxim,  "Right  or  wrong,  my  country." 
Their  religious  or  moral  talk,  in  connection  with  their 
conduct,  seems  to  us  nauseating  hypocrisy;  England,  as 
the  Rector  Magnificus  of  the  BerHn  University  sees  it,  is 
a  "Dorian  Grey,"  a  hoary,  hypocritical  sinner,  the  foulness 
of  whose  guilt  is  hidden  by  some  demoniac  craft  from  the 
world.  "England,"  he  says,  "regards  itself  as  the  elect 
nation."  We  may  smile  when  we  notice  that  he  had  a 
moment  before  pronounced  the  sentence,  "We  will  assert 
our  German  superiority  in  all  fields."  An  Englishman 
would  hardly  hold  that  language  about  England.  But 
even  Wilamowitz-MoUendorff ,  anxious  as  he  is  to  recognize 
what  is  valuable  in  the  work  of  other  nations,  can  not  but 
remain  a  Prussian  all  the  time.  The  finer  modulations  are 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  brazen  tone. 

It  is  a  question  of  facts.  The  pacifist  in  a  hurry,  finding 
two  parties  each  bringing  similar  charges  against  the  other, 
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is  apt  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  six  of  one  and  half 
a  dozen  of  the  other,  and  try  to  soothe  both  sides  by  glossing 
over  their  respective  accusations.  But  it  is  not  always 
six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  And  in  a  case  like 
the  present  an  attempt  to  make  peace  by  pooh-poohing 
the  mutual  charges  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  try  to  heal  a 
wound  with  the  poison  still  in  it.  The  allegations,  for 
instance,  we  make  against  Germany  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  a  monstrous  aggression,  of  dishonorable  and 
cruel  warfare,  can  not  be  disposed  of  simply  by  saying 
*Xies,"  or  by  minimizing  their  gravity.  The  cure  for  the 
national  enmity  is  daylight — the  fullest  examination  of 
the  evidence. 

So  long  as  the  war  lasts  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
must  be  carried  on  under  somewhat  restrictive,  and  even 
disturbing,  conditions.  Scholars  in  England  and  scholars 
in  Germany,  fain  to  believe,  whatever  they  may  suppose 
each  other's  nation  to  have  done,  in  the  good  will  of  each 
other  individually,  must  recognize  that  for  the  present  a 
disagreement  in  the  minor  premiss  constitutes  a  bar  to 
intercourse.  Yet  a  German  scholar  would  meantime  be 
reasonable  in  thinking  that  if  his  old  fellow-workers  in 
England  beHeve  frightful  things  to  have  been  done  in 
Germany's  name,  they  do  not  believe  it  simply  on  hearsay, 
or  because  they  have  read  it  in  the  papers,  but  because 
there  seems  to  them  to  be  damning  evidence ;  and  an  English 
scholar  meantime  would  be  reasonable  in  recognizing  that 
the  German  can  not  be  expected  to  admit  the  guilt  of  his 
own  people  till  the  evidence  is  before  him  in  a  completer 
measure  than  is  possible  today. 

There  is  indeed  already  one  fact  which  stands  out  so 
prominently  that  it  can  be  questioned  neither  in  Germany 
nor  England,  and  which  makes  a  material  difference  when 
one  considers  the  mutual  accusations— the  fact  that  Ger- 
many is  a  country  much  more  strictly  centralized  under  a 
much  more  autocratic  government.  Germans  often  point 
out  with  pride  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  them  from 
this  firmer  organization,  and  an  Englishman  may  acknowl- 
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edge  that  there  are  some  real  advantages.  But  there  are 
other  consequences  of  this  form  of  government  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  bargain.  PoHtical  opinion  in  Germany 
is  controlled  and  shaped  by  the  government  to  a  degree 
impossible  in  the  more  democratic  atmosphere  of  England. 
If  the  mass  of  British  people  were  shown  to  be  innocent  of 
aggresive  intention,  that  would  be  some  security  that  the 
British  Government  could  not  pursue  an  aggressive  national 
poUcy.  In  Germany  the  mass  of  the  people  might  be 
peacefully  disposed  without  affording  any  similar  security 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  supreme  government.  BeUefs 
in  England  grow  up,  at  any  rate,  under  the  play  of  free 
criticism;  the  German  charges  against  England  seem  to 
be  Hke  gramophone  records  of  an  official  pattern,  rendered 
without  any  individual  thought  by  one  human  machine 
after  another;  and  you  feel  that  to  argue  with  those  who 
reproduce  the  stereotyped  phrases  would  be  Hke  trying 
to  argue  with  a  gramophone. 


VII 

THE  PLACE  OF  READING  IN  THE  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGE COURSE 

Nothing  helps  a  teacher  so  much  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing thru  a  course  of  study  with  a  class  as  to  see  clearly  be- 
fore him  the  object  which  he  wishes  to  attain.  Yet  nothing 
is  more  difficult  at  the  present  moment  than'  for  the  teacher 
of  modern  languages  to  arrive  at  any  such  clearness  of  aim. 
He  might  be  able  to  choose  among  the  variety  of  methods 
recommended  to  him  were  he  sure  what  result  he  is  seeking 
to  achieve.  But  when  he  is  informed  on  good,  tho  vary- 
ing authority,  that  he  should  teach  his  pupils  to  read, 
write,  speak,  understand  and  translate  the  foreign  language 
with  ease,  or  is  sharply  criticized  because  they  are  found 
lacking  in  one  or  more  of  these  points,  when  he  considers 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  thus  allotted  him  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  it  in  the  school  program, 
he  is  apt  to  become  discouraged  or  confused  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  his  pupils  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
same  condition. 

Germany  has  done  much  during  the  last  few  years  to 
improve  the  methods  of  modern  language  teaching  and 
to  raise  this  subject  to  something  like  its  proper  place  in 
the  estimation  of  school  authorities.  Among  all  the  men 
who  have  helped  in  this  movement  none  has  done  as 
much,  and  surely  none  is  so  well  known  here,  as  Max 
Walter,  Director  of  the  Musterschule  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main.  In  the  program  of  that  school  the  object  of  the 
course  in  modern  languages  is  defined  as:  first,  intelUgent 
reading  of  the  whole  literary  language ;  second,  intelligent 
understanding  of  every-day  speech ;  third,  active  use  of  the 
language  up  to  two  or  three  thousand  words. 

The  Germans,  however,  allow  for  the  study  of  a  modern 
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language  about  twice  as  much  time  in  the  classroom  and 
in  preparation  as  we  are  able  to  do  in  our  schools.  This 
is  owing  to  the  much  longer  school  hours,  the  earlier  period 
at  which  modern  language  study  is  begun  and  the  larger 
amount  of  work  expected  from  the  pupils.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  us  to  try  to  accomplish  all  that  they 
do  and  we  must  perforce  omit  something. 

You  will  notice  the  relative  importance  given  in  the  Ger- 
man school  program  to  the  reasons  for  learning  a  modern 
language:  first,  to  read  it;  second,  to  understand  it;  third, 
to  speak  it.  Yet  in  Europe  the  power  of  speaking  a  modern 
language  is  much  more  important  than  it  is  here,  for  there 
different  peoples  dwell  close  together  and  must  of  necessity 
constantly  meet  in  business  and  social  life.  Very  few  of  our 
pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ever  need  to  speak  French 
or  German,  but  to  all  of  them  the  power  to  read  one  or 
both  of  these  languages  will  prove  a  most  valuable  posses- 
sion. They  will  use  it  in  their  business,  as  well  as  in  tech- 
nical, scientific  and  professional  work  of  all  kinds,  and  will 
find  it  invaluable  as  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  great 
nations  which  stand  in  the  forefront  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. To  gain  fluency  in  speech  is  a  matter  of  much  time 
and  can  only  be  attained  and  kept  up  by  individual  work 
and  by  constant  practise.  It  is,  like  playing  the  piano, 
almost  more  a  matter  of  muscular  than  of  intellectual 
training.  But  if  we  can  teach  our  pupils  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  foreign  language  well  and  to  speak  it  a  little, 
they  can  easily  acquire  whatever  fluency  they  need  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  when  the  chance  for  practise  or  the  oppor- 
tunity for  use  arises.  Therefore  the  acquisition  of  ease 
in  reading  the  language  should  be  the  first  aim  of  our  in- 
struction. Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  power  to  read 
the  foreign  language  is  the  main  object  of  the  course,  every- 
thing else  must  be  made  tributary  to  that.  This  by  no 
means  impHes  that  grammar  and  oral  work  are  to  be  omitted, 
only  that  they  are  to  be  used  mainly  as  helps  toward  learn- 
ing to  read.  In  every  language  we  need  grammar  as  the 
framework,  especially  for  older  pupils.     Oral  work,  too,  is 
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absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  increase  and  build  up 
vocabulary  and  to  make  the  foreign  language  a  living 
thing.  The  ear  must  be  trained  to  understand  readily 
if  the  student  is  ever  to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure  and  to 
have  enjoyment  of  style,  or  Sprachgefuhl.  The  teacher 
should  use  the  foreign  tongue  constantly  in  the  classroom 
and  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  do  so  as  much  as  time 
will  allow.  But  we  must  rely  upon  reading  to  supply  the 
mass  of  words  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  the  real  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  any  language. 

In  discussions  of  the  problems  of  modern  language 
teaching  we  often  find  a  great  lack  of  clearness  as  to  the 
distinction  between  reading  and  translation,  yet  these  are 
two  absolutely  different  things.  I^earning  to  read  sl  lan- 
guage is  a  process  of  acquiring  new  symbols  for  objects  and 
ideas.  Translation  is  a  process  of  comparing  two  sets  of 
symbols.  The  latter  is  an  extremely  difficult  process  and 
one  which  is  especially  hard  for  young  people,  and  insis- 
tence upon  it  often  absolutely  frustrates  our  main  object, 
which  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  read  the  foreign  language. 
In  my  opinion,  which  is  based  on  experience  gained  in 
fourteen  years  of  high  school  and  ten  of  college  teaching, 
translation  in  class  is  always  dangerous,  for  it  puts  the  em- 
phasis on  the  English  when  it  should  be  kept  entirely  on 
the  foreign  language.  The  student  may  look  up  at  home 
any  words  that  he  needs  in  order  to  comprehend  what  he 
is  reading,  but  he  should  come  to  class  thinking  only  of 
the  foreign  words  and  should  not  be  asked  to  translate, 
certainly  not  until  he  has  already  a  fairly  good  hold  on  the 
foreign  idiom.  Whenever  a  pupil  feels  that  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  translate,  he  will  come  into  the  classroom 
with  his  own  English  words,  not  the  German  or  French 
of  the  author  he  is  studying,  in  his  mind  and  on  his  Hps. 

Reading  is  the  power  of  getting  the  ideas  directly  from 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  and  for  this  a  large 
vocabulary  is  needed,  which  must  be  acquired  by  meeting 
again  and  again  all  the  ordinary  words  and  expressions 
of  the  language  until  they  become  perfectly  famihar  to 
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eye  and  ear.  A  distinction  very  important  for  the  lan- 
guage teacher  and  one  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of 
is  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive  vocab- 
ulary. Almost  every  discussion  of  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects shows  that  this  distinction  is  not  understood  or  not 
kept  in  mind.  We  all  know  that  the  number  of  words 
which  we  use  freely  in  speaking  and  writing  even  our  own 
native  tongue  is  very  small  compared  with  the  number 
which  we  recognize  and  understand  in  reading.  The  more 
highly  educated  a  person  is  the  larger  his  vocabulary  be- 
comes, but  the  passive  vocabulary  always  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  active.  Now  if  all  agree  that  the  power 
to  read  and  understand  French  or  German  is  much  more 
valuable  for  us  than  the  power  to  speak  or  to  write  these 
languages/  then  it  is  evident  that  special  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  acquisition  of  passive  vocabulary.  For  this 
reading  is  and  must  be  the  natural  method. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  "natural  method" 
of  learning  a  language,  a  term  which  originally  referred  to 
the  way  in  which  a  child  acquires  the  use  of  its  mother 
tongue,  simply  by  constantly  hearing  and  speaking  it. 
But  the  child  hears  and  speaks  English  from  morning  to 
night,  while  the  boy  or  girl  can  hear  and  speak  French  or 
German  only  four  or  five  hours  a  week,  and  that  in  a  crowded 
classroom.  It  is  evident  that  the  best-equipt  teacher  can 
not  supply  in  this  time  and  under  these  conditions  the 
needed  practise  for  ear  and  tongue  and  many  teachers 
are  not  fitted,  in  spite  of  all  effort  and  good  intention,  to 
give  orally  the  mass  of  rapid  speech  needed  for  building 

^  This  sentence  might  be  considered  superfluous,  in  view  of  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  speak  or  write  a  language 
which  he  can  not  understand  or  read,  were  it  not  that  many  parents  and 
even  many  teachers  confuse  the  power  to  speak  a  language  with  the  power  to- 
use  fluently  a  very  small  number  of  words  and  phrases  in  connection  with  a 
very  limited  range  of  subjects.  Of  such  a  natm-e  is  the  fluent  English  of  the 
average  continental  waiter  or  of  those  charming  foreign  ladies  who  fill  us  with 
admiration  by  their  easy  command  of  the  current  phrases  of  polite  society 
but  who  are  quite  unable  to  carry  on  a  conversation  on  any  topic  outside 
these  narrow  limits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  an  acquaintance 
with  a  foreign  language  has  no  educational  or  cultural  value. 
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up  vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  all  teach  our 
pupils  to  read  a  foreign  language  by  the  ''natural  method"; 
for  how  do  we  learn  to  read  our  own  mother  tongue?  The 
child  of  ten  or  twelve  who  reads  with  delight  one  of  Scott's 
novels  probably  understands  at  first  not  more  than  half 
the  words  he  meets  with.  The  pictures  are  vague,  but 
perhaps  for  that  reason  all  the  more  deUghtful  and  no  one 
thinks  of  requiring  him  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary  the 
words  which  he  does  not  understand.  By  constant  repeti- 
tion, by  seeing  the  words  and  phrases  over  and  over  again 
in  different  positions,  he  soon  learns  to  understand  accurately 
what  they  mean  and  thus  unconsciously  acquires  the  power 
to  read  any  book  that  interests  him.  A  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education  learnt  German 
as  a  young  man  merely  by  taking  a  German  newspaper 
and  reading  it  every  morning  without  dictionary  or  any 
other  help  until  gradually  he  came  to  understand  it.  This 
is  the  natural  way  of  learning  to  read;  and  our  older  pupils 
who  are  studying  a  foreign  language  have  a  certain  ad- 
vantage over  children  who  are  learning  their  own,  for  they 
already  have  the  ideas  and  concepts  in  mind ;  they  need  only 
to  acquire  new  symbols  for  objects  and  thoughts  with  which 
they  are  already  familiar  and  this  process  is  often  a  very 
rapid  one.  In  my  own  elementary  work  I  am  often  surprized 
to  see  how  quickly  my  pupils  gain  the  power  of  reading 
and  of  comprehending  what  I  say  to  them  and  how  many 
phrases  they  understand  which  I  am  sure  they  have  never 
met  with  before. 

A  teacher  must  not  think  that  the  pupil  learns  only 
what  is  taught  him  in  the  classroom.  Beside  the  direct 
instruction,  processes  of  analogy,  association  and  intui- 
tion are  constantly  going  on  and  the  results,  tho  not  al- 
ways apparent  at  first,  will  in  the  end  greatly  reward  the 
teacher  who  has  confidence  in  his  pupils. 

When  teachers  are  advised  to  abandon  the  old  transla- 
tion method  and  to  let  their  classes  really  learn  to  read 
the  foreign  language,  their  usual  reply  is:  "Unless  they 
translate,  I  can  not  tell  whether  they   have   prepared  the 
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lesson"  or  "whether  they  understand  the  lesson."  But 
is  it  not  much  easier  for  a  bright  pupil  to  "rush"  a  recita- 
tion by  translating  at  sight  from  the  book  he  is  allowed 
to  keep  open  before  him,  than  to  answer  with  closed  book 
questions  which  test  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
and  vocabulary  of  the  assigned  work?  Moreover,  nothing 
is  duller  for  a  class  than  to  listen  to  an  awkward  or  blunder- 
ing translation  of  a  passage  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar,  and  blundering  the  translation  will  be  unless 
the  teacher  devotes  much  time  in  the  classroom  to  criti- 
cizing and  improving  it,  an  excellent  exercise  if  his  object 
is  to  teach  English,  but  practically  of  no  value  for  improv- 
ing and  increasing  his  pupils'  knowledge  of  German  or 
French. 

A  little  thought  and  practise  will  soon  prove  to  a  teacher 
how  easy  it  is  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  without  the  use 
of  translation.  A  brief  quotation  from  the  assigned  les- 
son with  the  question:  "Under  what  circumstances  was  this 
said  and  who  said  it?"  or  "What  did  X  answer  when  Y 
said  this?"  or  "Of  what  is  this  a  description?"  is  a  hope- 
less puzzle  for  anyone  who  has  not  really  read  and  under- 
stood the  passage,  but  can  be  easily  answered  by  anyone 
who  has  and  it  puts  the  emphasis  where  it  should  be,  on 
the  words  and  the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  If  a  teacher 
suspects  at  any  time  that  the  work  is  not  being  properly 
prepared,  a  five  minutes'  written  test  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hour  based  on  some  such  question  as  those  suggested 
here  will  at  once  reveal  the  offenders  and  warn  the  class 
against  such  neglect  in  the  future. 

Some  simple  reading  should  form  a  part  of  every  lesson 
from  the  very  beginning.  The  recitation  should  begin 
with  brief  questions  on  the  prepared  work,  the  questions 
to  be  in  the  foreign  language  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  the  t^ext.  At  first  let  the  class  answer  with  the 
book  open  before  them,  which  they  can  easily  do  by  only 
changing  a  few  forms  here  and  there.  Later  they  can  an- 
swer with  closed  books,  or  can  give  a  summary  in  French  or 
German  of  the  matter  already  gone  over  or  write  it  on  the 
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blackboard.  Again,  have  an  easy  passage  that  has  not 
been  studied  read  aloud  in  class ;  then  tell  the  pupils  to  shut 
their  books  and  ask  what  they  have  understood  or  let  them 
give  a  summary  in  EngHsh  of  what  has  been  read;  this 
will  teach  them  to  catch  the  meaning  quickly.  Later  the 
summary  can  be  given  in  German.  In  conducting  this 
exercise,  the  emphasis  should  always  be  on  what  the  pupils 
do  understand  and  not  on  what  they  do  not.  In  fact  all 
our  teachers  would  find  comfort  for  themselves  and  for 
their  pupils  if  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  posi- 
tive than  to  the  negative  side  of  language  work;  that  is, 
judge  themselves  and  their  classes  by  what  they  have 
learned  and  not  by  what  they  have  not  learned. 

In  taking  up  a  text  the  teacher  should  select  for  care- 
ful discussion  those  passages  which  contain  words  and 
expressions  which  it  will  be  valuable  for  the  pupil  to  know 
well,  to  take  into  his  active  vocabulary,  letting  the  rest 
be  read  rapidly  for  the  subject  matter  only.  This  method  al- 
lows the  use  of  longer  connected  texts,  for  they  can  thus  be 
read  fast  enough  to  keep  up  the  interest.  A  longer  text 
is  also  easier  for  the  pupil,  as  he  soon  becomes  familiar 
with  plot  and  vocabulary.  Remember  that  an  interest- 
ing book  is  always  easier  than  a  dull  one.  The  lessons 
should  be  short  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  text  and  long 
at  the  end  and  the  teacher  should  help  the  class  over  the 
hard   places. 

Many  teachers  impair  their  work  by  too  great  conscien- 
tiousness. In  their  anxiety  lest  their  work  should  not  be 
thoro  they  frequently  spend  much  time  in  the  classroom  in  dis- 
cussing and  explaining  unusual  or  dialectic  forms  and  idioms 
which  the  pupil  will  never  need  to  use  himself  and  which 
he  may  not  meet  again  in  his  reading  for  years.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Emphasis  in  classroom  work  should  be  laid 
on  easy  and  usual  words  and  expressions.  Only  when 
the  pupil  is  really  at  home  in  these  is  he  ready  to  take 
into  his  active  vocabulary  more  difficult  and  unusual 
phrases  and  constructions. 

It  is  easy  to  vary  the  work  in  reading  from  day  to  day 
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so  that  a  class  may  never  find  it  monotonous.  One  day 
two  or  three  pages  may  be  assigned  for  intensive  work  in 
vocabulary  and  construction,  the  teacher  having  carefully 
selected  the  passage  for  this  purpose.  Another  day,  five 
or  six  pages  may  be  assigned  for  "reproduction;"  that  is, 
the  pupil  will  give  the  contents  in  the  foreign  language. 
Another  day,  he  may  read  ten  or  fifteen  pages,  being  only 
required  to  answer  questions  about  the  facts  and  events 
of  the  story.  The  teacher  will  find  this  latter  a  very  favor- 
ite form  of  exercise  with  the  class  and  as  the  end  of  an  in- 
teresting book  approaches,  they  will  be  ready  and  anxious 
to  take  longer  and  longer  "reading  lessons."  Of  course 
reading  at  sight  in  class  must  not  be  neglected,  as  it  always 
interests  the  pupils  and  also  gives  the  teacher  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  judging  of  the  progress  they  are  making, 
of  the  growth  of  their  vocabulary  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  depend  on  the  dictionary  in  preparing  the  work. 
In  my  opinion  the  book  chosen  for  sight  reading  should 
always  be  the  one  the  class  is  reading  at  the  time.  To 
have  an  extra  book  for  such  work  is  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  attention  and  interest,  and  against  the  plea 
that  an  easy  book  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  may 
be  set  the  fact  that  the  book  with  whose  vocabulary  the 
pupils  are  familiar  and  in  whose  plot  and  characters  they 
are  interested  is,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  easiest  one 
for  them  to  read. 

It  seems  impossible  to  say  anything  about  the  work 
of  the  high  school  without  touching  on  the  vext  question 
of  college  entrance  requirements.  Many  teachers  of  mod- 
ern languages  say  that  they  can  not  read  in  the  time  al- 
lotted them  the  800  or  1000  pages  required  by  the  colleges, 
or  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  they  are  forced  to  sacrifice  oral 
and  grammatical  work.  But  this  merely  shows  how  little 
confidence  they  really  have  in  the  methods  they  profess 
to  believe  in.  Oral  work  does  not  take  time  from  reading, 
it  is  the  best  possible  means  of  helping  the  pupil  to  read 
rapidly  and  easily.  Nor  does  the  college  expect  that  800 
pages  be  learned  and  discust  sentence  by  sentence  in  the 
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classroom.  It  holds  that  the  student  should  have  read 
as  much  as  that  to  give  him  the  mass  of  words  necessary 
for  a  reading  vocabulary,  tho  he  may  have  studied  and  re- 
cited carefully  perhaps  only  three  or  four  hundred.  Care- 
ful work  at  the  beginning  with  much  question  and  answer 
makes  rapid  work  possible  later,  and  a  class  so  trained 
will  read  in  the  end  twice  as  much  as  is  possible  by  the  old 
translation  method  and  will  thoroly  enjoy  the  process. 
Such  a  class  should  be  able  in  the  third  year  of  the  high 
school  course  to  read  with  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
some  of  the  simpler  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the 
language  they  are  studying  and  to  read  them,  as  litera- 
ture should  always  be  read,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
thought  and  form,  not  of  vocabulary  and  grammatical 
construction. 

Marian  P.  Whitney 

Vassar  Coi^IvBge 


VIII 
DISCUSSION 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  HYDRA:   A   REPLY 

In  the  November,  19 15,  number  of  Educational  Re- 
view Helen  Babcock  Latham,  under  the  caption  of  The 
high  school  hydra,  revives  the  high  school  fraternity 
question.     She  thinks: 

1.  That  in  our  efforts  to  suppress  fraternities  we  are 
unjustly  exacting  blind  obedience  from  our  students. 

2.  That  the  control  or  direction  of  these  fraternities 
must  rest  with  the  parents, — and  the  Juvenile  Court! 

In  each  of  these  contentions  she  is  mistaken.  High 
school  fraternities  have  been  proscribed  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  sale  of  opium  is  prohibited.  Experience  has  shown 
that  high  school  fraternities  are  a  blight  upon  the  school 
and  upon  the  individual.  Like  opium,  they  have  been 
labeled  ''poisonous,"  but  if  people  will  persist  in  cultivating 
a  craving  for  them,  then  they  must  be  outlawed  abso- 
lutely. 

To  illustrate,  I  have  a  boy  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
He  undertook  to  raise  several  lots  of  chicks  during  August 
and  September,  in  the  face  of  a  divided  opinion  on  the 
advisability  of  trying  to  raise  chicks  so  late  in  the  season. 
He  endeavored  to  help  matters  by  hatching  them  under 
hens  in  preference  to  incubators,  and  he  even  took  pains 
to  purchase  from  a  neighbor  some  hens  that  would  surely 
be  good  mothers.  The  chicks  hatched  and  got  along 
nicely  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  some  of  them  began  to  die, 
showing  symptoms  of  dizziness  and  partial  paralysis. 
Investigation  revealed  the  cause.  Those  that  suffered 
were  out  of  a  brood  that  were  allowed  to  run  in  a  field 
containing  a  weed  known  as  "deadly  night-shade."  As- 
soon  as  they  were  penned  up  the  trouble  ceased. 

Deadly  night-shade  in  small  doses  may  not  be  poison- 
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ous  to  full-grown  fowl — it  is  even  used  as  a  medicine  for 
human  beings,  but  it  is  too  strong  medicine  for  young 
chicks.  Fraternal  organizations  may  be  good  for  mature 
persons,  and  college  fraternities  are  beneficial  for  college 
men  in  some  ways,  but  the  high  school  fraternity,  with 
its  secret  oaths,  night  entertainments — frequently  with 
cigarette  accompaniments, — its  hand-me-down  friend- 
ships, is  too  strong  medicine  for  immature  minds.  The 
mother  hen  was  wise  in  her  way,  but  because  she  was 
powerless  to  safeguard  her  flock  against  the  insidious 
poison  of  the  deadly  night-shade,  it  became  necessary  to 
lock  up  both  mother  and  chicks — to  exact  of  them  blind 
obedience,  in  other  words.  If  the  danger  had  been  from 
a  coyote  or  from  a  hawk,  the  mother  hen  would  have  raised 
a  cry  that  would  have  brought  my  boy  to  the  scene  with 
a  shot-gun,  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  a  juvenile  court 
of  last  resort.  But  when  it  comes  to  deadly  night-shade, 
the  best  remedy  is  to  pen  up  and  protect  the  flock  until 
the  weed  is  rooted  out. 

Miss  Latham  admits  that  fraternity  members  have 
sought  refuge  "in  evasion,  subterfuge  and  deception, " — 
and  she  seems  to  uphold  them  in  so  doing.  The  unlovely 
picture  she  draws  is  like  that  of  an  opium  fiend  seeking  to 
crave  his  appetite.  She  would  argue  that  because  the 
opium  eater  does  these  same  things,  and  persists  in  doing 
them,  we  should  lift  the  ban  that  has  been  placed  upon 
opium.  High  school  students  as  a  body  are  clean,  whole- 
some young  people,  and  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  degenerate  opium  eater,  but  in  one  particular  the 
analogy  holds:  it  has  been  mainly  the  weaklings  who  have 
defied  the  anti-fraternity  laws,  placing  themselves  in  the 
position  of  outlaws,  skulking  thru  the  back  alleys,  as  it 
were,  like  hunted  animals,  and  fearing  to  face  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  school.  They  may  think  that  they 
are  suffering  a  martyrdom,  as  Miss  Latham  claims,  but 
as  a  rule  their  suffering  is  akin  to  the  craving  of  a  depraved 
appetite,  or  is  the  incipient  stage  of  a  withered  mentality. 

George  A.  Merrill 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  short  history  of  English.     Henry  Cecil  Wyld,  University  of  Liverpool, 
London.     John  Murray.     19 14.     240  p. 

Readers  of  Professor  Wyld's  Historical  study  of  the 
mother  tongue  (1906)  and  other  of  his  pubUcations  will  be 
prepared  to  welcome  this  most  recent  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher  and  student  of  the  English  language. 
A  short  history  of  English  is  not  intended  for  the  wide 
general  public,  but  for  those  students  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  EngHsh  in  its  historical  aspects,  that  is, 
who  have  read  texts  of  the  earher  periods,  and  who  wish  to 
secure  a  scientific  and  moderately  thoro  understanding  of 
the  language  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  grammatical 
development.  Both  what  the  book  does  and  what  it 
refrains  from  doing  are  significant.  Professor  Wyld  ex- 
cludes altogether  the  discussion  of  vocabulary,  his  reason 
for  doing  so  being  that  this  subject  has  been  treated  "at 
great  length,  and  very  competently,  in  many  other  books." 
To  this  he  might  have  added  that  vocabulary,  by  its  nature, 
is  the  side  of  language  which  the  undisciplined  student  can 
most  readily  understand.  Words  come  into  languages, 
or  modify  their  meanings,  in  ways  which  are  fairly  obvious 
and  intelligible  to  anyone  who  is  observant  of  social  in- 
novations and  customs.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Wyld  has  omitted  all  formal  discussion  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  division  of  the  history  of  the  language, 
that  is,  syntax.  But  here  again  his  judgment  was  sound. 
Syntax  is  the  least  tractable  of  all  the  aspects  of  language 
from  the  point  of  view  of  systematization  and  organization. 
A  short  history  of  EngHsh  could  not  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject adequately,  and  a  brief  sketch  for  the  beginner  would 
have  served  no  useful  purpose.  By  the  exclusion  of 
vocabulary  and  syntax.  Professor  Wyld  has  been  able  to 
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center  attention  upon  the  history  of  English  sounds  and  in- 
flections, the  two  sides  of  language  which  unquestionably 
provide  the  most  significant  and  fundamental  body  of 
fact,  both  for  professional  and  non-professional  students  of 
language.  His  limitation  of  subject  has  also  permitted  him 
to  treat  sounds  and  inflections  with  a  fullness  that  ap- 
proaches scientific  exhaustiveness.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
book  is  thoro,  and  the  student  who  masters  the  content  of  it 
will  have  a  good  foundation  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
EngHsh  language  and  a  sound  preparation  for  further  and 
more  special  study.  The  reviewer  would  emphasize,  with 
Professor  Wyld,  the  principle  that  the  student  ''must  get 
away  from  textbooks  as  soon  as  possible,  or  use  them  but  as 
servants  and  guides."  The  purpose  of  studying  textbooks 
on  language  is  to  be  able  to  study  texts,  and  it  is  only  by 
going  to  texts  at  first  hand  that  the  student  of  the  EngHsh 
language  will  learn  to  realize  that  the  textbooks  on  the 
history  of  the  language  do  not  contain  an  ultimate  summary 
of  final  and  inalterable  facts. 

Inexperienced  students  often  find  it  a  cold  plunge  to 
be  thrown  immediately  into  the  study  of  sounds  or  phonet- 
ics. And  yet  this  branch  of  the  study  of  language  is  so 
much  a  prerequisite  to  any  further  study,  that  it  seems  a 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  dilly-dally  over  more  general  and 
often  non-linguistic  ways  of  approach.  The  reviewer 
agrees  with  Professor  Wyld  that  the  study  of  sounds  is 
"necessarily  the  backbone  of  all  serious  courses  of  study, 
whether  in  universities,  or  among  private  students  who 
wish  to  be  more  than  amateurs.  ...  On  no  side  of  the  study 
does  the  untrained  dabbler  in  etymology  show  his  in- 
capacity so  much  as  on  questions  which  demand  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  sound  laws  of  the  various  dialects  of  Old 
and  Middle  English.  But  even  those  who  have  an  ele- 
mentary working  knowledge  of  the  sound  changes  of  the 
Old  and  Middle  English,  are  often  very  much  at  sea  when 
it  comes  to  following  the  history  of  English  sounds  beyond 
the  Middle  EngHsh  period."  The  language  has  by  no 
means  remained   stationary  since  the   death   of   Chaucer, 
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and  the  student  of  English  sounds  can  not  neglect  the  many- 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  so-called  Modem 
English  period — which  are  still  taking  place  today.  The 
study  of  English  sounds  should  therefore  concern  itself 
not  only  with  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  remoter 
liistorical  period,  but  also  with  contemporary  Enghsh  usage. 
To  this  whole  course  of  study  Professor  Wyld's  book  pre- 
sents an  admirable  introduction,  and  the  reviewer  has 
dwelt  upon  the  matter  of  sounds,  not  only  because  it  is 
intrinsically  the  more  important,  but  also  because  the  dis- 
cussion of  sounds  is  the  more  interesting  and  original  half 
of  Professor  Wyld's  book.  The  treatment  of  inflections  is 
adequate,  but  the  student  who  is  at  home  in  the  history  of 
English  sounds  will  not  long  find  himself  a  stranger  among 

English   inflections.  Georgb  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 


It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  most  scholarly  and  orig- 
inal studies  in  English  constitutional  history  have  recently 
come  from  French  scholars.  We  heartily  welcome  the 
volume  Studies  supplementary  to  Stubbs  constitutional  his- 
tory by  M  Petit- DutailHs,  honorary  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lille  and  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Grenoble. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  intensely  interesting  subject 
of  the  forest  in  medieval  England  and  with  the  rising  of 
138 1.  It  is  the  work  of  a  genuine  and  highly  trained 
historical  scholar.  (Manchester:  The  University  Press, 
1914.     316  p.  4S.) 

Another  piece  of  patient  and  cautious  scholarship  with 
far-reaching  usefulness  is  the  book  entitled  Pre-Reformation 
■scholars  in  Scotland  in  the  XVI  century  by  W.  Forbes  Leith, 
S.  J.  The  author  has  taken  as  his  text  the  following  sentence 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton:  "The  list  of  Scottish  scholars 
driven  from  the  land  at  the  Reformation  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  would  form  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  chapter  of  Scottish  literary  history." 
Mr.  Forbes  Leith  has  proved  this  to  be  true.  (Glasgow: 
James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  1915.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
American  agents.     156  p.     $2.50.) 
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Still  another  highly  interesting  and  important  book  on 
the  Middle  Ages  is  An  introduction  to  the  economic  history 
of  England  by  E.  Lipson  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Lipson  has  been  able  to  use  material  and  records 
recently  made  available  in  this  field  of  study  and  he  traces 
with  clearness  the  manorial  organization,  its  break-up, 
the  agrarian  revolution,  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  guilds 
in  a  way  that  is  most  unusually  readable.  We  heartily 
commend  the  book  to  all  students  of  economic  history. 
(London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  19 15.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
American  agents.     552  p.     $2.50.) 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  living  authors, 
has  just  published  a  volume  entitled  Goethe,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  sympathetic  study  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  in  the  world's  history.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  available  any  other  study  of  Goethe  that  is  at 
once  so  good  and  so  complete.  (Chicago :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.     352  p.     $3.00.) 

American  women  in  civic  work  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
containing  personal  sketches  of  about  a  dozen  women  who 
have  been  more  or  less  in  the  pubHc  eye  of  late.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1915.     278  p.     $1.00.) 

A  book  which  it  behooves  every  serious-minded  American 
who  cares  for  his  country's  institutions  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  opportunities  which  those  institutions  confer 
upon  individual  citizens,  to  read  and  seriously  ponder, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  striking  books  that  has  come 
from  the  press  in  many  a  day,  is  The  reconciliation  of  govern- 
ment with  liberty.  The  author  is  Professor  John  W.  Burgess, 
so  long  professor  of  political  science  and  constitutional 
law  and  dean  of  the  graduate  faculties,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Professor  Burgess'  book  is  a  veritable  mine  of  scholar- 
ship and  a  fountain  of  practical  wisdom.  He  reviews 
critically  and  fairly  every  step  in  the  age-long  development 
of  the  movement  to  secure  effective  government  without 
crushing  individual  liberty  under  foot.  Every  class  in 
political  science  should  have  this  book  in  its  hands  and  should 
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study  it  chapter  by  chapter  and  page  by  page.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1915.     393  p.     $2.50.) 

A  more  elementary  work  in  the  field  of  political  phil- 
osophy, but  a  very  searching  and  constructive  one,  is  The 
peoples,  government  by  David  Jayne  Hill,  formerly  American 
ambassador  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Hill  endeavors  to  set  forth 
in  simple  language  understanded  of  the  people  what  is  at 
stake  in  many  of  the  current  proposals  to  change  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government.  His  analysis  of  sovereignty  and 
of  law  is  as  clear  and  as  satisfying  a  piece  of  work  as  has 
been  done  in  this  field  in  many  a  day.  Here,  too,  is  a  book 
which  students  of  political  science  should  study  with  thoro 
care.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Sons,  19 15.  286  p. 
$1.50.) 

Principal  Frederick  G.  Reilly,  of  New  York  City,  has  made, 
a  very  simple,  direct  and  helpful  little  book  entitled. 
Rational  athletics  for  boys.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany.    125  p.     90  cents.) 

Walter  S.  Hinchman,  of  Groton  School,  is  the  author  of 
a  History  of  English  literature,  intended  to  present  facts  of 
the  narrative  to  students  rather  than  to  offer  an  interpre- 
tation   of    them.     (New    York:  The    Century    Company, 

1915-     455  P-     $i-30-) 

In  the  important  series  known  as  The  Nation's  Library, 
Joseph  McCabe  contributes  the  Principles  of  evolution, 
which  is  an  effort  to  make  more  acctu*ate  and  more  clearly 
definite  the  customary  uses  of  the  applications  of  the  term. 
(Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1 9 15.     264  p.     40  cents.) 

In  Longman's  Modern  Mathematical  Series  three  un- 
usually attractive  and  excellent  volumes  have  appeared. 
These  are  The  teaching  of  algebra  including  trigonometry, 
by  Professor  T.  Percy  Nunn,  of  the  University  of  London; 
Exercises  in  algebra,  including  trigonometry,  in  two  parts  by 
the  same  author;  and  Projective  geometry,  by  Professor  G. 
B.  Mathews,  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
at  Bangor.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
1915-) 
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A  really  admirable  account  of  the  development  of  Knglish 
economic  life,  simple  enough  to  read  in  the  secondary  school 
and  scholarly  enough  to  be  kept  as  a  book  of  reference,  is 
English  industry  and  trade,  by  H.  I^.  Burrows.  (London: 
A.  &  C.  Black,  1915.     208  p.     65  cents.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  interpret  the  great 
artists  for  the  general  reader  and  not  many  of  them  have 
been  more  successful  than  the  book  entitled  Sketches  of 
great  painters,  by  Edwin  Watts  Chubb,  of  Athens,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Chubb  has  a  genuine  understanding  of  the  men  of  whom 
he  writes  and  he  makes  them  very  real  and  very  significant 
toothers.  (Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company,  1915. 
264  p.     $1.00.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in  the  history  of 
American  secondary  education  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Augustus  Coit,  the  first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  School  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  For  the  first  time  there  is  available 
a  faithful  and  inspiring  record  of  Dr.  Coit's  life  and  work. 
The  volume  is  entitled  Henry  Augustus  Coit  and  the  author 
is  James  Curtis  Knox,  a  master  at  St.  Paul's  School  and 
formerly  a  scholar  there.  Dr.  Coit's  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual development  are  carefully  and  affectionately  traced. 
To  every  friend  of  Dr.  Coit  and  of  St.  Paul's  School  the  vol- 
ume is  indispensable.  It  will  be  found  most  interesting 
reading  by  that  large  company  who  are  profoundly  interested 
in  the  influence  of  personality  and  education.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,   1915.     150  p.     $1.00.) 

In  the  Practical  conduct  of  play,  Henry  S.  Curtis,  an  inde- 
fatigable writer  on  this  subject,  has  made  a  book  to  help 
and  to  instruct  those  who  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  devoting  themselves  to  play  as  an  educational  instru- 
mentality. The  book  is  a  thoroly  good  one.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.     376  p.     $2.00.) 

To  the  older  generation  of  Southerners  there  were  few 
names  so  well  known  as  that  of  Laurens.  Dr.  David  D. 
Wallace  of  Wofford  College  has  now  compiled  a  very  com- 
plete and  most  interesting  Life  of  Henry  Laurens  in  which 
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his  relation  to  the  poHtical  developments  at  the  close  of 
the  colonial  and  the  beginning  of  the  national  period  are 
carefully  worked  out.  The  book  is  interesting  reading 
on  its  own  account  and  is  as  well  a  genuine  contribution  to 
American  political  history.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1915.     540  p.     $3.50.) 

An  exceptionally  interesting  scientific  book  in  an  un- 
familiar field  is  The  alligator  and  its  allies  by  Professor 
Reese  of  the  West  Virginia  University.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.     358  p.     $2.50.) 

Another  book  that  is  scientific  and  at  the  same  time 
popular,  abounding  in  instruction,  is  Dr.  William  F.  Homa- 
day's  Wild  life  conservation.  (New  Haveh:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1915.     240  p.     $1.50.) 

A  new  elementary  textbook  in  the  zoological  field  is 
Economic  zoology  and  entomology  by  Professors  Kellogg  and 
Doane  of  Stanford  University.  The  arrangement  is  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  the  illustrative  material  wisely  chosen. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1915.     528  p.     $1.50.) 

Professors  William  S.  Franklin  and  Barry  MacNutt  are 
the  authors  both  of  an  Elementary  electricity  and  magnetism 
and  Advanced  electricity  and  magnetism,  planned  for  use  of 
students  of  varying  maturity  and  preparation  in  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  The  elementary  book  in  particular 
strikes  us  as  CvSpecially  helpful.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Company,  1915.     300  p.     $2.00.     174  p.     $1.25.) 

Some  of  the  most  effective  investigations  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  field  of  physics  is  that  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Bragg  of  the  University  of  Leeds  and  his  son,  W.  L.  Bragg 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  For  their  investigations, 
father  and  son  received  in  1915  the  Barnard  medal  for 
scientific  research  which  is  awarded  every  fifth  year  by 
Columbia  University  on  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Their  latest  publication  is  X-rays 
and  crystal  structure.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1915- 
230  p.     7s.  6d.) 
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In  Nature  study  Dr.  John  Rennie  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  provides  a  guide  for  teachers  in  the  whole  field  of 
elementary  botany,  zoology  and  meteorology.  (Baltimore: 
Warwick  &  York,  19 15.     351  p.     $1.10.) 

Readings  in  American  history  is  a  serious  book  of  more 
than  usual  scope  and  variety.  The  author  is  Professor 
David  S.  Muzzey  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  selections  are  from  the  earliest  period  in  American 
history  down  to  the  discussions  of  contemporary  problems. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.     594  p.     $1.50.) 

An  exceedingly  good  basic  book  for  the  study  of  chemistry 
is  Foundations  of  chemistry  by  Professor  Blanchard  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Wade  of  the  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1915.     448  p.     $1.25.) 

Teachers  of  general  biology  in  high  schools  will  probably 
have  their  attention  attracted  by  a  volume  entitled  A  civic 
biology  by  George  W.  Hunter  of  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  of  New  York  City.  It  has  every  merit  of  a  good 
textbook;  material  is  well  chosen,  the  order  of  topics  is 
capital,  illustrations  good,  and  the  material  for  assistance 
and  direction  of  the  teacher  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
(New    York:  American    Book    Company,   1915.     432  p.) 

For  those  who  wish  to  review  algebra  with  some  speed 
and  with  particular  reference  to  submitting  themselves 
for  examination  for  admission  to  college,  nothing  could 
be  better  than  A  Review  of  algebra  by  R.  H.  Rivenburg  of 
the  Peddie  Institute,  Hightstown,  New  Jersey.  A  number 
of  recent  college  admission  examinations  in  algebra  are  in- 
cluded in  the  volume.  (New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1915.     80  p.     30  c.) 

In  the  well-plowed  field  of  plane  geometry  there  is  a  new 
textbook  which  represents  what  is  best  in  recent  knowledge 
and  experience  in  this  subject,  written  by  Edward  R.  Rob- 
bins,  formerly  master  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  and  is 
entitled  New  plane  geometry.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  191 5.     264  p.     80  c.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Two  great  school  Two  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  American 
superintendents  education  have  been  the  two  greatest 
superintendents  of  schools  that  this  or  any  other  country- 
has  produced.  The  first  of  these,  the  late  William  Torrey 
Harris,  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
from  1 867-1 880,  was  the  philosopher-superintendent  and 
quite  without  an  equal  in  this  or  any  other  land  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  principles 
which  underHe  and  condition  all  sound  educational  theory 
and  practise. 

The  second  is  Wilham  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  1 887-1 898, 
and  first  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  Greater  New  York 
from  1 898  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  the  statesman- 
superintendent  with  clear  vision  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
schools  and  with  astonishing  sagacity  and  skill  in  organizing 
the  available  forces  of  opinion,  of  scholarship  and  of  ma- 
terial resources  to  meet  those  needs.  Like  Dr.  Harris, 
Dr.  Maxwell  is  in  his  field  without  a  peer.  The  two  men 
have  represented  two  different,  two  complementary  and 
two  commanding  types  of  educational  leadership. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  it  is  the  intention  to  en- 
deavor to  supplant  Dr.  Maxwell,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  of  service,  with  a  superintendent  of  news- 
paper-made reputation.  It  must  be  that  these  rumors  are 
without  foundation,  for  the  greatest  and  most  important 
city  of  the  country  is  hardly  ready  yet  to  have  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  school  children  deprived  of  the  leadership 
and  guidance  of  a  really  great  public  servant,  and  made  a 
sacrifice  either  to  an  unreasoning  folly  or  to  a  blind  ignor- 
ance.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  so  long  as  Dr.  Maxwell  lives 
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and  enjoys  even  a  modicum  of  that  vigorous  physical  and 
mental  power  which  he  has  given  without  stint  during  a  life- 
long service  in  the  public  interest,  the  intelligence  and  pubHc 
spirit  of  New  York  will  demand  that  he  be  kept  at  the  post 
which  he  has  both  adorned  and  made  famous. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  President  to 
Brown  University       .,       ^  ..  .  ^  tt    • 

the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  con- 
tains the  President's  own  resume  of  the  work  of  the  aca- 
demic year  19 14-15  with  which  it  is  concerned  together 
with  recommendations  for  future  action,  and  the  usual 
supplementary  reports  of  administrative  officers  and  heads 
of  departments  of  instruction. 

President  Faunce  recalls  with  a  justifiable  satisfaction 
the  notable  exercises  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university,  which  he  says  left  for  them  "a 
permanent  deposit  of  insight  and  understanding."  Those 
who  were  present  as  the  guests  of  the  occasion  can  readily 
join  with  him  in  saying,  as  he  does  with  conviction,  that 
no  public  function  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  dig- 
nity and  with  better  management.  As  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  celebration,  the  report  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  large  standing  committee  of  the  faculty  to  con- 
sider during  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  the  community. 

Another  important  occurrence  during  the  year  was  the 
dedication  on  the  day  preceding  Commencement  of  the 
Arnold  Biological  Laboratory.  Preeminently  the  three 
great  events  of  the  year,  according  to  the  report,  in  their 
effect  upon  the  university  as  a  whole,  were  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Loyalty  Fund,"  designed  to  provide  an  an- 
nual income  from  the  alumni  in  place  of  campaigns  to 
secure  specific  endowment;  the  decision  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  matter  of  a  long  contemplated  revision  of  the 
charter;  and  the  new  agreement  with  the  alumni  regard- 
ing the  nomination  of  Trustees.  In  accordance  with  this 
agreement,   the  alumni  are  hereafter  to  nominate  candi- 
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dates  for  every  alternate  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  until  twelve  alumni  Trustees  have  been  elected, 
the  remaining  places  on  the  Board  to  be  filled  by  the  Trus- 
tees themselves.  Of  the  twelve  alumni  Trustees,  the  pro- 
vision is  further  made  that  seven  shall  be  Baptists,  one 
Quaker,  two  Congregationalists,  and  two  Episcopalians. 
Alumni  trustees  are  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  but  are  to 
be  eligible  to  reelection. 

The  report  notes  the  stimulating  influence  upon  the 
academic  body  of  graduate  students  who  are  doing  ad- 
vanced and  independent  work,  and  states  that  their  pres- 
ence '*is  an  inspiring  force  in  every  Hbrary,  laboratory, 
and  classroom,  and  a  determining  force  in  the  academic 
atmosphere." 

An  interesting  innovation  of  the  year  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  course  of  lectures  given  once  a  week  on  the  "Orien- 
tation of  Freshmen,"  which  all  members  of  the  class  are 
required  to  attend.  The  lectures  are  deHvered  by  a  teacher, 
not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  deal  broadly 
with  the  meaning  and  scope  of  college  Hfe:  the  purpose 
of  the  American  college;  the  aims  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction;  the  use  of  different  studies  and  their 
subsequent  application  to  the  purposes  of  Hfe;  the  scale 
of  personal  expenditure;  the  use  and  abuse  of  fraternities; 
the  proper  place  of  athletics  and  the  various  student  ac- 
tivities ;  the  method  of  taking  notes  at  lectures,  of  using  the 
library,  of  constructing  a  daily  program  of  work — as  the 
report  in  part  enumerates  the  ''subjects  on  which  a  little 
instruction  at  the  start  may  save  many  from  irretrievable 
blunders."  The  student  registration  for  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  was  1037:  711  in  the  college,  204  in  the 
women's  college,   122  in  the  graduate  department. 

Brown  University  enters  upon  the  second  half  of  her 
second  century  admirably  equip  t  in  material  faciHties> 
in  teaching  force  and  in  student  body,  and  with  a  record 
of  accomplishment  which  not  many  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  large  or  small,  have  surpast. 
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Higher  education  The  Report  on  Higher  Education  in  the 
in  New  York  City  3^^^^  ^f  ^^^  York  for  the  school  year 
ending  July  31,  19 13,  separately  reprinted  from  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  issued 
as  Bulletin  591  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
contains  a  full  record  of  the  educational  activities  of  the 
state  along  the  lines  described  for  the  year  under  review. 
The  report,  prepared  as  usual  by  Augustus  S.  Downing,, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education,  contains 
general  facts  relating  to  the  higher  education  as  they  are 
found  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the  various  im- 
portant conferences  and  associations  and  as  they  are  at 
hand  in  the  other  states  of  the  union,  but  primarily  con- 
cerns itself,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  with  the  universities, 
colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools  of  the  state 
itself  with  full  statistics  from  various  aspects  of  its  educa- 
tional conditions. 

The  writer  of  the  report  particularly  emphasizes  as  an 
event  of  supreme  importance  during  the  year  the  first 
award  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  the  state  scholar- 
ships in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences;  a  testimony  to  the 
fact,  as  the  report  itself  phrases  it,  that  the  state,  which 
has  stood  in  the  past  for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, now  consistently  pledges  its  support  to  higher  educa- 
tion as  well.  The  report  is  justly  enthusiastic  as  to-  the 
effect  of  these  three  thousand  scholarships  upon  the  selected 
students  who  are  to  receive  them ;  upon  the  better  adjust- 
ment which  this  control  by  the  university  not  only  makes 
possible,  but  inevitable,  of  the  curriculum  of  the  college 
to  the  secondary  school ;  and,  as  an  ultimate  result,  upon  the 
cause  of  enlightened  citizenship  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation. 

During  the  year,  the  regents  incorporated  or  amended 
the  charters  of  thirty-three  institutions,  and  issued  no  less 
than  2651  licenses  for  admission  to  practise  in  the  state 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  as  druggists,  in  veter- 
inary medicine,  optometry,  chiropody,  for  the  registration 
of  nurses,  and  the  certifying  of  pubhc  accountants  and. 
shorthand  reporters. 
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The  report  summarizes  the  contents  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
and  the  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teachers,  as  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  and  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  which  gives  the  complete  history  of  their 
award  in  New  York  for  the  decade  since  their  beginning, 
in  1904,  and  the  interesting  personal  experiences  of  some 
of  the  scholars  in  Oxford.  The  chapter  containing  statis- 
tics of  higher  institutions  is  a  timely  record  of  educational 
conditions  and  events  at  home  and  abroad,  the  details  of 
which  are  not  equally  accessible  in  any  other  source  whatever. 

The  report  is,  as  it  always  is,  a  year-book  invaluable 
for  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the-  activities  of  the 
state,  not  alone  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion with  which  it  is  immediately  concerned,  but  in  the  whole 
larger  educational  territory  of  which  this  is  a  related  part. 

Divisionof  Reference  and  ^^^  Semi- Annual  Report  of  the  Division 

Research    in     the    New 

York  City  school  system    oi  Reference  and  Research,  submitted  to 

the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
July  I,  1915,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  largely  con- 
cerned with  suggestion  rather  than  with  direct  educational 
result.  The  division  according  to  its  statement  of  its 
various  functions  is  a  bureau  of  routine  information;  for 
the  investigation  of  complaints;  for  ascertaining  the  general 
population  and  the  school  attendance  of  the  city;  and  for 
collecting  and  filing  reports  from  newspapers,  educational 
periodicals  and  school  and  college  pubUcations  concerning 
the  progress  of  education.  The  present  report  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  queries  and  troubles  that  are  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  division,  but  confines  its  attention  to  the  latter 
two  of  its  activities. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  a  study  of  the  ratings  of 
teachers  with  the  result  that  a  grave  doubt  is  raised  as  to 
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the  value  of  the  method  now  in  use.  Many  questions  af- 
fecting the  weh'are  of  the  school  are  dependent  for  their 
answer  upon  the  judgment  by  supervisory  officers  of  a 
teacher's  efficiency,  and  upon  this  are  based  such  important 
matters  as  appointments,  promotions  and  increase  of 
stipend.  In  New  York  City  teachers  are  rated,  each  term 
by  the  principal  and  once  a  year  by  the  district  superin- 
tendent, in  five  classes,  in  ''instruction" — which  includes 
"teaching  ability,"  "scholarship,"  and  "effort," — and  in 
" discipline "^which  includes  "personality,"  "control  of 
class,"  and  "self-control."  Dissatisfaction  has  frequently 
been  exprest,  says  the  report,  not  only  with  this  system  of 
ratings,  but  with  all  ratings,  on  the  ground  that  definite 
standards  of  measurement  have  never  been  devised,  and 
that  without  uniformity  ratings  are  relatively  worthless. 
It  has  further  been  urged  that  even  if  such  standards  were 
formulated,  they  could  not  be  applied  with  justice,  since 
the  conditions  under  which  teachers  work  are  by  no  means 
identical.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  made  to  use,  in- 
stead of  the  five  mark  system,  only  a  two  mark  system 
of  " satisfactory "  and  "unsatisfactory."  An  attempt  is 
made  by  the  division  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion by  preparing  and  submitting  to  various  principals  a 
number  of  hypothetical  cases,  as  typical  as  possible,  of 
men  and  women  teachers.  The  whole  matter  is  given  in 
detail  with  the  result  of  showing  definitely  that  the  present 
ratings  do  have  a  varied  significance,  that  the  two  mark 
rating  suggested  would  not  insure  the  desired  uniformity, 
and  that  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  premises  a  more 
extended  analysis  is  demanded  of  the  whole  matter  of  the 
function  of  the  teacher. 

The  report  further  contains  an  inquiry  of  the  results  of 
instruction  in  summer  opportunity  classes  in  which  the 
value  of  these  classes  is  affirmed  on  the  basis  of  subsequent 
school  record.  It  also  considers,  with  abundant  statis- 
tics, the  important  question  of  time  waste  in  elementary 
schools,  and  sets  up  as  the  first  step  toward  a  solution  of 
the  problem,  "the  determination  of  a  minimum  standard 
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curriculum  so  constituted  and  so  organized  as  to  accom- 
plish fully  the  purposes  of  elementary  education."  The  re- 
port, however,  makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the  actual  content 
of  such  a  curriculum.  A  chapter  of  the  report  discusses  the 
matter,  again  with  statistics,  of  the  elimination  and  sur- 
vival in  the  case  of  14,000  pupils  in  the  first  three  terms 
of  New  York  City  high  schools.  It  also  gives  a  summariza- 
tion of  the  various  printed  considerations  of  the  New  York 
School  Inquiry  Reports.  The  latter  half  of  the  pamphlet 
consists  of  compilations  and  references  to  a  great  variety 
of  reports  on  educational  happenings  in  the  several  fields 
of  school  instruction.  The  report  as  a  whole  contains  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  material,  and  some  of  no  great 
discernible  value,  either  present  or  prospective. 


Foreign  students  in  Bulletin  Number  654  of  the  United  States 
American  universities  Bureau  of  Education  contains,  under  the 
title  Opportunities  for  Foreign  Students  at  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  United  States,  a  comprehensive  de- 
scription by  Samuel  Paul  Capen,  specialist  of  the  bureau, 
of  the  organization  and  conditions  of  the  American  higher 
education  that  is  the  very  best  in  a  small  compass  that 
has  yet  been  written.  The  author,  in  point  of  fact, 
has  included  in  the  216  pages  of  his  pamphlet  an  admira- 
ble account,  not  only  of  the  facts  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  professional  schools  of  the  country 
as  they  respond  to  the  needs  of  foreign  students  among  us, 
as  the  title  implies,  but  as  they  present  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  in  its  present-day  aspects  to  all,  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  are  interested  in  its  reaHzations. 

In  detail,  the  author  considers  the  evolution  and  organ- 
ization of  the  typical  university  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  position  and  intention  of  the  various  schools  that  com- 
pose it  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  university 
as  a  whole;  the  summer  session;  the  independent  and  de- 
nominational professional  schools  and  colleges;  and  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
description    of    Hving    conditions,    and    to    the    significant 
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activities  of  college  life;  to  the  important  educational 
centres  of  the  country  and  their  educational  facilities; 
and  to  college  entrance  requirements  and  the  school  curric- 
ulums  upon  which  they  are  based.  A  particularly  useful 
hst  is  given  of  the  departments  or  schools  devoted  to  the 
various  branches  of  liberal,  scientific,  and  professional 
study  in  sixty-two  of  the  principal  educational  institutions 
arranged  under  subjects  of  instruction.  A  still  more  sug- 
gestive list  describes  in  greater  detail  the  sixty-two  in- 
stitutions themselves  which  have  either  already  been  fre- 
quented by  foreign  students,  or  which  notably  give  courses 
of  instruction  that  are  likely  to  prove  of  special  interest 
to  them.  A  concluding  section  gives  abundant  statistical 
tables  with  regard  to  the  size  of  faculties,  the  number  of 
students,  the  working  income  and  endowment  of  state  uni- 
versities; agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  not  con- 
nected with  state  universities;  schools  of  mines  and  techno- 
logical schools  independent  of  university  organization; 
and  colleges  and  universities  not  included  in  the  preceding 
categories  that  have  the  standardized  entrance  require- 
ments. A  final  table  gives  a  list  with  statistics  of  the 
medical  schools  that  are  accorded  the  highest  standard 
rating  by  the  national  Council  on  Medical  Education. 
The  pamphlet  contains,  furthermore,  illustrations  of  charac- 
teristic buildings  at  Columbia  University,  Harvard,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  Yale  "Bowl,"  and  interior  views 
of  laboratories  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Stevens 
Institute. 

The  whole  is  a  thoroly  lucid  and  informing  record  of 
facts  of  education  as  they,  at  least  outwardly  and  objec- 
tively, exist  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  The  statements  that  are  made  of  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  in  the  various  fields  of  study 
with  which  the  pamphlet  is  concerned  and  of  the  condi- 
tions that  accompany  them  are  given  plainly,  without 
bias  or  exaggeration,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  bettered 
in  content  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  primarily 
intended.     That  this  is  not  their  only  usefulness  should 
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again  be  intimated,  for  there  has  been  need  of  such  a  sum- 
marization of  these  particular  phases  of  the  educational 
activities  of  the  nation  for  our  own  orientation. 

The  showing  as  a  whole  is  one  to  be  viewed  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  and  pride.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
in  many  cases,  and  in  many  places,  the  conditions  of  the 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  still  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  desired  or  what  will  ultimately  be  realized,  but 
prodigious  steps  have  been  made  toward  a  goal  of  organiza- 
tion and  accomplishment  that  is  now  reasonably  appre- 
hended. Not  more  than  a  generation  ago  many  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  Hberally  located  in  the  pamphlet 
were  not  taught  in  any  institution  in  the  United  States 
and  it  was  necessary  to  go  abroad  to  learn  them.  Today, 
such  a  positive  necessity  no  longer  exists  in  any  one  of  them, 
and  altho  it  is  conceivable  that  some  things  are  better 
taught,  or  further  taught  with  more  liberal  faciUties  for 
teaching  than  are  at  hand  in  our  home  institutions,  it  is 
quite  fair  to  suppose  that  even  this  is  a  diminishing  condi- 
tion. It  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  desirable  for  the  ad- 
vanced student  in  a  closely  specialized  subject  to  study 
abroad  under  a  great  teacher  who  has  made  his  subject 
particularly  his  own,  and  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  new 
environment,  but  the  pilgrimage  to  such  foreign  shrines, 
which  was  once  a  matter  of  course  to  American  students, 
with  every  year  becomes  smaller.  It  is  altogether  likely  the 
turn  of  the  tide  will  presently  set  in  from  the  other  direc- 
tion, and  that  the  foreign  student  will  look,  more  and  more, 
to  us  for  the  opportunities  of  the  higher  education  that 
are  so  well  set  forth  in  the  present  pamphlet. 


With  the  issue  of  the  EducationaIv  Review  for  De- 
cember, 1 9 15,  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Review  was  com- 
pleted. It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnish  to  subscribers 
and  readers  of  the  Review  and  to  libraries,  in  the  near 
future,  an  analytical  index  to  the  contents  of  volumes 
26-50  which  will  make  those  volumes  quickly  available 
for  the  use  of  readers  and  students.  Copies  of  the  index 
to  volumes  1-25,  inclusive  (January,  1891-May,  1903), 
bound  in  buckram  may  still  be  obtained  for  $3.12. 
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I 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WARRING  NATIONS^ 

Translated  from  Das  Humanistische  Gymnasium  for  the  EducationaIv  Re- 
view by  Sarah  Schuyler  Butler 

When  the  war  began  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  our  fatherland  seemed 
suddenly  placed;  it  was  hard  for  us  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
so  many  nations  openly  declared  against  us,  while  even 
those  whom  we  had  considered  friendly  v/ere  not  for  us. 
We  did  not  realize  during  the  long  years  of  peace  that 
marked  the  development  of  the  German  Empire  that  we 
were  an  isolated  nation,  depending  only  upon  ourselves; 
or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  we  had  forgotten  it,  because 
we  had  scarcely  thought  of  war  as  an  imminent  necessity. 
We  did  know,  however,  that  in  case  of  a  great  European 
war,  we  would  be  hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies ; 
but  we  had  seen  the  time  when  a  military  campaign  offered 
us  the  most  favorable  prospects  pass  by  unutilized,  and 
so  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  pleasant  thought 
that  we  could  continue  indefinitely  to  live  in  peace.  Russia's 
fleet  had  been  crushed  in  Asia,  and  a  great  part  of  her  army 
had  been  annihilated;  victorious  Japan  was  inclined  in 
our  favor;  France's  faulty  equipment  had  been  the  laughing- 
stock of  home  and  foreign  parliaments;  but  there  was  no 
war.     The  Moroccan  crisis  past,  and  still  there  was  no  war. 

But  what  military  events  do  we  find  in  the  history  of 
the  other  great  European  powers  during  our  forty-four 
years  of  peace?     England  conquered  Egypt  and  the  Boer 

*  A  lecture  delivered  on  March  10,  1915,  in  the  Aula  of  the  Mommsen 
Gymnasium  at  Charlottenburg. 
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Republic;  France  gained  Tunis,  Indo-China  and  a  large 
section  of  Morocco;  Russia  added  Northern  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  to  her  territory.  Meanwhile  Germany  confined 
herself  to  increasing  her  colonial  strength  by  treaties  and 
agreements,  and  other  purely  peaceful  means.  Therefore 
we,  the  uninitiated,  thought  that  there  would  be  no  war, 
and  during  half  a  century  we  taught  ourselves  to  think  of 
the  earth  as  a  land  of  brothers. 

And  then  suddenly  the  war  came,  and  we  were  almost 
driven  to  regard  the  fact  that  every  one  was  opposed  to  us 
as  a  joke,  in  order  to  grasp  it.  But  what  we  had  not  realized 
our  ancestors  knew  a  hundred  years  ago.  Most  of  all, 
Fichte  knew  it  when  he  definitely  divided  the  world  into  two 
parts — Germany  and  foreign  countries — two  parts  dis- 
similar in  size  but  equally  closed  to  one  another.  This 
theory  must  have  an  underlying  meaning  which  we  should 
do  well  to  study.  In  fact,  the  question  touches  the  present 
generation  more  closely  than  it  did  our  ancestors  since  it 
is  we  who  have  come  to  feel  the  full  force  of  this  cleavage. 
Surely  the  whole  world  could  not  hate  us  merely  because 
they  were  interested  in  Russia's  obtaining  Constantinople, 
or  in  France's  taking  back  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  not 
credible  that  industrial  and  commercial  considerations 
alone  could  have  led  the  nations  to  side  definitely  with 
our  opponents;  for  it  is  England  that  cramps  foreign  trade 
in  the  world  market.  And  could  it  be  true  that  Prussian 
militarism  really  disturbs  the  whole  world  so  greatly? 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  this  the  case  with  KngHsh  navalism? 
And  yet  again,  it  can  not  be  mere  journaUstic  agitation 
which  has  caused  the  perilous  union  of  the  nations  against 
us;  even  tho  this  seed  has  fallen  upon  very  fertile  soil.  No, 
it  is  certain  that  even  today  Fichte  is  right ;  that  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  pointed  out  has  a  fundamental  and  not  an 
accidental  significance ;  that  the  individuality  of  the  deepest 
mental  and  spiritual  quaHties  of  all  the  nations  must  be 
in  proportion  to  such  a  cleavage;  and  that  to  other  racial 
groups  these  qualities  must  seem  strange,  and,  in  times  of 
disturbance,  hostile.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  dif- 
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ferences  in  characteristics  have  caused  the  war,  but  only 
that,  from  one  point  of  view,  they  explain  the  grouping  of 
the  nations. 

Last  February,  as  we  read  in  the  newspapers,  there  was 
held  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  a  convention  of  scholars  from 
the  nations  fighting  against  us,  and  of  numerous  peoples 
who  felt  bound  to  them;  a  body  of  men  of  intellectual 
distinction,  such  as  the  ItaHan  historian  Ferrero.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  nations 
represented  composed  the  group  of  peoples  who  are  the 
exponents  of  that  distinctive  form  of  western  civiUzation 
which  they  intend  to  make  world-wide.  The  name  of 
"Latin  civiHzation"  was  decided  upon  to  designate  it. 
"This  Latin  culture  is  already  identical  with  universal 
civilization,"  they  said;  "it  has  only  one  enemy,  German 
culture,  and  this  must  be  crushed."  In  this  division  of 
mankind  into  two  parts  we  find  a  confirmation  of  Fichte's 
theory,  but  his  term  "foreign  countries"  is  more  closely 
defined  by  the  conception  of  "Latin  civiHzation." 

We  need  not  ask  whether  this  conception  is  a  reahty. 
We  know  it  as  a  historical  power  of  the  first  rank;  which 
twice  in  the  world's  history  has  proved  itself  a  vigorous 
pioneer,  and  which  has  shown  such  breadth  that,  in  these 
two  epochs,  the  peoples  who  are  not  members  of  the  Latin 
group,  seem  most  dependent  upon  it. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  was  the  Renaissance,  which 
did  away  with  medieval  man,  broke  thru  the  narrowness 
of  the  prevailing  point  of  view,  and  loosened  the  fetters  that 
the  church  had  forged.  It  moulded  modern  humanity, 
set  up  for  it  an  ideal  of  cultivated  individuality,  and  con- 
fronted the  papal  power  of  binding  and  loosing  with  a 
superior  type  of  man,  independent  and  untrammeled. 
This  whole,  powerful,  new  culture  was  Latin.  Dante 
the  ItaHan  stood  on  the  threshold  of  this  great  age;  Dante 
the  poet  who,  with  a  courage  unknown  in  Christian  times, 
dared  to  picture  a  Hell,  and  to  create  its  inhabitants  with 
the  strength  and  freedom  of  a  God.  And  Dante  too  was 
the  first  to  establish  the  Renaissance  as  a  political  movement. 
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If  Augustine  saw  in  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  the 
consummation  of  the  earthly  state  which  was  destroyed 
by  heathendom,  so  Dante  celebrated  the  Roman  people 
once  again  as  the  nation,  to  which  by  nature  the  empire 
of  the  world  belonged.  Rome,  as  mistress  of  the  earth, 
was  the  ideal  of  the  Augustine  emperors,  which  Virgil  so 
concisely  exprest:  "Let  others  excel  in  art,  learning  and 
oratory;  tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento,  hoe 
tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem,  par  cere  suhiectis 
et  dehellare  superhos.''  Dante's  Rome  awaited  only  a  new 
Augustus,  for  whom  the  eternal  city,  Hke  a  noble  widow, 
yearned.  The  progress  of  the  Renaissance  of  Latin  civiUza- 
tion  was  like  its  beginning.  The  Romans  controlled  the 
realm  of  the  newly-awakened  interest  in  antiquity.  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  were  the  undisputed  masters  of  style;  Virgil 
was  the  deified  poet;  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  the  plays 
of  Terence  and  Plautus  were  acted;  Socrates  had  Httle 
influence,  Seneca  much ;  it  was  not  Pericles,  but  rather  the 
Roman  emperor  who  was  admired ;  it  was  not  the  Parthenon, 
but  Roman  buildings  that  were  valued.  Roman  antiquity 
lived  again,  even  the  old  Roman  language  lived  in  a  sense, 
for  Lorenzo  Valla  manufactured  a  new  Latin. 

Of  course  men  studied  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  the 
Aristotle  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  single  inheritance  of 
scholasticism,  whom  students  either  refuted  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Plato,  or  tried  to  free  from  church  control;  rather  than 
a  real,  Hving  power.  And  Plato's  spirit  descended  upon 
a  single  man,  Galileo,  whom  it  helped  to  reach  a  really 
modern  conception  of  natural  laws.  There  was  no  lack  of 
anxious  effort  to  find  the  way  to  the  originals  of  Greek 
poetry  and  prose,  but  even  Petrarch  had  to  read  his  Homer 
in  the  Latin  translation  (that  of  the  so-called  Pindar  of 
Thebes)  and  the  influence  of  the  learned  Greek  scholars 
Pletho  and  Bessarion  and.  their  followers,  was  confined  to  a 
limited  intellectual  circle.  The  prevailing  culture  was  not 
Hellenic.  And  just  as  the  Latin  language  had  once  spread 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  group  because  of  their  submission 
to  Roman  rule,  so  the  new  movement  extended  over  the 
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neighboring  countries.  Machiavelli,  the  man  that  wrote 
about  the  nobiHty,  was  an  ItaHan  who  wished  to  picture 
the  rulers  that  Italy  needed  in  order  to  become  a  great 
nation.  Giordano  Bruno,  a  Dominican  monk,  the  first 
great  philosopher  of  the  Renaissance,  was  also  an  Italian 
who  discarded  the  theological  belief  in  a  world  to  come, 
and — the  child  of  the  Sun  and  of  Mother  Earth,  as  he 
described  himself — deified  all-powerful  nature,  and  became 
the  first  modern  Pantheist.  Montaigne,  the  second,  was 
a  Frenchman,  whose  characteristic  motto,  ''I  study  myself; 
that  is  my  physics  and  my  metaphysics,"  is  a  mirror  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  great  geographical  dis- 
coverers were  Portuguese:  Christopher  Columbus,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Fernando  Magellan.  All  of  these  were  real  men 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  real  Latins. 

Naturally  the  effects  of  this  great  period  were  not  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  the  realm  of  Latin  culture, 
and  only  on  the  supposition  that  a  culture  is  necessarily 
bound  to  its  native  soil  do  other  nations  dare  to  name  their 
natural  scientists;  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe  and  Newton, 
by  the  side  of  him  who  surpasses  them  all.  Galileo  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Renaissance.  His  mind  shattered  the 
walls  of  the  visible  heavens,  transported  the  sun  from  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  proclaimed  the  eternity  of  the 
whole.  Once  again  I  must  repeat  that  all  this  was  Latin 
culture,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Renaissance  can  not  be  limited 
to  a  single  period  of  history,  but  rather  represented  a  mental 
development  which  can  never  be  lost,  but  which  will  con- 
tinue to  influence  mankind  forever,  in  so  far  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Latin  group  whom  I  have  mentioned  are 
right  in  regard  to  the  universal  mission  of  their  civilization. 

The  second  epoch  in  which  Latin  culture  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  was  the  age  of  the  enlightenment  (Aufkldrung) . 
In  the  1 8th  century,  the  French  mind  united  with  the 
EngHsh  to  put  its  stamp  upon  a  period  of  civilization  which 
in  turn  was  a  guide  to  the  whole  western  world,  and  which 
exerted  a  pronounced  influence  upon  it.  One  must  credit 
this  new  form  of  Latin  civiHzation  with  having  at  least 
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begun  the  "enUghtenment"  which,  as  Kant  expresses  it, 
marks  "the  evolution  of  men  from  the  mental  infancy  for 
which  they  themselves  were  to  blame."  The  tendencies 
of  the  enlightenment  reached  Germany  more  promptly 
than  did  those  of  the  Renaissance,  but  they  came  to  us  in 
a  broad  stream  from  Scotland  and  France  only  to  lose  their 
depth  and  to  become  choked  on  German  soil.  In  France 
we  find  the  glorious  names  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Montesquieu;  at  home  we  have  only  men  of 
the  rank  of  Engel,  Garve  and  Mendelssohn.  Where  the 
movement  had  an  extensive  influence  on  German  minds, 
as  in  the  case  of  Frederick  the  Great,  we  see  all  the  more 
clearly  how  truly  we  were  indebted  to  it.  The  principle 
of  rationaHsm,  which  helped  Descartes,  the  foremost  founder 
of  the  whole  modern  philosophy,  to  formulate  the  con- 
sciousness of  thought — this  rationalism  which  became 
extreme  in  the  time  of  the  "enlightenment,"  and  the  re- 
sulting impossibility  of  accepting  the  irrational,  are  funda- 
mentally strange  to  the  German  mind.  Even  today  when 
we  have  taught  ourselves  to  regard  the  German  Aufkldrung 
as  the  epoch  of  common  human  understanding,  we  do  not 
think  of  it  as  the  high  point  in  development  which  it  un- 
doubtedly was  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Channel.  Ac- 
cording to  Fichte  it  seemed  to  us  a  foreign  affectation,  for 
small  minds  a  danger,  for  great  minds  merely  a  transition- 
stage. 

These  are  the  two  periods  to  which  Latin  civiHzation  has 
given  its  stamp  in  the  broadest  sense.  Men  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  men  of  the  Aufkldrung  are  still  ideal  types  to  the 
nations  that  form  the  Latin  group.  Let  us  examine  the 
characteristics  of  both  ages  more  closely. 

The  Renaissance  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  goal  of  all  medieval  effort  was  the  establishment 
upon  earth  of  God's  Kingdom,  which  hampers  mankind  with 
severe  rules  and  laws  and  fetters,  and  which  undeniably 
binds  all  individuals.  The  ideal  of  the  Renaissance  was 
just  the  opposite:  the  exaltation  of  human  greatness,  the 
education  of  the  individual,  the  freedom  of  genius,  the  uni- 
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versality  of  human  strength,  the  behef  in  man's  omnipotence, 
id  the  development  of  the  will  to  rule  until  it  became  a 
igantic,  heaven-defying  power.     The  great  men  of  force 
:ake  the  place  of  the  saintly  martyrs.     The  whole  structure 
[of  the  Renaissance  type  was  built  upon  the  individual  will. 
Tow  for  the  man  of  the  Aufkldrung!     We  can  most  easily 
)icture  him  if  we  think  of  the  most  famous  representatives 
>f    Greek    sophistry.     Natural,    uncontrolled,     * 'healthy," 
luman  understanding  is  the  only  necessary  part  of  the  mind 
)f  man:  whatever  is  obvious  to  him  is  true,  whatever  is 
repugnant  to  him  is  false.     If  there  is  ever  a  disagreement 
)etween  the  head  and  the  heart  it  simply  means  that  the 
)rocess  of  the  thought  is  not  yet  clear;  if  there  is  a  sign  of 
lything  metempirical,  it  is  caused  by  a  mental  aberration. 
)0  the  "enlightenment"  made  its  appearance  as  a  practical 
)ower  against  all  traditions  which  could  not  be  proved  by 
le  understanding.     In  the  course  of  its  development  it 
ibjected  all  culture  to  its  rule ;  the  state  became  a  contract, 
ight  a  convention,  morality  was  measured  by  its  usefulness, 
religion   by   its   reasonableness.     The   whole    structure    of 
le  Aufkldrung  was  built  upon  the  individual  brain. 
Does  the  synthesis  of  these  two  types,  the  man  of  the 
Lenaissance,  and  the  man  of  the  "enlightenment,"  the  man 
)f  absolute  will,  and  the  man  of  exclusive  mind,  give  a 
Reality?     For  the  second  time,  let  us  turn  to  Fichte  for  the 
answer.     In  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  18 13,  he  described  the  characteristics  of  the  man 
whom  he  hated  more  than  anything  upon  earth,  but  in 
whom  he  never  ceased  to  admire  two  things:  his  firm  will 
and  his  clear  mind.     He  speaks  thus  of  Napoleon,  who  in 
his  eyes  represents  all  that  is  foreign  to  the  German  type: 
"With  these  signs  of  human  greatness,  a  quiet  clarity  of 
thought  vested  in  a  firm  will,  he  would  have  been  the  bene- 
factor and  the  saviour  of  mankind  if  only  a  slight  conception 
of  the  proper  destination  of  the  human  race  had  ever  entered 
his  mind.     But  such  an  idea  had  no  place  in  his  view  of 
life,  and  so  he  became  for  all  time  an  example  of  the  result 
of  combining  these  two  elements  without  adding  to  them 
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the  quaUty  of  spiritual  intuition.  He  evolved  the  theory 
that  mankind  was  a  blind  force,  either  entirely  stagnant, 
or  else  disorderly,  confused  and  in  constant  strife;  that  this 
stagnation  should  not  exist,  but  that  there  should  be  well- 
governed  progress  directed  towards  a  definite  end;  that  a 
few  minds  separated  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  were  destined 
to  guide  this  mass  (great  minds  of  whom  Charlemagne  was 
one,  and  he  himself  the  next) ;  that  the  inspirations  of  these 
minds  were  divine  and  holy  and  were  the  basic  laws  of  world 
evolution,  and  that  all  considerations  of  safety  and  of 
expediency  should  be  sacrificed  to  them  and  all  forces  utilized 
by  them;  that  the  individual  life  belonged  to  the  state, 
and  that  it  was  treachery  to  the  highest  laws  of  the  universe 
to  oppose  such  theories.  He  believed  that  the  universal 
law  was  embodied  in  him  in  the  new  order  of  civilization 
which  he  wished  to  develop  under  his  own  rule  and,  that  for 
this  object  the  prosperity  of  Europe  must  be  sacrificed  and 
her  life's  blood  shed, — it  existed  solely  for  that  purpose. 
People  suspected  that  in  his  mind  this  movement  had  a 
different  significance  from  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  eyes 
of  former  or  contemporary  rulers, — and  this  was  true. 
Those  rulers  regarded  themselves  as  the  defenders  of  life 
and  property;  as  the  means  to  an  end  which  could  not  be 
sacrificed;  but  Napoleon  set  himself  up  as  the  advocate  of 
an  absolute  will,  an  end  in  itself,  a  law  of  the  universe,  as 
he  thought,  but  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exalted  in- 
dividual will.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  binding  con- 
tracts which  were  proposed  to  him;  he  was  not  content  to 
be  the  peaceful  ruler  of  France  when  the  position  was  offered 
to  him,  for  he  wished  to  become  either  the  undisturbed 
emperor  of  all  the  world  or  nothing.  Those  who  think  that 
he  and  his  dynasty,  as  he  conceived  it,  would  tolerate,  on 
other  terms  anything  more  enduring  than  a  truce,  have  no 
true  picture  of  him.  Honor  and  loyalty?  He  voluntarily 
stated  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Holland,  that  a 
ruler  must  act  as  the  moment  dictates;  he  should  keep 
faith  only  as  long  as  it  is  profitable  to  him,  but  not  when  it 
does  him  harm.     And  so  in  all  his  later  state  documents 
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the  word  'justice'  does  not  appear;  it  vanishes  even  from 
his  speech,  and  instead  there  is  continual  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  the  fame  of  the  armies,  and  the  booty 
which  he  captured  in  all  countries." 

Fichte  regarded  this  point  of  view  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  craze  for  power  for  its  own  sake  and  of  the  mind  that 
admits  no  conceptions  but  its  own.  I  could  easily  show  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  power  was  the  supreme 
poHtical  motive  and  that  the  value  of  reasonableness  was  the 
main  subject  of  theoretical  speculation  among  the  members 
of  the  Latin  group ;  but  this  is  not  the  task  in  hand ;  I  have 
undertaken,  rather,  to  describe  the  typical  characteristics 
of  the  German  spirit. 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Aufkldrting.  To  which  epochs  of  history  has  the  German 
people  given  its  distinctive  stamp?  The  Russian  writer 
Dostoievsky,  who  claimed  special  understanding  of  the 
German  character,  and  who  conceived  German  culture  as 
the  exact  opposite  of  Latin  civilization,  attempts  to  con- 
struct an  image  of  the  German  mind  from  three  periods: 
the  time  of  Arnim,  that  of  Luther,  and  that  of  the  Franco- 
German  wars  in  the  19th  century.  This  attempt  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  close  bond  between  Dostoievsky's 
own  culture  and  that  of  the  Latin  peoples.  For  the  three 
periods  which  he  has  chosen  would  necessarily  give  him  a 
negative  picture  of  Germany;  a  picture  only  of  that  Germany 
which  was  a  protest  against  Latin  civilization.  Arnim 
protested  against  the  world-empire  of  Rome,  Luther  against 
the  Roman  church,  and  the  Germany  of  the  19th  century 
against  the  Napoleons.  And  we  see  still  more  clearly  how 
impossible  it  was  for  this  Russian  to  gain  a  positive  con- 
ception of  the  German  spirit  when  we  find  that  he  does  not 
even  take  into  consideration  those  periods  which  were, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  our  epochs,  our  Renaissance. 

Kant  and  Herder,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Fichte  and  Hum- 
boldt were  the  fathers  of  our  rebirth,  which  differed  from 
the  Latin  Renaissance  in  that  it  belonged,  not  to  a  whole 
racial  group,   but   without   exception  to   a   single  nation; 
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and  that  it^was  not  a  revival  of  the  Roman  idea  of  world- 
empire,  but  of  the  ideas  which  were  the  products  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  antiquity  within  the  narrow  confines  of 
Attica.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  great  Germans 
founded  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity;  for  who  would  deny 
France  her  Scaliger,  or  England  her  Bentley  ?  But  have  we 
not  also  a  humanism  which  the  world  knows  as  German  hu- 
manism. We  will  not  mention  Winkelmann,  for  we  are  not 
deaHng  with  scholarly  research,  but  with  a  world  view- 
point, which  precise  investigation  serves,  but  can  not  bring 
to  life.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  only  after  these  great 
men  had  lived  that  we  can  speak  of  the  German  mind  as  a 
definite  form  of  consciousness ;  for  its  existence  was  evident 
enough  in  the  Reformation,  in  German  mysticism,  in  the 
creations  of  lycibnitz,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  Prussian 
state.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  German  spirit  has  found  its  consummation  in  these 
great  members  of  our  race,  and  that  this  consummation 
consisted  in  the  rebirth  and  further  development  of  classical 
Hellenism. 

Kant  did  not  rediscover  Plato's  writings,  but  rather  his 
spirit.  What  people  had  previously  read  into  his  works, 
Kant  calls  a  meaning  contrary  to  reason.  If  Plato  is  known 
as  the  discoverer  of  ideas  in  the  universal,  eternally  binding 
sense,  that  without  them  neither  our  being  nor  our  essence 
is  clear,  and  that  in  them  alone,  being  and  essence  are 
identical,  this  is  the  metaphysics  for  which  Kant's  teaching 
laid  the  foundation.  He  studied  both  philosophical  start- 
ing-points, mathematics  and  ethics ;  both  problems,  intellec- 
tual truth,  and  will  limited  by  expediency ;  both  conceptions 
of  the  universe ;  and  the  attempt,  on  the  one  hand  by  theoret- 
ical, on  the  other  by  ethical  means,  to  discover  philosophic 
reality.  It  is  "ideas"  that  Herder  seeks  to  extract  from  the 
history  of  mankind, — those  ideas  which  make  him  the  in- 
ventor of  the  principle  of  the  natural  and  necessary  de- 
velopment of  human  civilization  in  history,  and  which 
lead  to  the  ideal  end  of  all  human  progress,  that  is  humanity 
in  its  highest  form.     The  conception  of  Greek  entelechy 
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has  never  been  so  appropriately  confirmed  as  in  Herder's 
picture  of  man;  nature  has  given  him  the  potentiaHty  for 
the  highest  development ;  history  proves  what  he  has  actually 
accomplished. 

Goethe  and  Schiller  are  the  next  rediscoverers  of  the 
Greeks,  tho  their  work  is  in  the  realm  of  art.  While  the 
French,  in  spite  of  a  few  scattered  attempts  (Ronsard,  Racine, 
and  others)  to  revive  Hellenism,  even  today  take  their 
literary  models  in  poetry  and  in  prose  from  the  Latin 
writers,  Goethe  and  Schiller  created  the  new  German  drama 
from  the  form  and  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy.  And  it  is 
Hellenism  that  gives  to  the  life  and  personality  of  both 
men  that  quality  which  we  honor  in  them  as  the  unHmited 
perfection  of  form.  The  fruit  of  the  years  when  Greece 
lived  again  for  Goethe  in  southern  Italy,  is  after  all  the 
growth  of  Greek  characteristics  in  the  man  himself.  He 
calls  Sicily  the  key  to  all  things;  it  was  also  the  key  to  his 
own  soul.  To  him  the  Greek  temples  represent  the  greatest 
values  reached  by  the  simplest  means,  and  forthwith  art 
takes  the  exalted  place  in  his  conception  of  the  world  which 
he  had  formerly  accorded  to  nature.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  the  discipHne  of  Kant's  studies,  which  even  Goethe 
regarded  as  unparalleled,  ripened  Schiller's  mind;  but  we 
must  not  forget  to  what  a  large  degree  the  realms  of  trans- 
cendentalism were  peopled  for  him  with  Olympian  figures. 
But  for  our  purpose  one  thing  is  decisive:  in  the  minds  of 
both  men  Greek  learning  is  identical  with  universal  knowl- 
edge. 

To  Goethe,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  merely  the  two 
typical  representatives  of  Greek  thought,  they  are  for  all 
time  the  discoverers  of  the  only  two  possible  conceptions 
of  knowledge  and  of  life;  and  the  whole  thinking  community 
seems  to  him  to  be  divided  into  Platonists  and  Aristotelians. 
"If  two  such  men,  who  divided  mankind  equally  between 
them,  appear  as  the  representatives  of  splendid,  yet  dis- 
similar qualities;  if  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  perfect 
their  education,  and  to  give  expression  to  what  they  had 
learned,  not  in  short,  laconic  sentences,  like  the  decrees  of 
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an  oracle,  but  in  exhaustive,  complete  and  manifold  works; 
if  these  works  are  preserved  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
are  forever  studied  and  examined — it  naturally  follows  that 
the  world,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  receptive  and 
reflective,  was  forced  to  declare  for  one  or  the  other,  and  to 
take  one  or  the  other  as  master,  teacher  and  guide. "^  One 
can  justly  say  that  Goethe  gave  himself  to  both.  He  is 
a  Platonist  in  that  stage  of  his  botanical  investigation  where 
he  states  that  each  individual  ofif-shoot  of  the  original  plant 
increases  the  number  of  acquired  characteristics;  he  is  an 
Aristotelian  when  he  sees  in  the  leaf  itself  the  fundamental 
phenomenon  of  all  botanical  evolution.  In  the  former  there 
is  "The  Idea,"  in  the  latter  entelechy.  But  above  aU,  in 
both  stages  he  sees  and  thinks  as  the  Greeks  saw  and  thought ; 
from  the  individual  he  gains  a  conception  of  the  whole 
race;  in  the  concrete  he  anticipates  the  absolute.  Every 
branch  of  his  work  testifies  to  this.  He  says  of  himself: 
"My  intuition  is  a  thought,  my  thought  an  intuition," 
and  the  problems  of  his  plays,  the  whirl  of  Werther's  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  his  extreme  asceticism,  bear  witness  to  it. 

Schiller  is  more  orthodox  in  his  Platonism  than  Goethe. 
He  was  inspired  by  the  glory  of  Platonic  intuition:  "Free 
from  the  control  of  time,  the  unfettered  comrade  of  sacred 
nature,  the  form  wanders  in  the  realms  of  light,  a  god  among 
gods."  His  belief  is  fundamentally  that  of  Phaedon 
"Man  has  only  the  unhappy  choice  between  sensual  hap- 
piness and  spiritual  peace;"  but  in  his  mind,  as  in  Plato's 
own  thought,  the  eternally  constant  distance  that  separates 
the  empirical  from  the  ideal  world  is  consistent  with  the 
task  that  confronts  each  individual.  "Flee  from  the  narrow 
emptiness  of  Hfe  into  the  realms  of  the  ideal."  We  all  know 
that  Schiller  not  only  showed  the  way  to  this  flight  in  his 
doctrine  of  freedom,  but  that  he  actually  made  the  journey 
himself. 

Plato  and  the  Platonic  Socrates  were  born  again  in  the 
moralistic  genius  of  Fichte.  He  believed  with  them  that 
the  facts  of  ordinary  consciousness  are  the  most  unmis- 

2  Materials  for  the  history  of  art.  Vol.  2. 
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takable  of  all  perceptions.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  illus- 
tration of  their  attitude  towards  religion.  If  God  is  only 
possible  to  Fichte  as  a  power  which  enables  men  to  do  good, 
and  if  Socrates  exhorts  his  pupils  to  ask  nothing  of  God 
save  only  the  highest  good  for  themselves,  we  can  see  that 
at  the  height  of  their  development,  Greek  thought  and 
German  philosophy  reach  the  same  goal.  Only  real  morality 
can  point  the  way  to  true  rehgion;  the  laws  of  morality 
are  not  conditional,  for  they  are  God-given,  but  in  so  far 
as  they  are  categorical,  they  are  sacred  and  divine.  Fichte 
is  the  one  classical  German  thinker  who  has  an  anomalous 
attitude  toward  Greek  thought  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
different  from  that  of  the  other  great  men  of  the  period  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred.  The  tendency  of  his  con- 
temporaries can  be  vividly  shown  if  we  think  of  them  as 
carrying  on  the  structure  started  by  the  Greeks,  whereas 
Fichte  discovers  that  it  needs  to  be  built  up  from  the  very 
foundations.  If  we  consider  the  fundamental  theory  which 
was  intellectually  established  by  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  peoples  of  the  western 
world,  namely,  that  the  world  is  dependent  upon  our  thought 
and  in  this  sense  is  our  world,  we  find  the  proofs  of  this 
phenomenaHsm  of  the  universe  in  the  theoretical  specula- 
tions of  the  scholars  who  preceded  Kant.  But  the  fact 
that  the  world  in  which  I  live  is  my  world  first  becomes 
significant  to  Fichte  thru  the  practical  consequence  that 
I  make  the  world  mine,  that  I  conceive  it  as  the  imaginative 
material  with  which  I  must  work.  One  of  the  most  able 
students  of  Fichte,  F.  Medicus,  once  exprest  it  in  this 
fashion:  ''When  the  teacher  sees  his  pupils  sitting  before 
him,  he  sees  them,  not  as  the  embodiment  of  his  theoretical 
perception,  but  as  the  object  of  his  will,  Hmited  by  the  re- 
strictions of  duty."  If  one  could  extend  the  comprehension 
of  the  German  mind,  this  theory  of  Fichte 's  would  be  the 
most  characteristically  German  that  we  find  in  the  whole 
course  of  history. 

Finally  Humboldt  calls  attention  to  the  significance  of 
the  age  in  national  education.     The  new  type  of  German 
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university  was  created,  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
spirit.  Humboldt's  principle  is  just  the  opposite  of  Na- 
poleon's when  the  latter  reorganized  the  French  high  schools 
in  1 808  on  the  basis  that  the  separate  faculties  were  isolated 
professional  schools  for  the  training  of  doctors,  state  officers 
and  magistrates.  The  German  university  is  the  place  where 
free,  intellectual  work  is  carried  on  by  all  the  students. 
The  French  high  school  is  first  of  all  a  school,  and  therefore 
is  subject  to  the  system  of  learning  founded  by  the  state; 
the  German  university  is  the  home  of  investigation  and  of 
study,  and  neither  the  method  nor  the  purpose  of  this  study 
is  determined  by  the  state.  Secondly,  Humboldt  built 
up  the  new  German  "gymnasium"  in  accordance  with 
Hellenic  tradition.  If  Germany  is  the  land  of  the  Greek 
Renaissance,  if  her  ideas  are  taken  from  Greek  antiquity, 
then  the  training  by  means  of  which  we  educate  our  young 
people  must  be  Greek  also.  The  Latin  schools  which  had 
existed  previously  held  up  to  their  pupils  the  formal  ideal 
of  eloquence;  the  Greek  gymnasium  aimed  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  a  complete  education,  thru  a  true  understanding 
of  the  Greek  spirit. 

We  have  a  Greek  Renaissance  of  the  German  people  to 
set  up  against  the  Latin  Renaissance,  but  what  can  we  find 
in  our  own  history  to  compare  with  the  age  of  enhghtenment 
in  England  and  in  France?  In  this  connection  we  can  only 
mention  the  superficial  learning  of  Garve,  Engel  and 
Mendelssohn.  In  Germany,  as  in  Greece,  the  under- 
standing of  the  Aufkldrung  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
definite  indication  of  a  form  of  thought.  In  both  countries 
the  enlightenment  represents  a  necessary,  but  fundamentally 
negative  transition  period;  in  both  countries  a  process  of 
purification  did  away  with  the  antiquated  dogmas  and 
prejudices;  but  in  both  countries  this  process  did  not  per- 
fect learning,  it  merely  prepared  for  a  larger,  more  positive 
intellectual  life.  Altho  Hume's  empiricism  and  Voltaire's 
and  Rousseau's  rationaHsm  have  become  classic,  and  even 
now  remain  as  guiding  principles  in  the  Latin  group,  we, 
like  the  Athenians,  have  more  than  once  had  to  free  our- 
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selves  from  the  exclusive  control  of  reason.  Disregarding 
utterly  the  popular  pseudo-enlightenment  {''Aufklarichf'), 
we  can  differentiate  the  critical,  negative  Aufkldrung  which 
was  a  preparatory  epoch  of  our  development,  from  the  real 
enlightenment  which  we  find  only  in  the  period  of  our 
Greek  Renaissance;  just  as  the  person  of  Socrates  united 
for  the  Athenians  the  triumph  over  enlightenment  with 
the  real  enlightenment  itself.  The  tendencies  of  the  fol- 
lowing generation;  the  age  of  "storm  and  stress"  prove  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  German  people  were  not  content  to 
regard  enUghtenment,  even  in  its  aspect  as  a  preparatory 
trend,  as  sufficient  in  itself. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  German  will  yields  to  the  Latin 
spirit  in  firmness,  or  the  German  understanding  in  clearness. 
But  the  will  has  another  goal,  and  the  understanding  another 
standard.  The  degree  of  admiration  which  in  spite  of 
enmity  the  Germans  accorded  to  Napoleon  a  hundred  years 
ago  is  characteristic;  but  more  characteristic  still  are  the 
conclusions  that  our  great  thinkers,  Fichte  most  of  all, 
drew  from  observing  his  character.  If  the  will  for  power 
for  power's  sake,  and  understanding,  the  measure  of  all 
things,  can  exist  with  the  unheard  of  strength  they  obtained 
in  Napoleon's  personality,  to  what  heights  must  the  mind 
attain  when  it  tethers  the  will  to  the  firm  ground  of  com- 
mon sense  and  then  soars  from  the  relativity  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  the  subUme  idea  of  transcendental  truth. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  German  mind  is  its  con- 
sciousness of  ideas.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  we  find 
this  spirit  only  among  our  philosophers  and  our  students. 
Just  as  Latin  civilization  has  its  Imperator,  and  in  him  the 
very  un-Greek  combination  of  Darius  and  Archilaos,  which 
it  revived  in  the  Renaissance  type  of  great  and  powerful 
individuals,  so  the  German  ideal  of  a  statesman  is  closely 
related  to  that  exprest  in  Plato's  political  writings;  a  man 
who  gives  his  life  to  the  service  of  ideas,  who  does  not  regard 
life  and  the  world  reahstically  as  finite  things  having  no 
further  purpose,  but  who  looks  at  them  idealist ically  and 
believes  that  both  are  ruled  by  our  will  and  are  therefore 
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subject  to  the  will  of  an  objective  idea.  Even  the  most 
realistic  of  technical  politicians,  Bismarck,  the  enemy  of 
all  ideologies,  conceived  and  carried  out  his  task  under  the 
influence  of  this  point  of  view.  He  spoke  of  himself  con- 
tentedly as  a  minister  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
the  epitaph  which  he  chose  he  described  himself  as  a  "faith- 
ful servant."  His  empirical  master  was  the  landed  noble, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Prussian,  later  the  German  nation.  In  his  clever  way 
he  made  this  statement  early  in  his  career:  "Why  should  I 
be  subject  to  these  HohenzoUerns  unless  it  is  God's  com- 
mand ?  They  are  a  Swabian  family  no  better  than  my  own. ' ' 
But  his  service  was  more  than  vassalage,  as  it  is  often  errone- 
ously called.  He  went  so  far  in  the  defence  of  his  ideal  as 
to  attack  its  representative  in  person  whenever  the  ideal 
itself  seemed  to  be  endangered  by  him. 

No  better  metaphor  has  ever  been  found  to  describe  the 
relation  of  all  earthly  striving  to  the  transcendental  idea 
than  that  of  the  pilot  steering  his  ship  by  the  pole  star. 
Just  as  the  star,  tho  never  to  be  reached,  shows  the  sailor 
his  course,  and  just  as  the  methods  of  holding  to  the  course 
can  not  be  the  same  in  all  weathers,  so  the  idea  is  a  goal 
which  can  only  be  reached  in  eternity,  for  the  endless  ac- 
tivity of  men.  From  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  world 
it  shines  upon  us,  whatever  means  we  may  use  in  order  to 
dwell  in  its  light.  When  Bismarck  was  an  old  man  he  said, 
"I  have  always  had  one  compass  and  one  pole  star  by  which 
I  steered,  salus  puhlica.  All  systems  by  which  parties  are 
separated  or  united  are  to  me  of  secondary  importance; 
the  objects  of  primary  importance  are  the  nation,  its  foreign 
relations,  its  independence,  our  organization  in  the  sense 
that  as  a  great  nation  we  can  breathe  freely  in  the  world. 
There  are  times  when  one  must  rule  liberally  and  there  are 
times  when  one  must  rule  despotically;  everything  changes; 
here,  there  is  no  eternity."  But  his  pole  star  is  eternal; 
"If  you  point  out  to  me  one  moment  when  I  have  not  steered 
my  ship  in  this  direction  you  can  perhaps  prove  that  I  have 
made  mistakes,  but  not  that  I  have,  for  one  second,  lost 
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sight  of  the  national  goal."  People  have  thought  that  they 
could  detect  in  the  frequent  changes  of  political  method 
certain  Proteus-like  tendencies  in  Bismarck's  innermost 
characteristics,  but  this  is  not  true.  He  kept  a  definite 
purpose  in  view  thru  all  these  variations. 

The  world  has  tried  to  make  Bismarck  and  his  poHtical 
theory  responsible  for  the  formula:  "Might  goes  before 
right,"  with  which  he  justified  government  without  a 
budget.  But  what  were  the  actual  facts?  He  saw  that  the 
Prussian  people  by  refusing  a  budget  were  rushing  with 
open  eyes  to  disaster  and  destroying  their  own  national 
prosperity.  And  in  the  spirit  of  the  idea  that  he  served,  he 
put  the  whole  power  of  the  state  at  the  service  of  the  sagac- 
ity which  was  lacking,  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  In  this 
connection  he  said:  "Whoever  has  the  power  in  his  hands 
may  do  as  he  pleases."  But  never  did  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment control  his  foreign  poHtics.  "One  must  not  make 
war  when  it  can  be  avoided  with  honor;  the  chance  of  a 
favorable  outcome  is  not  a  just  and  sufficient  cause  for  be- 
ginning a  great  war.  It  is  in  itself  a  wicked  thing  to  try  to 
drive  two  great  nations  in  the  midst  of  European  civiliza- 
tion into  war."  These  are  his  words  shortly  before  1870. 
He  insists  only  that  the  autocracy  of  the  nation  and  its 
necessary  freedom  to  breathe  be  respected.  During  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Austria  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
king  about  the  stipulations  on  the  occasion  of  Bavaria's 
entrance  into  the  league  with  the  Crown  Prince.  The  king 
wished  to  punish  Austria  for  her  rivalry  of  Prussia;  Bis- 
marck declared  that  such  an  act  of  judgment  was  not 
Prussia's  right,  and  that  when  the  future  unity  of  the  other 
German  states  was  at  stake,  all  considerations  of  territorial 
acquisition  must  fade  into  insignificance.  The  Crown 
Prince  wanted  to  limit  the  other  dynasties  so  as  to  make  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  Prussian  king  more  rich,  but  Bis- 
marck prevented  this  process  of  "Prussianization."  He 
made  an  agreement  with  Bavaria  on  account  of  which  he 
acknowledged  that  people  might  find  fault  with  him,  say- 
ing:  "  'The  stupid  fellow  should  have  demanded  more. — If 
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he  had  wished  it  they  must  have  complied '    But 

I  was  endeavoring  to  make  the  people  inwardly  satisfied 
with  the  agreement;  I  did  not  want  to  press  them  nor  to 
make  use  of  all  the  possibilities  of  the  situation." 

The  fact  that  the  peace  with  sorely  wounded  France 
took  the  form,  not  of  a  homeopathic  treatment,  but  rather  of 
an  amputation,  could  be  referred  to  lust  for  plunder  only  by 
those  who  did  not  recognize  the  goal  of  French  politics  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  When  Thiers  was  sent  to 
conclude  negotiations,  Bismarck  says:  "It  was  difficult  for 
me  to  be  as  severe  with  him  as  I  had  to  be."  It  is  not 
true  that  the  great  statesman  ever  directed  his  will  to  the 
attainment  of  power  for  power's  sake,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  I^et  us  remember  his  speech  on  the  oriental  ques- 
tion in  the  Reichstag  in  1878:  "The  possibility  of  arranging 
a  peace  does  not  seem  to  me  such  as  to  enable  us  to  play 
the  part  of  judge  between  divergent  opinions,  or  to  say, — 
so  it  shall  be,  and  the  power  of  the  German  Empire  stands 
behind  this  decision.  I  think  we  must  be  even  more  dis- 
creet than  an  honest  broker  who  really  wants  to  transact 
his  business  satisfactorily.  I  know  that  I  am  disappoint- 
ing many  expectations  which  have  grown  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  present  time;  but  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  follow  in  the  path  of  Napoleon  and  try  to  be 
the  schoolmaster  of  Europe,  if  not  its  judge." 

This  same  national  idea  is  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
social  politics.  The  words  with  which  he  recommended 
his  laws  to  the  people  on  January  9,  1882,  express  his  de- 
sire for  national  welfare  and  national  honor,  not  his  com- 
pliance to  the  wishes  of  a  party.  "We  must  strive  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  one,  or  at  least  for  all  but  a  very  few 
people,  to  say :  'We  are  here  only  to  bear  the  state's  burdens, 
but  the  state  does  not  care  about  our  unhappiness  or  our 
well-being.'  "  He  held  fast  to  his  ideal  until  the  end,  even 
in  the  days  "when  the  feeling  of  aversion  and  disgust  was 
not  unknown  to  him,"  and  when  "the  weary  old  man  con- 
tinued his  Sisyphean  task"  because  "the  pecuUar  miHtar- 
istic  tradition  of  duty  and  of  responsibiUty"  forced  him  to 
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do  so.  He  was  the  ideal  German  statesman  who  serves 
even  while  he  rules,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  the  end,  but 
only  the  means,  who,  thru  all  the  stages  of  his  development 
as  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  diplomat,  as 
politician,  as  statesman,  finally  even  as  a  private  citizen, 
saw  the  purpose  of  all  his  thoughts  and  efforts,  the  common 
weal,  shining  higher  than  all  parties,  higher  than  the  people, 
and  higher  than  the  prince's  crown.  Whoever  wishes  to 
substitute  greatness  for  good  as  the  basis  of  a  statesman's 
striving  must  not  call  upon  Bismarck  to  help  him.  The  best 
Geiinan  tradition  is  in  his  politics,  a  tradition  to  which  the 
conception  of  imperialism  for  which  the  whole  world  is 
now  trying  to  make  us  responsible,  is  totally  foreign. 

In  view  of  the  differences  between  the  foreign  and  the 
German  spirit  it  is  important  for  them  not  to  be  hostile,  but 
rather  to  supplement  each  other.  On  both  sides  there  is 
the  same  tendency  to  set  up  one's  own  civilization  as  the 
only  true  and  lasting  form  of  culture.  Fichte  pointed  out 
that  the  greatest  advance  in  the  progress  of  mankind  could 
be  obtained  by  the  cooperation  of  the  two  forces.  He  said 
that  the  foreign  mind  would  provide  the  impetus,  while 
the  German  mind  would  bring  about  the  realization  of  the 
idea.  Italy  called  the  Renaissance  into  being;  Germany 
in  the  Reformation  carried  the  new  type  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  England  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Aufkldr- 
ung;  Germany  perfected  it  by  means  of  her  critical  judgments. 
France  aroused  the  Revolutionary  spirit  which  was  con- 
summated in  the  process  of  German  rational  education. 
So  by  nature  there  is  no  enmity  between  the  two  forms  of 
thought,  and  as  recently  as  the  19th  century  there  was  an 
effort  both  in  Italy  and  in  France  to  take  up  the  study  of 
German  ideaHsm,  while  Germany  in  turn  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  French  and  English  positivism.  A  year 
ago  we  had  progrest  so  far  that  the  French  philosopher 
Boutroux  explained  in  a  lecture  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
how  French  and  German  thought,  the  one  always  empha- 
sizing the  individual,  the  other  the  whole,  by  cooperation, 
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could  attain  progress  and  harmony  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences, rather  than  union  because  of  their  similarity. 

And  now  in  conclusion  I  must  quote  Fichte  once  again: 
"When  the  foreign  spirit  in  its  effort  to  expand  over  all  the 
world  seeks  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  German  spirit  which  is  shut  away  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  then  there  is  a  real  cause  for  war."  As  Fichte 
explained  to  his  students  in  18 13:  "The  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  a  nation  is  attacked  if  there  is  any  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  its  development,  if  any  other  power 
tries  to  incorporate  it  into  another  effort  for  empire,  or  for 
the  destruction  of  all  law  and  justice.  The  life  of  a  people 
inoculated  with  a  foreign  life  or  death,  is  killed,  destroyed 
and  crushed  out.  Then  there  is  a  war,  not  of  reigning 
famiUes  but  of  the  whole  people.  Public  and  individual 
freedom  is  menaced,  and  without  this  a  nation  can  not  de- 
sire to  Hve  unless  it  is  wilUng  to  brand  itself  as  utterly 
worthless.  In  such  a  cause  every  man  should  give  himself 
up  to  a  life  and  death  struggle,  he  should  accept  no  substi- 
tute and  allow  no  representative  to  do  his  work.  At  such  a 
time  each  one  must  act  for  himself." 

How  the  present  war  originated  no  one  of  us  knows,  and 
we  shall  not  know  for  a  long  time.  But  that  the  war,  once 
it  has  been  undertaken,  is  being  waged  against  us  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  utter  annihilation  is  indisputable,  and,  in 
fact,  is  openly  acknowledged  by  our  opponents.  Therefore 
the  words  of  Fichte  with  which  I  shall  close  this  paper  have 
a  very  real  significance  for  us:  ''Es  ist  einem  jeden  filr  die 
Person  und  ohne  Stellvertretung  aufgegeben  der  Kampf  auf 
Leben  und  Tod.'' 

Ernst  Hoffmann 

BERIvIN-FrIEDENAU 


II 

LIBERAI.  STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  ROME^ 
After  much  reflection  concerning  a  proper  subject  for  this 
important  occasion,  I  have  determined  to  speak  to  you  on 
Hberal  studies  in  ancient  Rome,  for  at  least  two  reasons: 
(i)  In  general,  there  are  many  parallels  between  the  ancient 
Romans  and  the  modern  Americans,  many  points  in  which 
the  two  peoples,  so  widely  sundered  in  time,  are  tempera- 
mentally and  spiritually  alike,  alike,  too,  in  matters  of  actual 
experience;  and  (2)  in  detail,  lessons  of  comfort  can  be  drawn 
by  the  supporters  of  liberal  studies  today  from  the  facts 
that  will  be  cited  in  this  address. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  introduction  to  his  editio  maior 
of  the  Academica  of  Cicero,  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid,  the  well-known 
English  scholar,  writes  in  masterly  fashion  of  Cicero  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  dwells  thruout  on  the  de- 
tails of  Cicero's  training,  particularly  on  the  attention 
which  at  all  stages  of  his  life  Cicero  gave  to  philosophy. 
Two  quotations  will  sum  up  the  section.  On  page  5  Mr. 
Reid  says:  "In  the  midst  of  his  busiest  political  occupa- 
tions, when  he  was  working  his  hardest  for  the  consulship, 
his  heart  was  given  to  the  adornment  of  his  Tusculan  villa 
in  a  way  suited  to  his  literary  and  philosophic  tastes.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his  spirit  thruout  his  life. 
He  was  before  all  things  a  man  of  letters;  compared  with 
literature,  politics  and  oratory  held  quite  a  secondary  place 
in  his  affections.  Public  business  employed  his  intellect, 
but  never  his  heart."  Again,  page  6,  "I  dwell  with  greater 
emphasis  on  these  facts  (Cicero's  persistent  devotion  to 
study)  because  of  the  idea  now  spread  abroad  that  Cicero 
was  a  mere  dabbler  in  literature,  and  that  his  works  were 
extempore  paraphrases   of   Greek   books  half  understood. 

^  An  address  delivered  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Liberal  Studies,  February  26,  19 15. 
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In  truth,  his  appetite  for  every  kind  of  literature  was 
insatiable,  and  his  attainments  in  each  department  con- 
siderable. He  was  certainly  the  most  learned  Roman  of 
his  age,  with  the  single  exception  of  Varro." 

If  Cicero's  bent  toward  literary  employments  was  as 
great  as  has  been  represented  in  these  quotations,  the 
question  may  well  be  asked,  Why  did  he  not  devote  himself 
entirely  to  Hterary  pursuits?  Why  did  he  take  any  part 
in  public  business  and  politics,  if  these  matters  engaged  his 
intellect,  but  never  his  heart?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  not  far  to  seek,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Romans  toward  Hberal  studies.  Some  remarks  on 
this  point  will  help  to  an  ampler  understanding,  not  only  of 
Cicero's  career,  but  of  the  progress  of  Latin  literature  in 
general;  they  will  also,  I  hope,  be  of  interest  and  profit  to 
the  members  and  friends  of  this  Society. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  passages  from  Cicero's  own 
writings.  In  the  De  Senectute,  Chapters  XII-XVIII, 
Cicero  discusses  the  charge  that  old  age  robs  men  of  almost 
all  pleasures  (voluptates) .  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  voluptas  often  carried  the  suggestion  of  sensuality,  he 
declares  that,  if  old  age  does  in  reality  cut  men  off  from 
voluptates,  men  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  old  age.  In 
§  49  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  freed  at  last  from 
voluptates y  for  then  the  soul  has  a  chance  "to  be  alone,  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  to  be  intimate  with  itself."  He  continues 
thus:  "If  indeed  in  addition  to  such  intimacy  with  itself 
the  soul  has  some  definite  sustenance  in  the  way  of  studium 
et  doctrina  (an  enthusiastic  quest  after  liberal  training), 
nothing  is  more  delightful  than  an  old  age  freed  from  the 
claims  of  pubHc  Hfe.  We  saw  C.  Gallus — a  senex — try 
his  powers  in  measuring  out,  bit  by  bit,  almost  the  whole 
earth,  the  whole  sky :  how  many  times,  after  "he  had  begun 
by  night  to  work  out  some  problem,  daylight  caught  him 
ere  his  task  was  done!  how  many  times,  tho  he  began  early 
in  the  morning,  night  forestalled  him!  what  delight  it  gave 
him  to  predict  to  us,  long  in  advance,  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon!     Quid  in  levioribus  studiis,   sed  tamen 
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acutis?  (What  shall  we  say  in  connection  with  pursuits 
less  weighty  indeed,  but  still  requiring  acumen?)  What 
joy  Naevius — a  senex — ^had  in  his  Bellum  Punicum!  What 
joy  Plautus — another  senex — found  in  his  Truculentus, 
in  his  Pseudolus!"  Here  poetry  and  the  labor  of  poets  are 
distinctly  included  among  the  leviora  studia,  and  reckoned 
as  inferior  to  astronomy.  The  latter  is  enthusiastically 
praised,  because  the  fact  that  this  very  Gallus  had  pre- 
dicted the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  took  place  while  the  battle 
of  Pydna  was  in  progress  and  so  saved  the  Roman  army 
from  the  panic  which  was  fatal  to  the  Macedonians  had 
shown  convincingly  how  astronomy  might  be  of  "practical" 
advantage. 

The  major  part  of  Cicero's  speech  Pro  Archia  Poeta  is 
pertinent  to  our  discussion;  it  constitutes  a  special  plea 
for  those  literary  labors  to  which  Archias  had  wholly  de- 
voted his  life  and  to  which  Cicero  himself  had  given  no  little 
attention.  The,  long  apology  in  §  1-3,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains why  he  appears  for  Archias  at  all  and  craves  in- 
dulgence for  the  form  which  his  speech  is  to  take,  a  form 
divorced  not  merely  from  the  practise  of  the  courts,  but 
also  from  that  of  the  Forum  (i.  e.,  from  both  judicial  and 
deliberative  oratory),  the  plea  in  §  12-13  ^^at  he  has  a 
right  to  apply  to  literary  pursuits  time  which  others  give 
to  questionable  amusements,  and  the  argument  that 
poetry  and  literature  have  been  of  practical  advantage, 
not  only  to  himself  in  oratory,  the  serious  ("practical") 
business  of  his  life,  but  to  others  also,  indeed  to  the  Romans 
in  general,  thru  the  immortalization  of  Roman  achieve- 
ments ( §  14-30),  all  are  most  significant.  Four-fifths  of 
the  speech  are  taken  up  with  these  matters,  which  a  modern 
judge  would  sweep  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  to  wit,  the  citizenship  of  Archias. 

One  chapter  of  the  oration,  the  seventh,  may  be  trans- 
lated here. 

"Some  one  will  say:  'Were  those  men  of  the  first  rank, 
men  whose  achievements  Hterature  records,  were  they,  I 
ask,  trained  by  those  liberal  studies  (docirina)  which  you 
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extol  so  highly?'     It  would  be  hard  to  prove  it  with   re«^ 
spect  to  them  all,  but  none  the  less  I  am  sure  of  the  prop( 
answer  to  the  question.     I  grant  you  that  many  a  wa 
without  Hberal  training  has  shown  a  wondrous  spirit  an( 
marvelous  ability,   and  by  the  very  bent  of  his    nature, « 
well-nigh  divine,  has  of  himself  stood  out  in  sharp  relief^ 
as  a  man  self -controlled  and    steadfastly   moral  (i.  e.,  as\ 
true  man);  I  go  further,  and  add    that    natural    abilities, 
unreinforced  by  liberal  training  have  oftener  reached  the 
reputation  for  manhood  and  achieved  true  manhood  thaw 
has    liberal    training    unreinforced    by    natural    abihties.^ 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,   I  maintain  with  might  and) 
main,  that,  when  to  natiu-al  abilities  out  of  the  ordinary- 
there  has  been  added  the  systematic  moulding  that  results; 
from  Hberal  training,  then,  and  not  till  then,  there  comes 
into  being  an  indescribable  something,  glorious  and  unique. 
To  the  splendid  company  of  such  men  belongs  that  super-; 
man,  whom  our  fathers  saw,  Africanus;   to  this  company^ 
belong  C.  LaeUus  and  1,.  Furius,  men  perfectly  balanced^ 
and    self-contained;    to    this    company   belongs    also    that 
heroic  figure,  the  most  gallant  and  the  best-trained  man  of 
his  time,  Cato  the  Elder.     Surely,  if  such  men  were  helped 
in  no  way  by  literature  to  achieve  and  to  practise  true 
manhood,  they  would  never  have  devoted  themselves  so 
enthusiastically  to  literature.     But  if  such  training  did  not 
manifestly  yield  such  wondrous  increase,   and  if  the  sole 
aim  and  end  of  such  training  were  delight,  none  the  less, 
methinks,    would   you   regard   such   mental   and   spiritual 
relaxation  as  most  refined  and  truly  liberal.     For,  whereas 
all  other  delights  belong  not  to  all  circumstances  nor  to  all 
ages  nor  to  all  places,  these  pursuits  nurture  youth,  deHght 
old  age,  grace  prosperity,  to  adversity  proffer  refuge  and 
solace,  please  at  home,  stand  not  in  the  way  out  of  doors, 
spend  the  night  with  us,  go  to  foreign  parts  with  us,  and 
attend  us  in  the  country.  "^ 

2  I  quote  here  the  Latin  words :  "haec  studia  adulescentiam  alunt,  senectutem 
ohlectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfugium  ac  solacium  praebent, 
delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nohiscum,  peregrinantur , 
rusticantur ."     No  ''translation"  can  do  them  justice. 
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How  these  words  remind  one  at  every  turn  of  the  pleas 
set  forth  today  in  defense  of  Hberal  studies,  especially  of  the 
Classics!  'Xiberal  studies,"  says  Cicero,  "help  us  in  practical 
life,  to  the  making  of  a  career,  of  a  living.  But,  quite 
apart  from  that,  they  help  us  live  a  life!" 

Pertinent,  too,  are  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  opening 
book  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations.  In  §  i  Cicero  says: 
'*It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  our  countrymen  found 
out  all  things  more  wisely  than  the  Greeks,  or,  if  they  took 
anything  from  the  Greeks,  they  improved  on  them — in  all 
matters  at  least  whereon  they  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  labor  carefully.  In  the  mores  et  instituta  vitae,  in  the 
management  of  property,  in  statecraft,  in  warfare,  in 
gravitas,  constantia,  magnitudo  animi,  probitas,  fides  the 
earlier  Romans,  at  least,  were  superior  to  the  Greeks." 
"In  liberal  studies,  however,"  he  continues,  "and  in  all  de- 
partments of  literature  the  Greeks  surpast  the  Romans — 
tho  it  was  easy  enough  for  them  to  win  here,  since  no  one 
fought  against  them.  No  honor  was  accorded  in  days  gone 
by,  among  the  Romans,  to  the  poet:  hence  among  the 
Romans  poetry  was  late  in  coming  to  the  birth,  late  in  re- 
ceiving recognition.  Painting  and  music,  too,  found  no 
honor  among  the  Romans:  the  Romans  had,  therefore, 
no  painters,  no  musicians."  "If  it  had  been  accounted  a 
credit  to  Fabius  Pictor,"  he  cries,  "that  he  painted,  would 
there  not  have  been  among  us  many  a  Polyclitus,  many  a 
Parrhasius?  Recognition  nurtures  the  higher  achieve- 
ments, and  among  a  given  people  those  things  ever  lie 
dead  which  that  people  disapproves."  Here  is  a  truism  we 
Americans  can  not  afford  to  forget  or  neglect!  "Mathe- 
matics, finally,"  says  Cicero,  "were  pursued  among  the 
Romans  only  for  practical  purposes." 

We  noted  above  that  in  the  De  Senectute  poetry  was 
reckoned  among  the  leviora  studia.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Brutus,  that  wonderful  panoramic  survey  of  Roman  orators, 
Cicero  tells  us  how  deeply  grieved  he  was  when,  on  his  way 
home  from  his  service  as  Governor  of  Cilicia,  the  news 
reached  him  at  Rhodes  that  Hortensius,  his  great  rival  at 
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the  bar,  was  dead.  "I  grieved,"  he  says,  ''because  I  had 
lost  not,  as  many  fancied,  an  opponent,  one  who  sought  to 
minimize  my  merits,  but  an  ally  rather,  a  coworker  in  a 
glorious  field.  For  if,  in  the  accounts  that  tradition  gives 
us  of  devotion  to  the  leviores  artes,  we  read  that  poets  of 
distinction  grieved  over  the  death  of  contemporaries  that  were 
poets,  with  what  feeHng,  pray,  was  I  bound  to  bear  the 
death  of  Hortensius,  with  whom  it  was  more  glorious  to 
vie  than  to  have  no  rival  at  all?" 

In  Cicero's  De  Oratore  1.209  ff-  o^^  of  the  interlocutors, 
Antonius,  is  trying  to  formulate  an  exact  definition  of  the 
term  orator.  He  begins  by  giving  sample  definitions  of 
various  terms,  such  as  the  general,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
statesman.  In  §  212  he  continues:  "To  come  now  ad 
leviorum  artium  studia,  should  you  wish  a  musician,  a 
teacher  of  literature,  a  poet,  I  should  be  able  to  unfold  in 
like  manner  what  each  of  them  professes  to  do,  that  some- 
thing more  than  which  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  them."  Here,  then,  the  poet  and  the  teacher 
(critic)  of  literature  are  accounted  inferior  to  the  soldier, 
the  lawyer,  the  statesman. 

Akin  to  the  statement  quoted  above  from  the  Tusculan 
Disputations  that  no  honor  was  accorded  to  the  painter 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Orator,  §  5,  sculptors  and  painters 
are  ranked  as  mere  opifices,  mere  artisans,  and  distinctly 
differentiated  from  poets  and  philosophers,  who  are  char- 
acterized as  excellentes  viri.  We  have  seen  how  inferior  was. 
the  status  of  the  poet  himself;  of  the  position  of  the  philoso- 
pher something  will  be  said  below. 

The  De  Oratore,  the  first  of  Cicero's  greater  rhetorical 
works,  was  published  in  55  B.  C;  Cicero  was  then  in  his 
52nd  year.  The  chief  parts  in  the  dialogue  are  assigned  to 
Crassus  and  Antonius,  the  two  great  orators  of  the  age 
immediately  preceding  Cicero's  own.  The  subject-matter 
of  oratory  is  first  considered,  and  the  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  required  by  the  perfect  orator.  Crassus,  who 
represents  Cicero's  own  views,  insists  that  the  orator 
should  be  familiar  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,. 
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the  higher  education,  and  that  he  must  take  all  knowledge 
to  be  his  province.  Antonius  advances  a  narrower  view: 
he  holds  that  the  province  of  oratory  is  simply  good  speak- 
ing, so  that  oratory  can  be  studied  quite  independently 
of  law,  philosophy  and  other  departments.  Here  we  have, 
in  highly  artistic  form,  the  issue  joined  between  vocation- 
alism  and  culture.  We  see  in  Antonius  the  college  or 
university  student  of  today  who  will  take  no  course  that 
does  not  cry  aloud  its  immediate  connection  with  the  trade 
or  profession  or  the  form  of  business  by  which  the  student 
is  to  earn  a  livelihood;  we  see  in  Crassus  (and  Cicero, 
whose  views  he  presents)  that  other,  far  wiser  student, 
who  will  lay,  thru  devotion  to  liberal  studies,  a  foundation 
ample  at  once  for  a  livelihood  and  a  life. 

If  we  turn  now  to  other  writers  we  easily  find  similar 
passages.  According  to  Gellius,  1 1.2.5,  Cato  the  Censor 
uttered  the  following  eulogy  of  the  good  old  days  of  Rome: 
'^Poeticae  artis  honos  non  erat.  Si  quis  in  ea  re  studebat 
aut  sese  ad  convivia  applicabat,  grass  at  or  vocabatur,"  i.  e., 
**To  poetry  no  honor  was  accorded.  If  any  one  had  a 
passion  for  that  sort  of  thing  or  applied  himself  to  carousing, 
men  called  him  a  highwayman."  We  may  remember  that 
in  Tusculans  1.3  Cicero  tells  us  that  Cato  ''flung  it  in  the 
teeth  of  Marcus  Nobilior  as  a  grievous  disgrace  (probrum) 
that  he  had  taken  poets  to  his  province."  ''Nobilior,"  explains 
Cicero,  "had  taken  Ennius  to  AetoHa."  We  may  also  note 
the  direction  in  which  Cato's  mental  activity  exerted  it- 
self— towards  oratory,  history,  and  the  treatment  of  agri- 
cultural subjects,  all,  to  Roman  thinking,  intensely  practical 
themes.  Cato,  again,  bade  his  son  to  look  into  the  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  not  to  master  them.  He  declared,  further, 
that  "whenever  that  wretched  people  shall  give  us  its  litera- 
ture, it  will  ruin  everything  for  us."  Cicero's  own  grand- 
father was  wont  to  say,  "Our  countrymen  are  much  like 
Syrian  slaves:  the  more  one  knows  of  Greek,  the  worse  he 
is."  Sallust  makes  Marius,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
say:  "I  have  never  learned  Greek,  because  Greek  literature 
has  not  helped  its  teachers  to  become  true  men."     In  91 
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B.  C.  the  censors  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Cn.  Domitius 
Aenobarbus  sought  to  prevent  the  estabHshment  at  Rome 
of  schools  intended  to  supply  rhetorical  training  in  Latin 
after  Greek  models.  Aulus  Gellius  gives  their  edict 
(15. II. 2): 

"Reports  have  been  brought  to  us  that  there  are  men 
who  have  established  a  new  sort  of  training  (disciplina), 
and  that  young  men  are  going  to  them  to  school;  they  say, 
too,  that  these  men  have  called  themselves  Xatin  Rhetori- 
cians, '  and  that  striplings  sit  idly  there  the  livelong  day. 
Our  fathers  determined  what  they  wanted  their  children 
to  learn  and  to  what  schools  they  wanted  them  to  go. 
These  new-fangled  goings-on,  contrary  to  the  customs 
and  the  practises  of  the  fathers,  do  not  please  us  and  we  do 
not  think  them  right.  Wherefore  we  felt  that  we  should 
set  forth  clearly  both  to  those  who  keep  these  schools  and 
to  those  who  resort  to  them  what  we  think  about  it  all — 
that  we  do  not  Hke  it." 

So  vigorously  did  the  Romans  oppose  the  application  of 
liberal  training  even  to  the  most  practical  of  all  their 
practises — rhetoric,  oratory,  the  art  of  persuasion! 

We  may  turn  now  to  consider  the  feeHngs  of  the  Romans 
towards  the  study  of  philosophy.  According  to  the  Captivi 
of  Plautus,  the  great  Roman  writer  of  comedies,  the  Eleans 
and  the  Aetolians  are  at  war.  Philopolemus,  the  son  of 
Hegio,  an  Aetolian,  has  been  taken  prisoner.  In  the 
liope  of  effecting  an  exchange  by  which  his  son  will  be 
returned  to  him,  Hegio  has  been  buying  up  Eleans  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Aetolians.  Among  the 
prisoners  thus  purchased  are  Philocrates  and  Tyndarus, 
liis  slave;  Hegio  bought  them  because  he  had  heard  that 
Philocrates  was  a  personage  of  distinction  in  his  own  country. 
Before  the  play  opens,  Philocrates  and  Tyndarus  have  ex- 
changed garments  and  roles.  In  263  ff.  Hegio  is  question- 
ing Philocrates,  whom  he  confounds  with  Tyndarus,  con- 
cerning the  social  and  financial  position  of  Philocrates. 
Verses  282-284  run  thus:  ''What  of  his  father?  is  he  alive?" 
''Alive,  when  we  came  from  home,  we  left  him.     Whether 
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he  is  alive  or  not  at  the  present  moment^  id  Orcum  scire 
oportet  scilicet  {that  the  lyord  of  Hades,  surely,  ought  to 
know — ^not  we)."  At  this  Tyndarus  cries,  as  an  aside, 
'*Salva  res  est  philosophatur  quoque  iam,  non  mendax  modo  est.'* 
("Hurrah!  Everything's  all  right!  By  this  time,  he's 
philosophizing,  he's  not  merely  lying.")  According  to  this, 
philosophy  is  a  subHmated  form  of  lying,  lying  raised  to  the 
nth  power. 

In  the  M creator  of  Plautus  140  ff.  occurs  the  following 
passage,  between  Charinus,  an  adulescens,  and  Acanthio, 
a  servus: 

"I  never  saw  a  human  being  testier,  wrathier  than  you." 

*'I  never  saw  one  more  abusive  in  speech  than  you." 

"But  what  if  I  am  giving  you  a  bit  of  counsel  which  I 
think  likely  to  be  of  health  to  you?" 

"Go  to,  with  health  of  your  sort,  health  that  brings  tor- 
ment and  torture." 

"Tell me:  is  there  any  good  anywhere  that  anybody  can 
use  without  any  evil  at  all,  or  that  he  can  use  whenever  he 
wants  to  use  it  without  having  any  trouble  in  the  use?" 

"Your  question  is  something  I  can't  answer:  philosophari 
numquam  didici  neque  scio."  ("Quibbling,  hair-splitting  have 
never  been,  are  not  now,  in  my  line.") 

In  the  Pseudolus  of  Plautus  971  ff.  we  have  the  following 
dialogue:  "Do  you  know  anybody  at  all  in  this  lane? 
Answer  me!"  "Well,  I  know  myself."  "That's  something 
that  very  few  men  do,  for  in  the  Forum  there  is  hardly  one 
man  out  of  ten  that  really  knows  himself."  Pseudolus, 
a  bystander,  cries  "Salvos  sum:  iam  philosophatur."  ("I'm 
all  right :  he ' s  philosophizing . " ) 

Of  these  passages  the  last  two  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  first ;  all  three  condemn  philosophy  as  a  form  of 
quibbling  and  word-juggling  closely  akin  to  lying.  In  the 
Rudens  986,  Gripus,  unable  to  make  immediate  answer  to  a 
nice  point  urged  by  Trachalio,  seeks  to  wither  him  with  the 
one  cry  "philosophe!"  In  dealing  with  Plautus  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  draw  the  Hne  between  what  is  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and  what  is  at  once  both  Roman  and  Greek. 
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Here  we  can  appeal  to  such  a  passage  as  Anabasis  2.1. 13 
as  proof  that  the  thought  with  which  we  are  deahng  was 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  themselves — ^the  countrymen  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  To  Philinus,  messenger  from  the 
Persian  king  to  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  latter,  Theopompus, 
says:  "We  decline  to  give  up  our  arms;  all  we  have  is  our 
arms  and  our  valor.  If  we  keep  our  arms,  we  shall  be  able 
to  bring  our  valor  into  play;  if  we  give  up  our  arms,  we 
shall  lose  life  itself.  Do  not  imagine  that  we  shall  sur- 
render to  you  the  only  good  thing  we  have;  rather  we  shall 
use  our  arms  to  fight  with  you  for  the  good  things  you 
have."  Then  Philinus  said  with  a  smile:  ''Well,  you're 
like  a  philosopher,  my  fine  youth,  and  you  talk  not  un- 
pleasantly; know,  however,  that  you  are  a  fool,  if  you 
believe  that  your  valor  can  overcome  the  king's  power." 
That  the  feeling  against  philosophy  was  also  truly  Roman 
appears  in  many  passages.  In  the  second  chapter  of  his 
life  of  Epaminondas,  Cornelius  Nepos  names  those  who 
taught  Epaminondas  to  play  and  sing  and  dance.  He 
speaks  also  of  Epaminondas's  study  of  philosophy  and  of 
his  devotion  to  his  teacher,  Lysis  the  Pythagorean.  He 
continues  thus:  ''Now,  measured  by  our  habits,  these 
things  seem  trivial,  things  to  be  held  lightly;  but  in  Greece, 
at  least  in  the  olden  days,  they  were  highly  praised." 
Tacitus,  in  his  biography  of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  the 
famous  general,  declares  that  Agricola  himself  often  said  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  drunk  of  philosophy  more  eagerly 
than  was  permissible  for  a  Roman  and  a  senator,  had  not 
the  good  sound  sense  of  his  mother  restrained  the  fiery 
fervor  of  his  soul. 

Here  again  we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  Cicero  himself. 
Mr.  Reid  {Academica,  23)  says:  "It  is  strange  to  find 
Cicero  making  such  elaborate  apologies  for  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  a  careless  reader  might 
set  them  down  to  egotism.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  at  Rome  all  Hterary  and  artistic  pursuits  were  merely 
the  amusement  of  the  wealthy;  the  total  devotion  of  a  Ufe 
to  them  seemed  well  enough  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans 
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unmanly  and  unpractical."  This,  then,  is  why  Cicero  in 
practically  all  of  his  more  ambitious  philosophical  works 
apologizes  for  such  writings;  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
Tusculans  and  the  De  Officiis,  the  prefatory  passages  of  the 
individual  books  present  in  varying  forms  justification  of 
his  devotion  to  philosophy. 

A  striking  passage  is  Tusculans  2.4:  "Philosophy,"  says 
Cicero,  ''is  content  with  few  critics:  it  deliberately,  of  its 
own  accord,  shuns  the  multitude,  and  so  is  viewed  by  the 
multitude  with  suspicion  and  hatred.  Hence,  if  anyone  is 
minded  to  criticize  philosophy  as  a  whole,  he  can  be  sure 
of  popular  applause.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  inveigh 
against  the  particular  school  which  I  follow  by  preference, 
he  can  secure  vigorous  reinforcements  from  the  schools  of 
the  other  philosophers."  In  De  Officiis  2.3-4  ^^  cries, 
"Would  that  our  commonwealth  had  lived  on  with  form  un- 
changed! in  that  case,  I  should  be  devoting  myself  to  action 
rather  than  to  writing,  and,  if  I  were  writing  at  all,  I  should 
be  putting  down  on  paper  not  the  themes  with  which  now 
I  am  deaHng,  but  rather  my  speeches."  In  De  Natura 
Deorum  1.7-9  he  justifies  at  length  his  philosophical 
writing:  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  state,  public  conditions 
leave  him  unemployed  otherwise,  he  can  not  endure  to  do 
nothing,  his  writing  relieves  the  distress  he  feels  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  his  beloved  Tulliola.  But 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  long  preface  to  the  De  Finibus, 
1. 1 -1 2.  "I  was  not  unaware,  my  dear  Brutus,"  says  Cicero, 
''that  my  attempt  to  set  forth  in  Latin  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  Greeks  would  expose  me  to  criticism 
of  divers  sorts.  For,  to  certain  individuals,  men,  too,  not 
at  all  untrained,  there  is  nothing  pleasing  in  what  I  am 
doing — that  is,  in  philosophy.  Others  again  find  no  fault 
with  such  study,  if  it  is  prosecuted  without  too  much  zeal, 
but  feel  that  it  is  not  right  to  devote  as  much  interest  and 
labor  to  this  subject  as  I  am  giving  it.  Finally,  I  sus- 
pect there  will  be  some  who  would  have  me  take  up  other 
forms  of  literature,  who  regard  this  sort  of  writing,  tho  it 
calls  for  discrimination,  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  r61e  I 
have  played  in  our  life  and  with  my  position  in  the  world." 
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To  these  various  classes  of  critics  Cicero  makes  answer 
in  the  following  sections.  To  those  who  would  have  him 
use  his  pen  for  subjects  other  than  philosophy  he  repUes  in 
§  1 1 ;  he  bids  them  note  that  the  themes  of  philosophy  are 
second  to  none  in  interest  and  importance;  "what  can  be 
better  worth  while,"  he  asks,  "than  to  set  forth  the  fines 
bonorum  et  maloruni?"  "Who,"  he  continues,  "would  think 
it  out  of  keeping  with  the  position  which  all  men  assign  to 
me  if  I  seek  to  discover  what  is  best  and  truest  in  every 
activity  of  life?" 

Many  more  passages  may  be  cited,  but  for  the  present  our 
citations  are  ample.  It  is  clear  that  to  the  Roman  of 
parts,  ambitious  for  a  career,  Hteratiure  could  be  but  an 
avocation,  not  a  vocation,  the  serious  business  of  his  life. 
It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that,  down  to  the  Augustan 
Age,  Roman  writers  were  in  the  main  also  doers,  players  of 
important  r61es  in  Roman  public  affairs.  In  the  De 
Officiis  1. 1 50-1 5 1  Cicero  discusses  the  occupations  fitting 
for  a  gentleman.  Trading  on  a  small  scale  he  condemns 
out  of  hand;  even  transmarine  commerce  comes  in  for  but 
scant  endorsement.  "If,"  says  Cicero,  "such  commerce  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  it  makes  accessible  to 
the  Romans  things  to  which  they  otherwise  would  be 
strangers,  then  it  is  not  so  bad;  but  if  the  transmarine 
trader,  content  with  his  gains,  retires  from  business,  then 
he  is  wholly  commendable."  Agriculture,  of  course,  is  un- 
qualifiedly praised.  Of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  Hterature 
and  the  higher  arts,  not  one  word  is  said. 

What,  then,  was  a  provincial  like  Cicero,  a  novus  homo 
(i.  e.,  a  man  none  of  whose  family  had  held  high  office  at 
Rome),  to  do?  Could  he  hope  for  a  career  if  he  devoted 
his  splendid  talents  to  literature  alone?  The  citations  given 
above  make  full  answer  to  this  question.  No,  Cicero's 
one  chance  of  winning  recognition  of  the  fine  powers  of 
which  he  must  early  have  been  conscious  lay  in  following 
the  beaten  paths.  Besides  agriculture,  only  public  Ufe,  with 
all  that  it  impHed — oratory,  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
skill  in  its  practise,   soldiering,    statecraft — ^was  a  wholly 
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irreproachable  occupation.  To  this,  then,  Cicero  applied 
himself  with  all  his  powers.  In  such  a  life  as  this  he  was, 
in  a  sense,  out  of  his  element;  we  need  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  not  always  a  distinguished  success  there- 
in. Yet  his  career  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  other 
scholars  in  politics. 

We  noted  above  that,  in  his  De  Oratore,  Cicero,  thru 
the  mouth  of  Crassus,  urged  the  view  that  no  training 
could  be  too  wide  or  too  deep  for  him  who  would  be  the 
ideal  orator,  the  ideal  public  man.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  discover  how  Cicero  applied  in  practise  his  theory.  An 
exhaustive  answer  to  this  question  will  not  be  attempted. 
One  passage  only — -Brutus    §   304-317 — ^will  be  employed. 

'Tn  90  B.  C,"  says  Cicero,  "I  attained  my  majority.  Only 
one  court  was  in  session  then — that  created  by  the  Lex 
Varia."  ''This,"  he  continues,  ''I  attended  constantly,  tho 
the  men  that  spoke  there  w^ere  not  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 
The  other  important  speakers  of  the  day— aside  from  those 
I  named  above  as  absent  from  Rome— were  holding  office 
at  that  time,  and  I  heard  them  almost  daily  as  they  addrest 
gatherings  of  the  people.  As  I  heard  them,  I  was  fired  by 
overmastering  enthusiasm;  I  wrote  and  read  and  declaimed 
daily.  And  yet  I  was  not  content  with  strictly  oratorical 
training.  I  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  our  law  under 
Quintus  Scaevola;  he  never  formally  accepted  any  one  as 
pupil,  and  yet,  by  answers  he  gave  to  those  who  consulted 
him,  he  taught  all  who  were  keen  to  hear  him.  Next  year, 
by  listening  to  P.  Sulpicius,  then  tribune,  as  he  addrest 
the  people,  I  mastered  thoroly  all  that  was  to  be  learned 
about  this  sort  of  speaking.  At  the  same  time,  since  Philo, 
head  of  the  Academy,  was  in  Rome,  I  surrendered  myself 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  that  marvelous  man,  fired  by  a 
wondrous  enthusiasm  for  philosophy,  and  devoted  myself 
persistently  to  that  subject,  partly  because  the  variety 
and  the  greatness  of  its  themes  filled  me  with  the  keenest 
deUght,  partly,  too,  because  our  courts  seemed  to  have  been 
suspended  for  ever. 

"For  the  next  three  years  there  was  no  war,  but  thru  the 
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death  or  the  voluntary  departure  or  the  exile  of  various 
orators,  Hortensius  became  the  leader  of  the  bar.  Other 
orators  of  distinction  spoke  now  and  then.  All  this  time, 
day  and  night  aUke,  I  devoted  myself  to  every  branch  of 
liberal  training.  I  was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  the 
Stoic  Diodotus:  in  fact  he  lived  for  years  at  my  house,  and 
died  there  but  recently.  He  trained  me  in  other  directions, 
but  especially  in  logic.  To  this  teacher,  master  of  many 
varied  accomplishments,  I  gave  myself  up  so  enthusiastically 
that  no  day  was  unmarked  by  efforts  on  my  part  to  fit 
myself  to  be  an  orator.  I  practised  declamation  daily — 
often  in  Latin,  but  oftener  in  Greek,  partly  because  Greek 
styles  of  oratory,  by  admitting  richer  ornamentation  than 
Latin,  helped  to  superinduce  a  Hke  mode  of  speech  in  Latin, 
partly  because  I  could  not  get  full  benefit  of  teaching  or 
correction  by  Greek  instructors  unless  I  knew  Greek. 
Presently,  after  eight  or  nine  years  of  such  training,  I 
began  to  try  civil  and  criminal  cases,  not,  as  many  did  in 
those  days,  learning  in  the  Forum,  but,  so  far  as  I  had  been 
able  to  bring  it  about,  entering  the  Forum  fully  trained. 
At  the  same  time  I  studied  under  Molo,  the  rhetorician, 
who  had  come  to  Rome  as  an  ambassador  on  behalf  of  the 
Rhodians.  And  so,  in  my  first  criminal  case,  the  defense 
of  Roscius,  I  won  such  distinction  that  much  business  came 
to  me;  all  these  cases  I  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care. 

''Since  you  wish  to  know  all  about  my  career,  I  will 
mention  now  certain  matters  which,  mayhap,  will  strike 
you  as  not  necessary  or  germane.  In  those  days  I  was 
slender  and  weak,  with  a  long,  scraggy  neck.  In  a  word, 
I  had  just  that  physique  which  seems  to  many  to  portend 
an  early  death,  if  one  works  hard  and  tasks  his  lungs. 
And  so  my  friends  were  sorely  distrest  about  me,  partic- 
ularly since  my  habit  was  to  plead  a  case  thru  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  without  any  easing  of  the  tension, 
without  variety,  and  with  the  utmost  straining  of  my 
voice,  and  indeed  of  my  whole  body.  And  so  tho,  when  my 
friends  and  the  doctors  urged  me  to  give  up  pleading  cases, 
I  felt  I  ought  to  face  every  danger  rather  than  fall  short  of 
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realizing  my  hopes  of  distinction,  still,  when  it  struck  me 
that,  by  easing  the  tension  and  learning  to  control  my 
voice  and  by  changing  my  style  of  delivery,  I  might  at 
once  escape  the  physical  risks  I  was  facing  and  gain  a  better 
regulated  style,  I  went  to  Asia,  to  change  my  style  of  speak- 
ing. On  arriving  at  Athens  I  spent  six  months  with 
Antiochus,  a  distinguished  and  wise  adherent  of  the  Old 
Academy,  and  my  devotion  to  philosophy,  which  had  never 
been  interrupted  from  my  boyish  days,  I  renewed  in  richer 
measure  under  the  guidance  of  an  author  and  teacher  of 
the  first  rank.  At  the  same  time  at  Athens  I  practised 
under  the  guidance  of  Demetrius  Syrus,  who  long  had  been 
a  successful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Afterward  I  traversed 
all  Asia  Minor  and  practised  there  with  the  leading  rhetori- 
cians. Not  content  with  them  I  went  to  Rhodes,  and 
worked  again  under  Molo,  a  man  who  not  only  was  a  dis- 
tinguished pleader  and  writer,  but  also  extremely  skilful 
in  criticising  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  in  teaching  and 
training  others.  He  did  all  that  was  possible  to  repress  my 
youthful  exuberance  and  to  confine  the  stream  of  my 
oratory  within  its  banks.  And  so,  after  two  years,  I  came 
back  to  Rome,  not  only  a  better- trained  man,  but  almost 
a  new  man,  for  I  no  longer  overstrained  my  voice,  my 
oratorical  style  had  been  toned  down,  my  lungs  had  gained 
strength,  and  I  had  won  a  fair  physique." 

Such  was  the  training  of  the  man  who  became  Rome's 
greatest  orator,  who  first  gave  in  lyatin  an  adequate  pre- 
sentation of  rhetoric,  in  its  theoretical  as  in  its  practical 
aspects,  who  first  showed  the  possibilities  of  Latin  as  a 
vehicle  for  prose,  and  who,  more  than  any  other  man, 
more  even  than  the  great  philosopher-poet  Lucretius, 
gave  to  Latin  a  philosophical  literature.  Well  might  he, 
in  his  De  Natura  Deorum  1.6,  resent  the  charge  that,  even 
if  philosophy  were  a  worthy  theme  for  his  pen,  he  had  no 
competent  knowledge  within  this  field;  well  might  Dr. 
Reid  resent  the  strictures  made  in  modern  times  on  Cicero's 
philosophical  writings  as  the  product  of  a  dabbler  in  philos- 
ophy,   as   the   outcome    of    philosophical   books   but   half 
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understood.  And  we  may  note  here  that  not  only  did  this 
training  fit  Cicero  to  accompHsh  so  much  not  merely  in 
practical  life,  but  in  literature,  especially  in  those  mar- 
velous closing  years  of  his  life,  but  that,  when  his  hour  of 
sorest  trial  came,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  outlet  for 
his  activities  on  behalf  of  the  country  he  so  dearly  loved, 
and  when  this  blow  was  followed  by  the  cruel  loss  of  his 
beloved  daughter,  this  training  made  it  possible  for  him 
then  to  live,  and  to  give  us  so  glorious  a  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  those  words  of  the  Pro  Archia,  already 
cited,  "Haec  studia.  .  .  .adversis  (rebus)  perfugium  ac 
solacium  praebent." 

Here,  then,  is  a  sketch,  manifestly  imperfect,  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Romans  towards  liberal  studies,^  and  a 
demonstration  that,  hostile  as  the  Romans  as  a  whole 
were  for  centuries  to  such  studies,  they  owed,  none  the 
less,  to  liberal  training,  their  brightest  achievements  in 
divers  forms  of  intellectual  endeavor.  In  this  sketch  all 
lovers  of  liberal  studies  may  find  unfailing  encouragement. 
The  fight  against  culture  is  as  old,  I  take  it,  as  the  world 
itself:  yet  culture  survives.  It  heartens  me,  as  I  hope  it 
will  hearten  you,  to  recall  this  thought.  Even  the  Dark 
Ages  could  not  destroy  the  Classics  and  the  power  of  the 
things  for  which  they  stand.  Greek  had  all  but  perished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  yet  the  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  the  love  of  Greek  had  their  glorious  resurrection  and 
proved  for  centuries  a  quickening  force.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Greek  was  studied  as  never  before  by 
the  Germans:  to  this  study  of  Greek,  and  to  nothing  else, 
must  we  trace  the  intellectual  dominance  of  the  Germans 
in  the  nineteenth  centtu-y,  and  the  birth  of  a  true  German 
literature.^ 

'  With  the  establishment  of  a  virtual  empire  by  Augustus  that  attitude 
changed  greatly;  but  into  that  matter  there  is  no  room  here  to  go. 

*  Lest  this  statement  seem  extravagant,  I  refer  to  the  vigorous  pre- 
sentation of  this  idea  by  the  distinguished  German  Latinist,  Friedrich  Leo, 
in  his  Die  Originalitdt  der  Romischen  Liter atur  (Gottingen,  1904).  See  also 
my  paper,  "The  originality  of  Latin  literature,"  The  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  3, 
p.  251-260,  299-307. 
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It  is  our  duty,  then,  as  it  is  our  privilege,  as  lovers  of 
liberal  studies  and  above  all  of  those  best  of  liberal  studies, 
the  Classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  keep  our  courage 
unfaltering.  We  are  custodians  of  things  of  priceless  value 
— things  to  whose  value  the  world  will  never  be  wholly 
dead.  Whenever  our  imperfect  survey  of  the  whole  field 
leaves  us  for  the  moment  inclined  to  lose  heart,  we  should 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  in  the  Classics  with  greater 
vigor  and  with  surer  effectiveness.  And  we  may  remember 
with  profit  that,  tho  in  reHgion  we  can  not  win  salvation 
by  good  works,  the  fruit  of  good  works  is  preeminently 
demanded  of  the  supporters  of  liberal  studies.  It  behooves 
us  to  show  always  that  the  studies  whose  value  we  assert 
have  indeed  been  of  service  to  ourselves,  that  they  have 
entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  being,  that  they  have 
made  us  richer  men  and  women,  with  minds  and  souls 
enlarged  by  communion  with  the  great  writers  of  the  Classic 
past,  and  so  capable  of  giving  more  to  others  of  the  things 
worth  while.  This  we  can  do  in  divers  ways — ^in  one  way 
particularly — ^by  thinking  always  with  logical  accuracy 
and  penetrating  force,  and  by  expressing  our  thoughts  un- 
faihngly  in  language  which  shall  show  to  all  that  our  claim 
that  study  of  I^atin  and  Greek  makes  for  control  of  our 
mother  tongue  is  not  an  idle  formula,  but  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  fact. 

CharIvKS  Knapp 
Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 


Ill 

WHY   THE    DIRECT    METHOD    FOR   A   MODERN 
LANGUAGE?^ 

"quousque  tandem" 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  in  detail,  we  must  agree 
on  two  points:  (i)  on  the  fundamental  principle,  and  (2) 
on  the  aim  of  the  direct  method.  To  state  the  two  issues 
briefly,  yet  clearly,  we  may  safely  say:  The  direct  method 
impHes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  learner  thru  the  foreign 
language ;  that  is,  it  teaches  the  language,  and  not  merely 
about  the  language,  as  is  done  by  an  indirect  procedure. 
The  aim  of  the  reform  method  is :  Reading  ability  developed 
by  means  of  oral  faciHty.  In  this  wise  both  aspects  of 
language,  the  literary  and  the  spoken,  are  considered. 
To  make  my  position  perfectly  clear,  I  shall  enunciate  once 
more  the  five  cardinal  points  in  the  reform  of  modern  lan- 
guage teaching,  i.  e.,  insistence  upon  good  pronunciation, 
oral  work,  inductive  teaching  of  grammar,  real  reading, 
and  so-called  realien.  Could  you,  indeed,  conceive  of  effec- 
tive modern  language  instruction  if  the  teachers  were  not 
to  lay  great  stress  upon  acctiracy  of  pronunciation,  if  they 
should  not  vitalize  and  vivify  their  teaching  by  work  in 
speaking,  if  they  were  not  to  bring  their  pupils  into  pos- 
session of  usable  grammatical  facts,  if  their  students  could 
not  read  without  translating,  and  if  the  foreign  nation  thru 
a  study  of  its  Uterature,  of  its  people  and  its  customs,  were 
not  brought  into  sympathetic  view  and  appreciation? 
In  short,  not  the  dead  letter  but  the  Hving  word  must  be 
placed  in  the  foreground  of  modern  language  instruction. 

To  show  you  the  dire  need  for  a  reform  in  modern  language 
teaching,  I  can  not  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  on 
modern  languages  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
of  Columbia  University,  19 14.  Dr.  Butler  writes  there  as 
1  Paper  read  at  the  Modem  Language  Section  of  the  Michigan  State 
Teachers'  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  in  Saginaw,  October  29,  1915. 
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follows:  "Elaborate  arguments  are  made  by  men  of  weight 
and  of  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  ability  to  speak 
French  and  to  speak  German  is  much  less  important  than 
the  abihty  to  read  those  languages  and  the  possession  of 
some  general  knowledge  of  their  literatures.  This  is  a  sadly 
perverted  point  of  view.  The  man  who  is  able  to  read  a 
page  of  Taine,  or  perhaps  of  Anatole  France,  and  who 
finds  himself  in  a  French  business  house  or  a  French  drawing 
room  without  the  abiUty  to  express  his  wants  or  his  thought 
in  a  single  well-formed  and  intelHgible  sentence,  feels  like 
a  fool,  and  he  deserves  to  feel  Hke  a  fool.  The  man  who 
can  not  speak  and  write  French  and  German  does  not 
know  French  and  German,  and  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose that  this  lack  of  ability  to  use  a  great  educational 
instrument  and  a  vitally  important  tool  in  business  and 
social  intercourse  is  compensated  for  by  a  more  or  less 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  classic  literature  of  the  French 
and  German  peoples  or  by  the  capacity  to  read  a  French 
or  German  book  with  more  or  less  constant  dependence 
upon  the  dictionary.  Indeed,  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous if  all  instruction  in  the  French,  German,  Spanish 
or  Italian  languages  and  Hteratures  were  conducted  in  those 
languages  after  the  first  year  of  college  work  in  them.  The 
asphyxiation  of  Greek  and  I^atin  as  school  and  college  sub- 
jects which  began  a  generation  ago  was  in  no  small  part 
due  to  the  industrious  but  misguided  efforts  of  school 
and  college  teachers  of  those  subjects.  It  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  deplorable  if  the  modern  European  languages 
were  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  and  for  a  Hke  reason." 

President  Butler  again  voices  a  similar  opinion  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  July  25,  19 15,  when  he 
asserts:  "Our  secondary  schools  are  particularly  weak 
in  general  history  and  in  English  history  and  in  prac- 
tical instruction  in  French,  Spanish  and  German ..... 
College  admission  examinations  show  that  secondary  school 
teaching  in  the  modern  European  languages  is  painfully 
inefficient.  There  should  be  no  trouble  in  teaching  a  pupil 
of  high  school  age  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  speak  fairly  well 
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at  least  one  of  these  languages.  Too  often,  unfortunately, 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  accomplished,  altho  the  time  de- 
voted to  French  and  German  is  not  inconsiderable." 

If  you  think  that  President  Butler  is  too  hard  on  us,  let 
us  listen  to  what  a  European  scholar  of  international  re- 
pute has  to  say  on  this  question.  Professor  A.  Rambeau 
of  the  University  of  Berhn,  who  taught  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  writes  in  Die  Neueren  Sprachen,  June,  191 5, 
on  modern  language  teaching  in  America  as  translated: 

"The  so-called  scientific  method,  as  this  worthless  method 
was  proudly  named,  gradually  sprang  up  in  the  colleges 
and  then  in  the  high  schools  and  schools  that  prepare  for 
the  college  entrance  examinations.  It  rose  to  high  honors 
when  American  teachers  in  large  numbers  took  over  the 
modern  language  instruction  in  those  institutions,  without 
having  mastered  in  any  way  the  foreign  languages  orally 
and  in  writing.  These  teachers  looked  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  achievements  of  foreign  'Sprachmeister. '  Soon  even 
foreign-born  teachers,  when  they  understood  English  some- 
what, began  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  scientific  method, 
i.  e.,  translating,  reading,  translating,  a  little  grammar, 
and  again  translating.  They  likewise  wished  to  instruct 
scientifically  and  felt  themselves  in  this  wise  to  be  able 
best  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  entrance  and  final  ex- 
aminations with  their  notorious,  long  examination  papers. 

'*In  this  procedure  there  have  appeared  in  modern  language 
teaching  marvelously  strange  phenomena  which  affect 
the  visiting  philologist  and  the  educated  foreigner  who 
listens  to  class  instruction  in  his  mother  tongue,  both 
tragically  and  comically.  But  there  have  always  been 
praiseworthy  exceptions  among  the  native-born  as  well 
as  the  foreign-born  modern  language  teachers." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  act.  Self- 
complacency  has  no  justification  in  our  ranks :  the  evidence 
is  against  us.  Olympian  academic  aloofness  is  altogether 
out  of  place.  But,  fortunately,  the  ambitious  teacher  need 
not  be  fearful  of  the  future  of  modern  language  instruction 
in  this  country.     Just  two  things  must  be  done :  first  of  all. 
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he  must  be,  or  become,  master  of  the  subject,  and  secondly, 
he  must  teach  German  and  French  as  living  languages. 
My  first  admonition  is  to  you  teachers,  the  second  is  in  be- 
half of  our  pupils.  The  direct  system  can  serve  the  two 
purposes  effectively:  it  brings  forth  a  highly  gratifying 
reaction  both  upon  the  teachers  and  upon  the  students. 
For  that  we  have  experimental  data — as  the  psychologist 
would  say.  The  scholarly  conscience  of  the  teachers  is 
appealed  to,  as  is  also  the  psychology  of  those  taught. 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  holding  up  before  you  a  cheap 
panacea  as  a  violent  partisan  in  the  reform  of  modern  lan- 
guage teaching.  I  am  not  an  efficiency  expert,  tho  an  ad- 
vocate of  expertness  in  education.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
direct-method  procedure  demands  more  of  a  teacher  than 
the  traditional  grammar-translation  mode.  It  will  cause 
him  to  seek  and  to  make  improvement  in  conformity  with 
the  greater  demands  made  upon  him.  This  is  no  revolu- 
tionary change,  but  rather  an  evolutionary  one,  and  ab- 
solutely imperative.  The  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
then  be  truly  taught,  directed  by  real,  live  teachers  instead 
of  having  to  submit  to  detectives  who  hear  lessons  to  catch 
culprits.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  classroom  will 
be  the  gain  in  inspiration,  attention,  interest,  effort,  and 
results.  The  multiple  sense  appeal  draws  into  operation 
all  the  faculties  needed  for  a  real  acquisition  of  a  language. 
Hearing,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  all  will  have  their 
place  and  all  will  contribute  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  learning 
the  language.  Literary  reading,  so  frequently  a  farce, 
will  then  become  a  living  reality,  and  a  new  world  will 
be  opened  to  eager  students.  My  purpose  here  today  is 
not  unduly  to  extol  or  to  magnify  one  particular  device  or 
system,  but  rather  to  stress  the  Direct  Principle  as  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Almstedt  has  aptly  chosen  to  call  it,  in 
Monatshefte  fur  deutsche   Sprache    und  Pddagogik,   March, 

1915- 

Thru  long  experience  and  close  comradeship  with  Dr. 
Max  Walter,  I  have  become  a  firm  believer  in  the  direct 
principle  which,  while  intangible,  permits  of  improvement 
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and  enrichment  in  its  appUcation.  I,  therefore,  respect- 
fully maintain  that  there  are  some  fundamentals  that  ought 
to  be  followed  everywhere.  That  is  my  conception  of 
method,  that  it  shows  us  the  way,  according  to  its  etymology. 
For  reaching  the  goal  most  effectively,  we  need  devices 
which,  however,  are  our  personal  property,  arising  pri- 
marily from  our  own  idiosyncrasies.  Devices,  there- 
fore, are  wholly  subjective  but  a  method,  as  principle,  is 
above  the  individual  in  its  impersonality.  When,  then, 
Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  in  his  most  recent  book  Psy- 
chology of  high  school  subjects,  Ginn,  1915,  asserts  that 
"there  is  no  single  best  method  of  teaching  foreign  (modern) 
languages"  (for  high  schools),  I  protest  it  as  an  unproved 
assumption.  I  do  this  all  the  more  cheerfully  as  the  same 
psychologist  in  the  preceding  section  speaks  as  follows: 
"Those  who  would  teach  students  to  master  a  language 
and  have  much  time  for  instruction,  tend  toward  the  direct 
method.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  (?) 
study  of  language  emphasize  analytical  discussions  and 
are  skeptical  of  the  direct  method."  The  whole  discussion 
of  Professor  Judd  hinges  upon  these  points:  (i)  The  age 
of  the  pupils;  (2)  the  length  of  the  course;  (3)  the  aim  in 
view;  (4)  the  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Judd  would, 
I  feel  certain,  recommend  a  direct  method  if  a  satisfactory- 
uniformity  in  these  four  matters  could  be  assured. 

But  do  these  conditions  not  aheady  prevail  homogene- 
ously? Our  high  school  beginners  in  a  foreign  language 
are  usually  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  hence  comparatively 
young.  They  usually  receive  three  or  four  years  of  train- 
ing in  the  subject,  which  is  a  comparatively  long  period. 
The  aim  as  stated  before,  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  real  reading  knowledge,  and  the  teachers,  at  least  in 
the  larger  cities,  are  fairly  well  and  uniformly  prepared. 
Why  should  we  anyway  attempt  to  teach  a  modern  language 
if  we  did  not  hope  to  have  our  pupils  obtain  a  certain  mastery 
in  it?  In  fact,  if  teaching  by  the  direct  method  did  not 
accomplish  anything  else  than  infuse  Hfe  in  its  various  phases 
into   a   classroom   as   opposed  to   the   dead   formalism  of 
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the  old  school,  even  on  that  ground  alone  I  should  urge 
its  adoption  or,  at  least,  an  honest,  gradually  extended 
trial.  A  plea  for  laissez-faire  with  its  indifference,  for 
superficiality  with  its  sHp-shodness,  for  vacillation  will 
never  bring  about  a  reform.  We  can  not  solve  a  problem 
by  waiting  but  by  attacking  it.  The  old  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  has  been  revised  by  a  new  N.  E.  A. 
Committee  of  Twelve.  In  this,  a  direct  method  is  held 
up  as  the  one  to  follow  in  high  schools.  The  reform  in 
modern  languages,  started  thirty-three  years  ago,  has  come 
to  stay  because  it  is  sound,  truly  scientific.  To  make  it 
a  complete  success  everywhere  in  this  country,  we  teachers 
must  be  the  first  ones  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  order. 
The  adjustment  to  our  new  environment  must  come  es- 
sentially from  within  and  not  from  without.  We  should 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  unusual  opportunities 
here  at  hand,  in  order  to  perfect  ourselves  more  and  more. 
Need  I  mention  the  various  summer  schools,  the  numerous 
professional  journals,  the  new  practical  publications?  I 
forbear. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  continually  working  on  the  problem  of  how  to  raise 
the  efficiency  of  teachers.  In  fact,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  has  taken  a  personal 
initiative  in  this  important  field  of  modern  languages. 
We  have,  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  a  highly  centraUzed 
educational  system.  ^  To  Dr.  William  R.  Price  are  due  in 
a  large  measure  the  immense  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  of  late  in  the  instruction  and  in  the  examinations  of 
modern  languages.  The  most  recent  plan  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  for  the  accrediting  of  teachers 
for  the  approval  of  oral  work  in  modern  languages.  No 
doubt,  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  instructors 
of  German,  French  and  Spanish  have  the  privilege  of 
granting  certificates  for  oral  work  to  their  pupils  as  a  part 
of  the  written  Regents'  tests,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  of 

2  Cf.  Carl  A.  Krause,    Uher  die  Reformmethode  in  Amerika,  Marburg, 
1 9 14.     Stechert  or  Scribner,  N.  Y.,  40  c. 
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the  third,  and  of  the  fourth  years.  This,  of  course,  impHes 
that  the  teachers  themselves  are  properly  certified.  Both 
temporary  and  permanent  approvals  for  oral  work  are  is- 
sued by  the  State  Department. 

For  1916-1917  all  holders  of  such  approval  must  qualify 
under  the  new  plan.  All  candidates  for  new  approval  or 
for  approval  in  more  advanced  courses  will  be  subject  to 
the  following  regulations : 

A.      APPRO VAIv   WITHOUT   EXAMINATION 

(i)  To  any  candidate  who  possesses  the  degree  of  M.A. 
(or  a  higher  degree)  with  the  modem  language  in  question 
as  the  major  subject  and  with  a  certificate  from  the  college 
or  university  of  proficiency  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language; 
or  who 

(2)  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  recognized 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who,  in  addition  to  special  work  in  school  and  college 
in  the  modern  language,  presents  evidence  that  he  has  had 
from  three  to  six  months  of  resident  study  with  specia 
attention  to  the  oral  use  of  the  language  in  the  country 
whose  language  is  offered  for  approval,  or  other  unusua 
opportunities  of  an  equivalent  nature  to  speak  the  foreign 
language  and  hear  it  spoken. 

B.    APPRO VAIv   ON   EXAMINATION 

A  written  and  an  oral  examination  will  be  offered  for 
candidates  who  can  not  qualify  under  "A."  Only  one 
written  examination  will  be  given  in  each  language;  this 
examination  will  be  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  question.  All  questions  will 
be  in  the  foreign  language  and  all  answers  must  be  written 
in  that  language.  A  knowledge  of  phonetics,  especially  in 
French,  is  desirable  (system  of  International  Phonetic 
Association) . 

Only  those  who  pass  the  written  examination  will  be 
admitted  to  the  oral  examination. 

This  whole  plan  worked  out  in  detail  by  Dr.  Price,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  vigorous  efforts  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
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F.  Wheelock,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, to  have  teachers  Hcensed  by  subject.  The  great 
State  of  Michigan  would  make  no  mistake  in  following  a 
similar  scheme  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  the  conditions 
and  needs  there. 

In  various  states,  as  in  Michigan,  strong  modern  language 
organizations  have  been  formed.  They  are  doing  noble 
work  especially  when  they  endeavor  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  teachers'  training.  Also  sectional  associations 
flourish,  notably  the  New  England  Modern  Language 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  founded  19 13. 
The  latter  is  now  carrying  on  one  of  the  greatest  modern 
language  campaigns  under  the  indefatigable  leadership  of 
Professor  William  A.  Hervey,  of  Columbia  University.* 
Two  fields  in  particular  are  being  minutely  searched : 

(i)  College  entrance  requirements  in  German,  French 
and  Spanish,  in  the  matter  of  including  an  Aural  and  Oral 
Test. 

(2)  The  training  of  teachers  capable  of  giving  competent 
instruction. 

Professor  Hervey  proposed  his  plan  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,. 
in  19 13.  His  paper  was  published  in  the  EducaTionai. 
Review,  September,  19 14,  under  the  title,  How  to  test 
a  practical  command  of  French  and  German.  That 
article  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  it  Hervey  argues 
rightly  that  oral  work  is  absolutely  essential,  and  that  it 
is  equally  necessary  that  this  work  be  tested  for  entrance 
to  college.  He  champions,  therefore,  the  establishment 
of  a  supplementary  elementary  and  of  an  intermediate  oral 
test,  which  should  consist  (a)  of  a  dictation  exercise,  (6) 
of  written  reproduction,  and  (c)  of  a  fifteen-minute  individual 
test. 

All  my  previous  remarks  must  of  necessity  have  shown  you 
two  things:  (i)  That  there  is  real  need  for  the  reform  in 

3  A  committee  of  seven  under  the  able  guidance  of  Prof.  A,  R.  Hohlfeld, 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  has  also  been  appointed  by  the  M.  L.  A.  A.  to  work  on 
the  second  problem. 
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modem  language  instruction;  and  (2)  that  practical  edi 
cators  all  over  this  country  are  working  on  the  problei 
The  teacher  is  at  all  times  the  crux.  With  well-prepared" 
teachers,  the  road  to  success  is  easy.  A  united  effort 
of  school  and  college  is  needed  at  once. 

My  endeavor  in  my  subsequent  remarks  will  be,  if  possible, 
to  aid  you  in  your  actual  classroom  work.  The  Alpha 
and  Omega  in  all  language  instruction  must  be  the  creation 
of  ''Sprachgefilhl.''  By  that  is  meant  the  intuitive,  un- 
conscious, and  unerring  feeUng  for  what  is  correct  and  idio- 
matic in  a  language.  Is  such  proper  language-sense  not 
best  procured  thru  the  ear  and  then  thru  the  eye?  Speech 
comes  first,  then  the  printed  and  written  word.  An  ex- 
act pronunciation  is  rightly  considered  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary basis  of  all  modern  language  instruction.  For  a 
teacher  in  the  classroom  practical  phonetics  is  indispensable. 
Such  knowlege  will  enable  him  not  only  to  produce  the 
sounds  of  the  foreign  language  correctly,  but  also  to  explain 
their  formation.  To  be  sure,  most  German  sounds  can  be 
produced  by  most  of  our  pupils  by  mere  imitation  without 
phonetic  instruction.  Not  a  few  students,  however,  are 
tone-deaf  and  are  unable  to  produce  certain  foreign  sounds 
correctly  by  imitation,  unless  they  receive  adequate  pho- 
netic help  from  the  teacher.  By  means  of  phonetic  training, 
all  children  can  and  should  acquire  from  the  very  outset 
a  correct  and  good  pronunciation.  Students  should  have 
their  books  closed  so  as  to  give  all  their  attention  to  the 
teacher's  speaking,  and  to  get  their  ears  accustomed  to 
the  sounds  of  the  foreign  language.  Impress  them  with 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  spoken  word  consists  of 
sounds,  not  of  letters. 

While  it  is  essential  that  every  modern  language  teacher 
be  thoroly  trained  in  scientific  phonetics  and  sound  physi- 
ology, in  the  classroom  technical  nomenclature  should  be 
avoided.  All  pupils  will  readily  understand  any  reference 
to  lips,  jaws,  tongue,  teeth,  throat.  A  few  illustrations  will 
suffice  to  show  the  application  of  practical  phonetics.  Take, 
€.   g.,   the  sound  u  for  both  German  and  French.     Pro- 
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nounce  i  by  spreading  your  lips  widely.  All  repeat.  Then 
pronounce  u  by  vigorously  rounding  your  lips.  All  repeat. 
Continue  by  saying:  Now  we  shall  retain  the  position  of 
the  tongue  (in  front  and  tense)  for  i,  but  combine  with  it 
the  strong  rounding  of  lips  for  u.  Hence:  i:  u:  ii.  Or 
the  sound  0.  Pronounce  the  pure  vowel  e,  insisting  upon 
a  high  front  position  of  the  tongue.  Pronounce  0  by  a  vig- 
orous rounding  of  your  lips.  Then  retain  the  position  of 
the  tongue  for  e,  but  round  simultaneously  your  Hps  for  o. 
Hence:  e:  0:  0. 

All  sounds  should  be  repeated  most  clearly  by  the  students 
both  individually  and  in  chorus.  Use  the  foreign  names 
of  the  sounds.  Practise  concert  work  so  as  to  draw  the 
whole  class  into  participation  for  every  minute  of  instruc- 
tion. This  is  especially  valuable  in  large  classes  in  order 
that  every  one  may  be  reached,  at  least  collectively.  It 
brings  about  solidarity  and  enthusiasm  when  properly 
■controlled.     Nor  should  singing  by  any  means  be  neglected. 

The  disconnected  word,  the  vocable,  has  no  meaning  un- 
less it  occurs  in  a  sentence,  which  is  the  unit  of  speech.  So 
get  your  class  from  the  very  beginning  into  the  proper  habit 
of  answering  in  complete  sentences.  In  this  wise,  right 
habits  of  expression  are  not  only  formed,  but  become  iixt. 
And  elementary  language-instruction  is  essentially  habit- 
forming,  not  informational.  With  constant  insistence  upon 
-connected  speech,  the  proper  intonation  will  become  a 
natural  concomitant  of  correct  pronunciation.^ 

Phonetic  instruction  is  thus  intimately  and  directly  con- 
nected with  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  Our  chief 
attention  should  be  focused  upon  sound-combinations  and 
intonation  rather  than  upon  the  dissecting  of  individual 
sounds.  A  mistake  in  pronunciation  should  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  but  should  at  once  be  corrected  individually  and  by 
the  class  for  the  sake  of  proper  speech-habits  from  the  very 
beginning. 

The  topics  of  oral  work  and  of  inductive  teaching  of  gram- 
mar I  have  discust  elsewhere.  These  disciplines  are  of 
*  Cf.  "Suggestions  for  teaching  beginners  German,"  Scribner's,  1913- 
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prime  importance  as  they  will  most  quickly  lead  to  a  usable 
command  of  the  foreign  language.  Oral  work  should  always 
be  followed  by  written  work,  chiefly  blackboard  exercises, 
to  insure  accuracy.  Language-experience,  -imitation,  and 
-habit  are  the  great  factors  that  will  assure  success: 
Sprachgeftihl  will  be  the  result.  Constant  repetition  and 
continuous  application  should  be  the  key-words  in  foreign 
language  rooms. 

Today  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  reading  and  its  central 
place  in  language  instruction. 

Our  pupils  can  not  read  intelligently  until  they  under- 
stand thru  the  ear  as  well  as  thru  the  eye.  For  that  reason, 
the  reading  material  should  first  be  presented  as  speaking 
material.  In  this  manner,  reading  becomes  real,  and  the 
foreign  tongue  grows  naturally  into  the  language  of  the 
classroom.  As  the  pupils'  active  vocabulary  and  wealth 
of  idiomatic  expressions  increase,  they  really  begin  to  com- 
pose and  will  be  led  by  their  own  Sprachgefuhl.  Oral 
and  written  exercises,  reproductions  of  the  text,  should  be 
kept  up  thruout  the  course.  Translation  into  the  mother 
tongue  should  be  practically  debarred  or,  at  least,  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  So-called  composition,  i.  e.,  translation 
from  the  vernacular  into  the  foreign  tongue,  should  dis- 
appear altogether.  It  is  a  game  which  only  few  adults  can 
play  adeptly  and  youngsters  not  at  all,  and  is  the  arch- 
enemy of  that  much-desired  Sprachgeftihl.  It  presupposes 
on  the  part  of  the  t)nro  a  maturity,  a  power  that  he  can  not 
hope  to  possess;  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it  displays  a 
woeful  lack  of  pedagogical  acumen. 

A  reading  lesson  whether  in  a  reader  or  in  a  connected 
story  should  be  developed  systematically  and  made  the 
center  of  the  whole  instruction.  With  books  closed,  the 
teacher  will  read  the  new  assignment  slowly,  sentence  by 
sentence.  It  is  advisable  to  read  the  selection  twice; 
the  first  time  connectedly,  the  second  time  more  slowly 
with  accurate  pronunciation  and  intonation  and  with  due 
regard  to  natural  pauses.  Necessary  interpretations  of 
new  words  or  expressions  can  be  given  by  antonyms,  syn- 
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onyms,  or  paraphrases.  Only  when  thoroly  understood, 
is  the  lesson  to  be  assigned  to  the  class  with  specific  instruc- 
tions for  the  home-preparation.  In  the  subsequent  recita- 
tion the  assignment  is  covered  with  special  emphasis  upon 
(i)  correct  reading  with  accurate  pronunciation  and  intona- 
tion; (2)  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  the  vocabulary 
in  question  with  drill  in  word-formation;  (3)  the  answering 
of  questions  based  on  the  content,  orally  and  in  writing; 
(4)  grammatic-stylistic  exercises  from  the  viewpoint  of 
their  proportional  significance;  and  (5)  renarration  and  re- 
production of  the  whole,  as  usual  orally  and  in  writing, 
together  with  practise  in  dictation. 

Please  note  that  speaking  with  a  purpose,  on  the  text, 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  glibness,  but  that  it  is  a  methodological 
means  which  serves  all  phases  of  linguistic  instruction: 
pronunciation,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  grammatical 
facts  and  especially  our  one  aim — genuine  reading  ability. 
To  answer  a  most  recent  article  in  the  Classical  Journal, 
October,  19 15,  we  may  put  the  matter  thus:  Ore  loquendo, 
igitur  bene  scribendo  et  bene  legendo. 

The  texts  studied  should  contain  good  German  or  French 
— ^not  corrupt  jargon — and  should  depict  the  life  and  ideals 
of  that  nation,  the  language  of  which  the  students  are 
studying.  Besides  the  linguistic  instruction,  the  pupils 
will  in  this  way  receive  an  additional  cultural,  ethical  train- 
ing, that  must  not  be  underrated.  The  texts  should  possess 
Uterary  merit  and  be  adapted  to  the  age,  the  sex,  and  the 
horizon  of  the  reader.  Narration  rather  than  description 
should  prevail.  It  is  highly  advisable  that  some  uniformity 
be  brought  about  in  the  matter  of  literary  reading. 

Perhaps  I  may  offer  here  a  few  suggestions.  No  doubt, 
all  of  you  will  agree  that  in  a  high  school  course  in  German 
or  in  French  the  nineteenth  century,  the  present  time, 
should  be  placed  in  the  foreground  of  instruction,  not  the 
more  remote  classic  periods.  You  will  further  concur  with 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  wise  to  read  in  one  term  or  in  one 
year  authors  that  are  not  too  greatly  divergent  either  in 
language  or  in  subject-matter.     Why,  then,  not  group  the 
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authors  geographically  to  avoid  great  discrepancies  in  vo- 
cabulary and  idiom — as  C.  H.  Holzwarth  suggested  in 
Monatshefte,  November,  191 1 — and  the  texts  themselves 
according  to  theme,  motif?  To  make  my  position  clear, 
I  shall  arrange  some  of  the  most  widely  read  German  authors 
sectionally  as  follows: 

For  the  second  year: 

Arnold,  Gerstacker,  Seidel,  Storm,  Wildenbruch — as 
representatives  of  Northern  Germany. 

For  the  third  year: 

Baumbach,  Freytag;  perhaps  Goethe  {Hermann  und 
Dorothea)  as  representing  Central  Germany. 

For  the  fourth  year: 

G.  Keller,  K.  F.  Meyer;  Schiller  {Wilhelm  Tell)  as  repre- 
senting South  German  countries. 

But  more  than  that  appeals  to  me  a  classification  of 
texts  on  the  basis  of  theme.  We  want  literature  that  famil- 
iarizes our  students  with  the  foreign  land  and  its  people: 
Germany  and  the  Germans. 

"Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen, 
Muss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen." 

To  take  a  few  typical  texts,  we  could  propose  the  following 
literary  course  where  the  German  spirit  manifests  itself 
thoroly : 

Storm's  Immensee — The  German  as  idealist,  as  dreamer. 

Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien — the  German  in  his  youthful 
pranks. 

Wildenbruch 's  Das  Edle  Blut — the  German,  moral,  just. 

Seidel's  Leberecht  Huehnchen — the  German,  content,  frugal, 
cozy. 

Storm's  Pole  Poppenspaeler — ^the  German  in  his  naivete, 
remoteness  from  bigotry. 

Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten — the  German,  humorous,  ad- 
venturous. 

Baumbach 's  Der  Sckwiegersohn — ^the  German  at  honest 
toil  in  trade  and  scholarship. 

Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben — ^the  German  at  work,  diHgent 
and  faithful. 
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All  of  these  stories  are  intensely  interesting  and  are  such 
as  our  pupils  would  like  to  read  in  English.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  element  of  interest  in  literature,  all  the  more 
as  the  direct  method  is  vitally  concerned  with  thought- 
matter,  with  content.  In  fact,  we  should  encourage  our 
students  to  engage  in  outside  reading  as  much  as  possible. 
Their  appetite  once  aroused,  this  ceases  to  be  a  difficult 
task  but  becomes  on  their  part  a  labor  of  love.  Such  extra 
reading  can  be  of  great  value  when  reports  on  books  read 
at  home  are  brought  to  class  and  discust.  We  have  done 
this  for  years  in  Jamaica  High  School  with  most  gratifying 
results.^ 

Discussions  on  effective  modern  language  instruction 
and  on  efficient  preparation  for  teaching,  on  subject-matter 
and  on  form,  have  their  place.  But  let  us  not  forget  one 
thing  above  all,  that,  in  addition  to  sound  scholastic  and 
professional  training,  lofty  ideals  must  inspire  every  teacher. 
Love  for  his  students  and  a  high  conception  of  his  calling 
should  invariably  supplement  thoro  preparation.  In  this 
very  connection,  I  wish  to  cite  in  translation  a  few  lines  of 
a  book  in  which  is  portrayed  the  ideal  schoolmaster.  I 
have  reference  to  one  of  the  recent  German  Erziehungs- 
romane,  called  Heideschulmeister  Uwe  Karsten  by  Felicitas 
Rose,  where  we  read : 

"Sixty  boys  and  girls!  Sixty  human  souls!  And  in 
each  a  divine  spark,  in  each  a  desire,  a  longing  for  Hght. 
In  each  a  pathetic  petition  to  kindle  this  spark,  to  let  it 
grow,  to  fan  it  incessantly  until  it  develops  into  a  pure  flame. 
And  this  petition  is  made  to  me;  I  am  permitted  to  grant 
it.  Is  there  anything  more  precious?  Schoolmaster! 
People  pronounce  that  word  so  thoughtlessly,  and  yet  no 
one  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  call  himself  thus." 

Cari,  a.  Krause 
New  York 

*  For  outside  reading  consult  A.  Kenngott's  valuable  contribution  in  the 
School  Review,  June,  1914. 


IV 

THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  TOOLS 

Books  are  tools  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  doctor  or 
the  lawyer.  We  hear  an  almost  tiresome  amount  about 
the  cultural  and  recreational  value  of  books  for  the  rural 
community  but  we  do  not  hear  half  enough  about  the  use 
of  books  by  the  farmer  as  tools  of  his  profession.  People 
get  their  culture  by  different  methods  and  certainly  their 
recreation.  Reading  is  the  last  thing  that  appeals  as  recrea- 
tion to  an  individual  who  has  neither  inherited  nor  formed 
the  reading  habit,  and  there  is  much  waste  effort  in  trying 
to  force  books  on  people  who  do  not  want  them.  But 
concerning  the  use  of  books,  bulletins  and  the  pubUcations 
of  the  agricultural  press  by  farmers  in  order  to  become 
better  farmers  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Farmers 
as  a  class,  however,  are  not  good  readers  and  even  the 
bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  often 
receive  scant  attention  at  their  hands.  Information  must 
be  connected  with  what  a  man  already  knows  to  be  of  use, 
and  the  problem  of  getting  the  farmer  to  read  more  than  he 
does  is  a  matter  of  making  connections.  It  is  doubtless 
important  to  create  a  demand  for  books  but  to  supply  the 
demand  that  already  exists  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to  and  should  receive  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
attention  from  everybody  who  is  sincerely  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  country  life. 

A  scientist  writing  recently  said  that  the  indications  are 
that  the  conquests  of  science  in  the  future  will  be  mainly 
over  * 'things  in  the  small."  A  survey  of  human  endeavor 
at  the  present,  would  seem  to  show  that  he  is  right.  There 
is  less  and  less  of  generaHzation  and  more  and  more  of  the 
direct  effort  to  accompHsh  a  specific  single  result.  The 
value  of  the  individual  is  more  appreciated.     "One  thing 
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at  a  time  and  that  done  well"  is  the  working  principle 
of  an  increasing  number  of  people.  Mendel  observed  a 
single  character  of  his  peas  at  a  time,  and  by  this  method 
manifested  a  law  which  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
breeding  of  both  plants  and  animals.  Those  interested  in 
the  question  of  rural  betterment  thru  the  agency  of  the 
printed  page  might  do  worse  than  to  confine  their  attention 
for  a  while  at  least  to  the  means  of  making  connections 
between  the  immense  mass  of  pubUcations  extant  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  the  man  behind  the  plow,  in  the 
interest  of  whose  accomplishment  it  has  all  been  done. 
There  is  no  branch  of  human  toil  in  which  we  are  each  more 
intimately  interested  than  in  the  practise  of  agriculture, 
and  we  wonder  whether  there  can  be  found  a  set  of  men 
anywhere  who  care  as  little  for  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  doing  in  their  line  as  the  farmer.  *'He  is  of  all  individ- 
ualists the  greatest,"  some  one  has  said  and  ''the  poorer  he 
is  as  a  farmer  the  greater  his  individualism. ' '  So  the  problem 
of  connecting  the  practise  and  the  theory  of  farming  has 
become  acute.  The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  have  recognized  it  as  evidenced  by  short  courses 
and  extension  work;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recognized  it  as  shown  by  the  corn  and  other  club  work 
among  the  young  people,  the  demonstration  farms,  the 
county  agent  (of  whom  more  later)  and  the  recently  enacted 
Smith-I^ever  agricultural  extension  bill,  an  epoch-making 
piece  of  legislation;  the  Banking  association  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  it  and  organized  an  agricultural 
committee  which  is  doing  work  of  far-reaching  extent. 
Certain  commercial  firms  have  undertaken  to  set  up  these 
connections  thru  agricultural  propaganda  work,  which  in 
the  case  of  one  corporation  of  which  we  know,  spends 
$60,000  a  year  in  postage  alone,  in  this  branch  of  its  business. 

The  railroads  are  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  their 
own  way,  and  good  is  undoubtedly  being  accomphshed 
by  each  one  of  these  agencies.  But  there  is  a  vast  untilled 
field  still  remaining. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  get  books  to  the  rural  popu- 
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lation  thru  travehng  Hbraries  was  begun  by  the  state  of 
New  York  in  1895.  Since  then  more  than  half  the  states 
in  the  union  have  followed  suit.  Most  of  the  systems  are 
state-supported  but  others  are  the  work  of  women's  clubs, 
boards  of  education  or  railroad  companies.  As  first  sent 
out  these  Hbraries  consisted  of  small  collections  of  books 
in  fixt  groups  which  were  sent  to  different  towns  or  dis- 
tricts where  they  were  kept  until  read  or  until  the  community 
wanted  a  new  set  when  they  were  exchanged  for  another 
lot.  In  some  cases  the  plan  worked  well,  in  others  the 
interest  soon  died  out  and  in  response  to  inquiries  sent  out 
by  the  New  Jersey  commission  in  regard  to  this  lack  of 
interest,  Miss  Askew  reports  such  answers  as  "The  books 
don't  suit  us,"  and  * 'Books  don't  get  us  nowhere."  The 
answers  were  true — a  set  of  books,  tho  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care  by  those  ignorant  of  the  needs  or  tastes  of 
a  special  community,  was  powerless  to  arouse  the  interest 
necessary  to  make  them  of  use.  In  most  cases  reading  has 
to  be  first  purposeful  and  then  recreative.  New  Jersey 
had  put  her  hand  to  the  plow  and  there  was  no  turning  back, 
so  the  travehng  library  commission  decided  to  employ 
people  to  campaign  in  the  interest  of  reading.  * 'These 
people  spoke  at  harvest  homes,  visited  granges,  talked  to 
merchants,  tried  to  interest  the  school  children,  worked 
to  get  the  teachers  to  train  the  children  to  use  books  and 
teach  them  to  turn  to  books  in  after-Hfe  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  the  mechanics  of  reading.  They  drove  thru  the 
country,  stopping  here  and  there  to  visit  farm  houses  and 
hold  wayside  conversations,  trying  to  show  the  people 
how  books  could  come  in  touch  with  their  Hves.  *  *  *  They 
pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  these  Hbraries  was  to  give  the 
country  boy  and  girl  the  same  chance  in  life  as  the  city  boy 
and  girl,  to  enable  them  to  know  and  appreciate  good  Htera- 
ture,  to  give  them  books  to  enable  them  to  find  out  what 
work  they  would  like  to  take  up  and  to  help  them  study 
that  work.  They  showed  that  these  books  were  meant 
to  help  the  farmers  grow  better  potatoes  and  market  them 
to  better  advantage,  to  help  the  farmer's  wife  do  her  cooking 
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with  less  work  and  better  results,  to  help  the  small  town 
merchant  and  artisan  in  their  work,  to  show  the  people 
how  the  country  is  governed  and  keep  them  in  touch  with 
the  poHtical  and  economical  questions  of  the  day  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the 
outside  world  and  give  them  pleasure."  So  writes  Miss 
Askew  in  her  inspiring  article  on  Reading  for  Rural  Com- 
munities. When  a  new  station  was  to  be  established  a 
survey  of  conditions  would  be  made  by  one  of  the  "Hbrary 
visitors"  and  a  library  made  up  of  books  suited  to  the  special 
tastes  and  needs  of  that  particular  section.  In  addition 
to  this,  individuals  wanting  a  special  book  were  encouraged 
to  write  to  the  commission,  and  in  one  case  1500  books  had 
to  be  bought  in  one  year  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
individual  borrowers  who  wanted  special  material.  A 
further  improvement  still  has  been  made  by  using  the  long 
distance  telephone  or  a  personal  letter  to  answer  encyclo- 
pedia questions. 

The  choice  of  a  location  for  a  traveling  Hbrary  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Hbrary  agent.  Post- 
offices  and  crossroads  stores  are  favorite  places,  but  toll- 
gates,  creameries,  schoolhouses,  lighthouses,  fishing 
villages,  log  cabins,  lumber  camps,  factory  settlements 
and  private  homes  are  also  used  as  stations — in  fact  there 
is  no  place  where  people  go  in  the  natural  pursuit  of  business 
that  the  travehng  Hbrary  has  not  been  placed  to  help  and 
interest.  Those  in  charge  of  this  work,  especially  in  the 
large  states,  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  traveling 
Hbrary  to  the  needs  of  the  community  from  one  central 
distributing  point  in  the  state,  and  out  of  this  difficulty  the 
county  Hbrary  plan  has  grown.  This  new  scheme  proposes 
to  estabHsh  libraries  supported  by  the  county,  with  a  central 
clearing  house  and  branches  at  every  post-office,  town  hall, 
school  or  other  center  of  community  Hfe.  Thus  many  sec- 
tions which  at  present  have  no  libraries  will  be  able  to  es- 
tablish them.  If  a  county  has  no  community  large  enough 
to  support  a  Hbrary  unaided,  the  county  Hbrary  plan  will 
enable  all  the  communities  to  club  their  resources  by  levying 
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a  county  tax  for  library  purposes.  The  traveHng  library 
and  county  Ubrary  systems  have  much  in  common,  the  more 
restricted  territory  covered  by  the  county  Ubrary  allows  it 
to  adapt  itself  more  closely  to  local  needs  than  is  possible 
for  the  state  book-distributing  agency.  The  county  Hbrary 
plan  is  in  successful  operation  in  Washington  Co.,  Md., 
Van  Wert  Co.,  Ohio,  and  Portland  Co.,  Oregon,  these 
counties  being  notable  examples  of  the  possibihties  of  the 
work.  CaUfornia  has  a  county  system  which  is  working 
successfully,  and  seven  other  states  have  laws  providing 
for  county  libraries,  altho  all  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
These  states  are  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Washington. 

In  a  very  informing  and  suggestive  paper  read  by  Prof. 
D.  W.  Working  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Washington  in  19 14  the  possibilities  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  agents  for  stimulating  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  rural  libraries  and  for  setting  up  the  highly 
desirable  connection  between  the  farmer  and  the  book, 
by  demonstrating  its  use  as  a  tool  of  great  importance, 
are  ably  shown.  Prof.  Working  says  "The  county  agent  is 
at  the  strategic  point  for  study  and  for  service.  *  *  *  He 
is  the  representative  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  own  state  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station;  he  is  also  the  representative  of  his  county.  His 
aim  is  to  arouse  men  to  an  intelligent  dependence  upon  their 
own  resources.  The  longer  he  works  with  the  farmers  of 
his  county  the  less  will  the  farmers  need  to  depend  upon  him 
for  information  and  for  suggestions  and  for  leadership  in 
their  organizations."  Prof.  Working  sent  out  letters  to 
227  agents  asking  whether  they  were  doing  any  work  with 
traveling  libraries  and  it  is  significant  that  many  of  them 
were  doing  some  such  work  and  almost  all  testified  to  its 
value  and  possibilities.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
these  county  agents  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
interest  in  the  rural  library  and  increasing  its  usefulness 
are  highly  inspiring.  A  number  of  them  from  widely  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  think  that  the  county  agent 
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should  make  himself  an  authority  on  the  books  and  period- 
icals of  use  as  tools  to  farmers  in  his  own  section  of  country. 
This  of  course  means  that  he  would  have  to  evaluate  what 
he  recommends  because  there  is  a  great  deal  published  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture  which  is  almost  worthless  and  only 
supports  the  contention  of  the  non-reading  farmer  that 
"book  farming"  is  valueless.  The  time  has  come  when 
somebody  has  to  weed  out  the  publications  on  agriculture 
and  separate  the  really  valuable,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
deal,  from  the  utterly  valueless  ''popular"  book  on  agri- 
culture, compiled  only  to  sell.  For  agriculture  (so  called) 
has  become  one  of  the  best  selling  subjects  upon  which  one 
can  write.  The  county  agent  who  would  make  up  a  list 
of  books,  bulletins,  circulars  and  periodicals  which  he  can 
recommend  to  farmers  themselves,  and  to  the  rural  libraries 
of  his  neighborhood  which  would  be  only  too  glad  to  buy 
them,  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  all  concerned. 

Miss  Pratt,  State  I^ibrary  organizer  for  New  Jersey 
writes — "Couldn't  each  county  superintendent  give  us 
what  he  considers  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  agriculture 
and  allied  subjects  that  are  suitable  for  his  particular 
county?" 

One  county  agent  in  the  far  west,  where  most  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  by  water  on  the  various 
rivers,  inlets,  bays  and  other  waterways,  is  installing  on 
steam  boats  shelves,  racks  or  some  such  device  to  contain 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  books  and  especially  lists  of 
the  bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, pertaining  to  the  most  important  subjects  of  agri- 
culture as  practised  in  this  particular  section  of  country. 
In  this  same  state  of  Oregon  each  county  agent  is  allowed 
100  books  of  his  own  selection  on  agriculture  from  the 
state  library.  These  he  lends  freely  to  farmers  according 
to  their  desire  and  need.  A  book  or  bulletin  that  exactly 
fits  a  need  or  solves  a  problem  will  do  more  to  develop  the 
reading  habit  than  a  whole  library  of  books  of  only  general 
interest. 

Another  county  agent  suggests  that  it  might  be  well  for 
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the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  arrange  a  typical 
farm  library.  A  list  of  the  books  in  it  might  be  sent  to 
every  county  agent  with  advice  that  he  adapt  it  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  advertise  it  as  widely  as  possible. 

Our  foreign  population  who  are  farming  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  present  a  unique  problem.  Minnesota  is 
making  an  effort  thru  traveling  hbraries  to  reach  with  books 
in  their  own  language  the  aHens,  who  are  farming  in  that 
state.  French,  Finnish,  German,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
traveHng  libraries  are  sent  out  and  six  books  on  agriculture 
are  included  when  requested.  It  would  seem  a  fine  piece 
of  work  for  the  agricultural  colleges  to  publish  reading  lists 
on  agricultural  and  allied  subjects  in  the  languages  of  the 
ahens  within  the  borders  of  the  state. 

Still  another  county  agent  suggests  the  giving  of  books, 
carefully  chosen  and  pertinent,  as  prizes  to  the  club  boys 
and  girls. 

The  enumeration  of  the  suggestions  of  the  county  agents- 
might  be  much  extended  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
the  opportunity  for  usefulness  in  this  line  which  they 
themselves  recognize  and  which  the  state  library  commissions 
and  other  agencies  interested  in  getting  books  to  farmers 
for  use  in  their  work,  may  find  worth  taking  up. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  pressing  thing  now  seems 
to  be  to  establish  the  proper  connection  between  the  sources 
of  information  and  those  in  need  of  it, — ^between  the  printed 
page  and  the  farmer.  The  county  agent  in  his  intimate 
relation  with  the  individual  farmer  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  needs,  is  in  a  position  to  do  much  to  establish  this  con- 
nection. 

No  single  agency,  however,  can  do  it  all.  Each  effort  tO' 
aid  in  the  rural  betterment  desired  by  so  many  can  succeed 
only  thru  hearty  cooperation  with  all  the  forces  working: 
towards  the  same  end. 

Mary  G.  Lacy 
Washington,  D.  C. 


V 

ARE  OUR  SCHOOLS  HITTING  THE  MARK? 

The  last  decade  or  two  has  seen  a  wonderful  expansion 
of  activities  in  the  school  world.  Vocational  training, 
folk-dancing,  recreation  centers,  supervised  play,  prevo- 
cational  work,  continuation  and  industrial  schools  and 
numerous  other  lines  of  effort  have  rapidly  sprung  into 
being  in  the  endeavor  better  to  solve  the  tremendous 
problems  in  our  very  complex  social  structure.  Curric- 
ulums  of  our  high  schools  have  been  broadened,  methods  of 
teaching  old  subjects  revised,  subject  matter  brought 
more  nearly  to  date;  and  this  general  movement  has  in 
like  manner  but  to  a  less  degree  extended  to  the  elementary 
grades.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen  years  of  service  in 
city  school  systems,  during  which  I  can  conscientiously 
say  that  I  have  studied  as  well  as  taught,  I  somehow  find 
myself  increasingly  ill  content  with  city  schools  as  I  find 
them,  and  with  a  constantly  growing  feeling  that  there  is 
something  deeper  and  more  fundamental  by  far  than  all 
this  enriching  and  broadening  of  the  scope  of  school  ac- 
tivities, good  as  it  all  is, — something  which  perhaps  by  neglect 
we  are  to  a  degree  losing,  without  which  all  our  efforts  to 
develop  what  we  should  Hke  to  see  embodied  in  the  coming 
generation  will  surely  prove  futile. 

Were  what  follows  merely  a  complaint,  the  muttering 
of  one  disgruntled  because  of  some  real  or  imaginary 
injury,  or  the  whine  of  a  dyspeptic,  it  were  better  not  written; 
on  the  contrary,  it  comes  from  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
in  reasonably  good  position  in  a  large  city  high  school, 
and  possest  of  a  firm  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
efficiency  in  the  school  system  and  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
the  world,  with  education  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  bringing  it  about.  Nothing  written  here  is  intended  to 
belittle  the  grand  work  in  so  many  directions  ungrudgingly 
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assumed  by  our  great  city  educational  systems,  much  of  it 
in  times  past  performed  by  the  home  and  the  church. 
Time  was  when  in  New  England,  at  least,  practically  every 
person  was  a  church-goer,  and  when  it  was  not  necessary  as 
it  is  now  for  father  or  mother  to  be  away  from  home  at  the 
factory  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (in  winter),  leaving  the 
children  to  their  own  devices,  frequently  with  the  streets 
for  the  most  convenient  playground.  Nor  is  the  present 
condition  of  which  I  shall  speak  due  to  any  wilful  mis- 
guidance or  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  It 
is  rather  one  of  the  natural  results  of  a  period  of  kaleido- 
scopic change,  and  I  believe  will  in  time  meet  with  appropri- 
ate remedy;  indeed  I  have  reason  to  think  that  beginnings 
are  already  being  made. 

I  refer  to  character-building.  That,  I  contend,  is  the 
greatest  function  of  the  school,  and  the  one  which,  with  all 
our  broadening  and  enriching,  we  are  in  danger  uncon- 
sciously of  neglecting,  yet  to  neglect  it  is  the  gravest  evil. 
The  worst  crook  today,  as  ever,  is  the  highly  educated 
crook.  We  of  the  schools  must  assume  this  responsibility 
of  moral  education  in  greater  and  greater  measure.  All 
children  come  to  us,  compelled  to  do  so  by  law;  it  is  not  so 
with  the  church,  and  of  the  home  it  must  be  said,  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  duties  of  the  work-shop  have  decreased 
its  opportunities,  and  that  parents,  even  assuming  that 
they  are  always  competent  for  the  task,  can  spend  less 
hours  with  their  children  than  in  days  gone  by.  More- 
over, in  the  congested  districts  the  daily  grind,  the  struggle 
for  a  mere  existence,  the  difficulties  of  labor  against  capital, 
unemployment,  the  curse  of  drink,  all  have  tended  to  crush 
out  of  a  life  whatever  ideals  of  high  moral  conduct  may  have 
been  there  at  its  beginning,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  do  our 
part  in  reinstating  them  in  the  children. 

The  influences  bearing  upon  character  are  many  of  them 
so  subtle  that  they  often  pass  unnoticed.  One  can  not 
make  a  boy  what  we  want  him  to  be  morally  by  mere 
preaching,  either  in  class  or  in  a  "heart  to  heart"  talk,  good 
as  that  may  be  at  times.     It  is  a  question  rather  of  his 
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whole  environment — the  school  machinery,  his  companions, 
his  books,  his  play,  his  daily  secular  studies.  Fortunate 
indeed  is  the  child  with  a  home  strong  in  moral  example 
and  precept,  and  fortunate  the  teacher  who  has  under  her 
charge  sufficient  pupils  from  such  homes  to  help  set  the 
moral  tone  for  the  class  or  the  school.  All  the  greater  is 
the  need  of  utilizing  to  this  end  in  fullest  measure  every 
environmental  influence  connected  with  a  school,  if,  as 
usual,  it  has  among  its  numbers  some  from  homes  which 
are  confessedly  weak.  I  can  dwell  upon  but  a  few  of  these 
influences  of  school  environment  and  their  moral  effects. 

First,  the  elective  systepi.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  that  this  is  a  wise  provision  in  our 
school  system  and  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  based  on 
the  valid  principle  that  different  individuals  have  different 
aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  was  designed  to  give  those 
aptitudes  freer  play.  But  with  the  consequent  gain  there 
follow  dangers.  Our  old,  fixt  course  had  one  great  asset: 
it  taught  pupils  to  fight  and  conquer  obstacles  in  such  a 
way  that  they  knew  the  joy  of  difficulties  overcome;  the 
elective  system  frequently  shows  an  easy  way  round  the 
obstacle,  allows  the  pupil  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  leaves  him  weak  and  without  the  spirit  of  determina- 
tion. We  find  naturally  capable  boys  choosing  "snap" 
courses,  intended  for  those  of  weaker  mental  caHber,  and 
shunning  those  which  mean  hardest  work  and  highest 
achievement. 

Furthermore,  the  offering  of  election  to  pupils  of  high 
school  age  presupposes  ability  to  choose  wisely.  This 
assumption,  particularly  in  cases  of  pupils  just  passing  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school,  is  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  would  certainly  seem  advisable  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  boy  turned  into  a  pre- 
vocational  printing  course  in  the  elementary  school,  pre- 
sumably because  of  inability  in  more  scholastic  work,  to 
enter  high  school  and  elect  the  most  difficult  program 
offered,  in  preparation  for  a  higher  institution  of  learning! 
Yet  no  statement  of  that  boy's  weaknesses  or  strong  points. 
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his  particular  difficulties  or  probable  line  of  best  procedure, 
came  to  us,  save  the  conventional  report  card,  nor  is  the 
rendering  of  such  a  statement,  I  believe,  as  yet  the  estab- 
lished custom  in  city  school  systems.  As  discouragement, 
discontent,  cessation  of  effort  and  a  general  antagonism  to 
the  whole  idea  of  school  is  engendered  in  a  boy's  mind  by 
the  outcome  of  such  an  unfortunate  choice,  I  think  it  can  be 
classed  as  influencing  the  boy's  moral  attitude. 

My  final  criticism  of  the  elective  system  is  that  unless 
under  good  control  it  may  develop  "rolling  stones,"  pupils 
with  no  concentration,  shallow   and  without  definite  aim. 

The  old  proverb  reads,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  GodUness." 
And  if  it  does  not  lead  directly  to  Godliness,  it  does  lead  to 
increased  self-respect  and  to  life  on  a  higher  moral  plane. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  first  lesson  needed  today  in  congested 
city  districts,  from  the  standpoint  of  health  as  well  as  of 
character.  No  greater  error,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  made 
than  to  relegate  the  study  of  hygiene  to  some  small,  out- 
of-the-way  portion  of  the  high  school  program,  perhaps 
allowing  it  one  period  a  week  and  that  presumably  out 
of  deference  to  state  law.  Man's  most  important  material 
possession  is  his  body,  and  yet  how  little  do  we  teach  con- 
cerning it,  its  working  and  its  care — lessons  which  every 
shop  girl  or  factory  worker  must  or  should  know!  We  do 
indeed  teach  a  species  of  physiology  in  the  grammar  school, 
yet  even  there  the  "one-third  alcohol"  of  our  textbooks 
is  a  common  by- word.  Such  treatment  of  a  live  issue,  a 
treatment  prescribed  in  many  instances,  or  followed  for 
the  simple  reason  that  all  teachers  without  special  training 
in  a  subject  are  of  necessity  slaves  to  a  textbook  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  tends  to  disgust  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
It  is  a  tremendous  piece  of  distortion.  No  one  believes 
more  strongly  in  temperance  or  would  welcome  national 
prohibition  more  quickly  than  I,  but  constantly  to  fling 
denunciations  of  alcohol  at  children  at  an  age  when  in- 
struction in  care  of  the  person  and  of  the  home  is  the  great 
need,  and  the  temptation  to  drink  is  far  away  in  the  future, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  poor  poHcy. 
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As  man's  next  duty  after  learning  to  care  for  himself  is 
to  learn  to  take  his  place  in  the  community,  so  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  moral  truth  that  man  is  his  brother's 
keeper  can  be  more  graphically  taught,  and  will  be,  in  my 
experience,  more  graciously  received,  than  thru  the  lessons 
in  public  hygiene  with  their  many  first-hand  illustrations 
which  naturally  follow  a  study  of  the  hygiene  of  the  person. 
Vaccination,  quarantine,  sewers,  dumps,  garbage  disposal, 
clean  streets,  the  fly  campaign,  pure  water,  boards  of  health, 
the  school  physician,  food  laws,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
all  furnish  live  topics  of  interest,  the  study  of  which  teaches 
the  truth  that  man  can  not  live  by  and  for  himself  alone. 

Hygiene  and  neatness  go  hand  in  hand.  A  littered  house, 
room  or  desk  can  not  be  kept  clean,  and  personal  cleansing 
leads  to  pride  in  personal  appearance.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  that  considerable  practical  application  on  this  ground 
could  be  made  within  the  school  building,  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  tone  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  the  relief  of  the 
janitor,  without  detriment  to  the  health  of  the  pupils.  A 
few  minutes  a  day  of  service  on  a  ''sanitary  squad"  in  in- 
spection of  rooms,  fighting  the  fly  nuisance,  picking  up 
papers,  seeing  that  disposal  of  waste  at  the  lunch  counter 
is  properly  attended  to  by  its  patrons,  might  in  time,  create 
an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  far  different  from  what  now 
obtains  in  even  a  comparatively  well-rated  school.  There 
seems  to  be  an  instinctive  tendency  to  regard  the  picking 
up  of  papers  and  other  litter  in  a  schoolroom  as  some  sort 
of  punishment,  and  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  who  put  it 
on  the  floor.  I  have  little  doubt  that  pupils  found  guilty 
of  thus  dropping  papers  have  been  made  to  pick  them  up — 
I  have  used  this  method  myself — ^but  isn't  it  time  that 
a  more  positive  idea  of  neatness  should  be  established  which 
should  prevent  the  necessity  of  much  cleaning  up,  an  idea, 
moreover,  which  carries  impetus  enough  to  spread  into  the 
home  and  is  strong  enough  within  the  school  to  relieve  the 
teachers  of  the  greater  part  of  their  duties  of  supervision 
in  this  particular  direction? 

I  now  pass  to  what  I  will  characterize  as  false  systems 
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of  machinery.  These  vary  in  importance  from  the  device 
of  a  single  teacher  to  the  management  of  the  whole  school 
or  even  of  a  great  school  system.  I  have  in  mind  a  school 
ruled  (the  word  is  used  advisedly)  by  a  very  well-meaning 
gentleman  who  believed  in  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  Needless  to  say,  the  strain  was  intense 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  only  wonder  was  that 
more  serious  explosions  did  not  occur. 

The  monitorial  system  is  happily  being  discarded  in 
most  places  as  being  both  worthless  and  unmoral.  To 
place  one  pupil  over  others  of  the  same  grade  can  not  but 
encourage  tale-bearing,  suspicion,  jealousy,  charges  of 
favoritism  and  frequent  falsehood.  Yet  I  have  known  of 
a  case  within  the  last  ten  years  where  the  master  went  so 
far  as  to  keep  the  door  to  the  boys'  lavatory  locked,  and 
would  only  allow  its  use  when  another  boy,  no  better  than 
the  applicant,  went  down  with  the  key  and  stayed  to  lock 
the  door  again! 

Not  long  ago,  a  boy  whom  I  know  well  came  home  with 
a  conduct  mark  which  indicated  that  he  was  nothing  more 
than  passable.  The  father,  being  of  an  inquisitive  nature, 
as  well  as  desirous  above  all  things  that  his  son  should  do 
right,  wrote  to  the  teacher,  asking  distinctly  whether  the 
cause  of  the  mark  was  merely  an  overflow  of  boyish  spirit 
or  malicious  mischief  and  antagonism  to  teacher  or  school. 
The  answer  came  back  something  after  this  fashion:  "S. 
marks  himself.  He  does  this  by  reporting  when  he  is  out 
of  order.  I  keep  the  record  of  the  number  of  checks  re- 
ported, deduct  2%  for  each  check  and  place  the  result 
upon  the  report  card."  Dissatisfied  with  this  evasion  of 
the  question,  the  father  telephoned  to  the  principal,  this 
time  getting  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  lack  of  concentra- 
tion was  the  boy's  chief  fault,  that  he  was  manly  and  truth- 
ful, as  well  as  respectful  and  courteous.  From  the  boy  he 
found  that  the  "checks"  were  often  for  such  trivial  things 
as  borrowing  a  pencil  from  a  neighbor  (without  permission) 
to  help  in  completing  his  work,  accidentally  striking  the  desk- 
iron  on  rising,  thus  making  "unnecessary  noise,"  and  even 
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in  the  case  of  one  classmate,  for  doing  the  wrong  example 
on  the  blackboard.  Having  received  this  information,  the 
parent  wrote  again,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
method,  and  received  the  following  in  response  to  the  com- 
ment that  pupils  were  not  always  truthful  in  reporting 
themselves:  "S.,  when  he  told  you  that  children  sometimes 
failed  to  report,  should  have  told  you  a  pertinent  fact  which 
all  the  children  know.  It  is  this :  that  when  a  child  who  has 
been  out  of  order  fails  to  report  it,  I  deduct  two  checks, 
one  for  the  disorder  and  the  other  for  failing  to  report." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  teachers  are  not  all-seeing,  and  that 
this  particular  teacher  had  duties  which  at  times  called  her 
out  of  the  room,  it  seems  hard  not  to  interpret  this  system 
as  one  which  rewards  the  pupil  at  once  sly  enough  in  his 
disorder  to  avoid  detection  and  dishonest  enough  to  fail  to 
report  himself,  and,  conversely,  works  to  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage of  the  pupil  who  is  most  conscientious. 

Incidentally,  this  sketch  portrays  the  attitude  of  many 
a  teacher, — efficient  in  most  ways,  but  with  attention  so 
riveted  upon  a  series  of  marks  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  over 
the  top  of  the  mark-book  to  see  the  pupil  beyond.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  type  of  school  machinery  is  more  often 
confined  to  a  single  room  than  extended  thru  an  entire 
building. 

By  far  the  most  crying  evil  in  its  effect  upon  the  morals 
of  pupils  today  is  our  common  marking  system,  greatest: 
in  its  harm  aHke,  because  its  use  is  widest  spread,  because 
it  warps  a  pupil's  whole  outlook  on  life,  and  because  the 
reports  based  upon  it  give  the  parents  an  untruthful  account 
of  their  childrens'  school  progress.  That  is  a  pretty  strong 
arraignment.  Before  presenting  the  evidence  let  me  de^ 
fine  our  common  marking  system  as  one  in  which  results  of 
scholarship  are  exprest  in  a  series  of  letters,  figures  or  per- 
centages, based  upon  a  standard  of  passing  determined  by 
the  work  of  previous  classes  or  the  average  work  of  the 
class  in  question. 

An  oft-quoted  remark  of  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  former 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston,  runs  to  the  effect  that 
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"any  teacher  who  fails  more  than  20%  of  her  class  stamps 
herself  at  once  as  inefficient  and  incompetent."  This, 
being  interpreted,  means  that  the  mental  pabulum  must  be 
so  adapted  to  the  flock  that  the  pupil  four-fifths  of  the  way- 
down  in  mental  capacity  shall  be  able  to  master  it  and  pass. 
That  is  probably  a  fair  estimate  of  the  usual  standard  on 
which  pupils  are  graded,  points  allowed,  diplomas  granted, 
participation  in  athletics  permitted.  A  pupil  receiving 
this  grade  "gets  by,"  proudly  shows  his  parents  his  report 
card,  and  is  content.  Why  shouldn't  he  be?  All  that  he 
is  interested  in  depends  on  "getting  by;"  higher  marks  are 
nothing  but  empty  honors,  not  essentials.  If  he  passes, 
there  is  no  application  of  whip  or  spur;  he  goes  on  without 
too  much  effort,  enjoys  the  society  of  the  school  and  the 
distinction  of  belonging  to  the  class  of  19 — .  Thus  he  is 
allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  to  develop  habits  of  idleness, 
shiftless  waste  of  time,  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  of  work, 
and  wrong  ideals  of  a  well-spent  life,  instead  of  diligence, 
steadiness,  reliability  and  fideHty  to  his  own  best  self. 
The  motto  "get  by"  has  supplanted  that  better  one, 
"do  your  best." 

And  this  spirit  permeates  all  activities  where  the  pupil 
comes  in  contact  with  authority.  Right  for  right's  sake 
fails  to  enter  into  his  calculations  as  it  should.  Some  days 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  stop  a  pupil  coming  up  from  the  lunch 
room,  food  in  hand  and  eating  as  he  came.  "Don't  you 
know  that  you  are  expected  to  eat  only  in  the  basement?" 
I  asked.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  thought  I  could 
get  away  with  it."  The  answer  is  typical.  Boys  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  not  doing  their  best,  yet  show  no  sign 
of  wishing  to  improve.  Ambition,  except  in  a  minority 
of  cases,  seems  lacking. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  marking  is  on  the 
wrong  basis.  Instead  of  contrasting  each  pupil's  actual 
achievement  with  his  own  capabihties,  the  present  plan 
is  to  contrast  all  with  the  performance  of  the  weak  and 
relatively  incapable.  The  emphasis  is  tiu-ned  away  from 
making  the  best  of  self  to  outstripping  or  equalling  somebody 
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else.  This  is  not  so  in  the  realm  of  sport  to  a  similar  de- 
gree. What  runner,  well  knit  and  sound  of  wind,  would 
congratulate  himself  on  being  able  to  keep  up  with  a  bunch 
of  cripples?  Rather,  he  constantly  strives  to  better  his 
own  record,  even  tho  he  may  have  surpast  all  others.  And 
the  majority  of  contests  are  not  "scratch,"  but  handicaps. 

The  parent  who  receives  the  report  does  not  often  take 
this  fact  into  account.  To  him  the  mark  is  rather  achieve- 
ment relative  to  ability,  on  the  part  of  his  own  child,  than 
comparison  of  his  child  with  another  far  less  gifted.  He  does 
not  know  that  four-fifths  of  the  class  are  expected  to  be 
past  by  the  teacher.  He  does  not  see  the  mythical  "average 
child,"  but  rather  sees  his  own  in  the  flesh,  sees  his  possibili- 
ties, sometimes  even  sees  his  imperfections.  And  so,  by 
the  symbolism  employed  on  the  report  card,  he  is,  I  say, 
misled. 

I  have  seen  cases,  too,  where  the  same  mark  was  in  one 
instance  a  disgrace  and  in  the  other  an  honor.  In  our  school 
we  mark  by  letter,  C  indicating  a  mark  passing,  but  low. 
William  B.,  a  boy  none  too  strong,  the  oldest  of  a  family 
of  four  children,  whose  father  was  dead,  worked  afternoons 
selling  papers  and  contributed  the  largest  share  of  all  to  the 
support  of  the  family.  Study  did  not  come  easily  to  him, 
but  he  was  ambitious  and,  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  finished 
the  year  with  C  in  all  his  subjects.  To  him  these  marks 
were  a  matter  of  great  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  Rupert 
L.,  a  boy  of  better  ability  and  far  more  powerful  physique, 
coming  from  a  home  where  no  work  was  required  from  him 
and  where  he  received  every  comfort,  idled  his  way  along 
thru  the  year,  doing  just  enough  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.     To  him  his  C  marks  were  a  positive  disgrace. 

How  shall  this  whole  matter  be  remedied?  My  own 
feeUng  is  that  first  of  all  this  false  standard  of  marks  must 
be  abolished.  With  it  will  pass  away  both  the  fetichism 
which  clings  about  marks  with  the  sometimes  dishonest 
work  done  to  obtain  them,  and  the  cumbersome  systems 
of  checks  and  percentages  which  so  often  occupy  a  teacher's 
time  enough  to  make  her  forget  that  the  living  pupils  are 
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the  main  concern.  Substitute  therefor  a  regular  monthly 
statement  in  answer  to  only  two  questions: 

(i)  How  nearly,  in  your  opinion,  is  this  pupil  making 
the  best  of  his  abilities  as  a  scholar? 

(2)  Is  he,  so  far  as  you  have  observed  this  month,  manly 
and  straightforward  in  his  dealings  both  with  school  officials 
and  with  his  classmates? 

This  statement  should  be  made  out,  in  place  of  a  mark, 
by  each  teacher  to  whom  the  pupil  recites,  and  should  con- 
tain, if  possible,  some  suggestion  for  improvement,  the  whole 
then  being  sent  home  and  signed  in  the  customary  way. 
In  addition,  from  time  to  time,  an  estimate  of  the  pupil's 
abiHty  in  the  Hues  pursued  should  be  made  and  sent  to  the 
parent,  and  discussion  invited  on  the  trend  of  education 
which  would  probably  bring  best  results  in  each  individual 
case,  with  a  view  to  the  best  educational  guidance  possible. 
There  would  be  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  such  a  report, 
and  the  competitive  feature  would  be  absolutely  withdrawn. 
Sympathetic  personal  contact  would  take  the  place  of  much 
soulless  machinery. 

This  need  not  complicate  the  matter  of  promotion, 
diploma  credit,  and  the  Hke.  The  only  true  criterion  here, 
even  at  present,  is  the  probable  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  successfully  to  carry  on  work  of  a  more  advanced 
grade  than  that  just  finished,  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  of 
course  being  given  him  in  all  cases.  That  is  virtually  what 
a  "passing  mark"  means  now.  But  by  aboHshing  the  old 
machinery  with  its  apparently  fixt  standard  of  passing,  the 
emphasis  is  entirely  shifted  from  the  "getting  by"  idea, 
which  involves  comparison  of  the  strong  with  the  weak, 
to  the  view  which  confronts  each  boy  with  his  own  individual 
best,  and  that  only. 

If  this  seems  too  radical,  and  some  sort  of  mark  be  in- 
sisted on,  I  should  suggest  a  fraction,  the  denominator 
standing  for  relative  ability,  the  numerator  for  achievement 
in  comparison  to  that  ability.  Thus,  marked  on  a  scale  of 
10,  Allen,  with  ^/^,  would  be  a  boy  of  excellent  ability  and 
making  good  use  of  his  talents.  Baker,  with  ^/j,  considerably 
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less  able,  yet  conscientiously  trying,  Gray,  with  Vs,  a  pupil 
of  good  power  but  far  from  doing  his  best.  An  added  value 
to  this  fractional  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the 
two  terms  gives  in  a  rough  way  an  estimate  of  presumable 
total  efficiency  in  the  subject.  This  form,  however,  I 
should  recommend  for  olhce  record  only,  still  insisting  that 
what  goes  home  should  go  as  a  plain  statement.  No  men- 
tion of  a  standard  "passing  mark"  should  come  to  the  ears 
of  a  pupil. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  today  lies  in  getting  pupils 
to  be  honest,  not  with  others,  but  with  themselves.  I,  for 
one,  feel  that  we,  as  school  teachers,  have  either  individually 
or  collectively  been  in  some  measure  to  blame  for  this  con- 
dition, and  that  it  is  we  who  as  a  body,  by  modifying  our 
methods,  must  take  the  lead  in  remedying  it  and  the  other 
conditions  mentioned,  if  not  by  the  means  here  suggested, 
perhaps  by  others  far  superior.  Certain  it  is  that  serious 
problems  of  this  nature  are  before  us  and  we  must  face  them 
squarely.  We  can  not  complain  justly  if,  placing  before 
the  pupil  low  moral  ideals,  we  find  developing  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  our  sowing,  in  the  form  of  young  men  and  women 
lacking  in  ambition,  shallow  and  without  strength  of  char- 
acter. 

CarIvKTon  E.  Preston 

Bngush  High  Schooi. 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 
ADAPTATION 

Of  the  three  departments  of  education,  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher,  the  first  has  received  altogether  the 
most  attention,  and  the  latter  are  open  to  the  most  improve- 
ment as  regards  what  the  educational  world  can  do  to  im- 
prove its  own  work.  In  what  follows  secondary  education 
will  be  considered,  but  much  of  what  is  advanced  will  be 
applicable  to  higher  education,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  work  in  the  high  school  is  weak  in  three  important 
particulars:  First,  it  is  hberal  where  it  should  be  strict, 
and  strict  where  it  should  be  Hberal ;  second,  it  is  speciaHzed 
where  it  should  be  broad,  and  then  later  admits  of  a  low 
standard  of  specialization  where  it  should  require  a  much 
higher  one;  third,  its  course  of  study  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  it  does  not  at  all  adapt  pupils 
to  the  course  of  study. 

The  high  school  is  altogether  too  Hberal  in  allowing  pupils 
to  select  their  own  courses,  and  then  too  strict  in  holding 
them  to  these  courses  once  they  are  selected.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  youth  of 
America  that  have  made  the  vital  decision  as  regards  the 
courses  they  took.  Those  in  control  have  given  options 
from  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  to  the  end  of 
university  courses  and  the  young  have  chosen  what  they 
preferred.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  let  them  do  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  question  admitting  of  and  worthy  of  careful 
study.  In  these  days  of  efficiency  in  business  and  manu- 
factures it  has  been  found  that  only  investigation  and  tabu- 
lation of  data  secured  can  determine  definitely  what  work 
a  person  should  do.  Is  not  the  same  probably  true  in 
education  ? 

At  the  present  time  perhaps  the  greatest  criticism  that 
can   be   brought  forward   against   secondary   education  is 
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that  courses  of  study  and  requirements  in  them  are  too 
rigid.  The  long  speciaHzed  courses  are  well  enough  in 
theory  and  practically  they  are  satisfactory  for  perhaps 
25%  of  those  who  take  them,  but  such  a  wastage  is  too 
great  to  make  them  anything  but  an  educational  crime. 
They  have  the  further  weakness  that  if  the  pupil  changes 
his  plan  after  starting  on  one  of  these  courses,  he  can  not 
without  great  inconvenience  change  his  course. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  problem  of  teaching  is 
not  how  to  teach  bright  pupils  but  how  to  keep  the  dull 
ones  from  holding  the  class  back.  Dull  pupils  almost  always 
consume  a  greatly  disproportionate  part  of  the  time  of 
instruction  in  having  their  difficulties  explained  and  in 
waiting  for  their  slow  coming  answers.  Any  scheme  of 
education  which  furnishes  a  solution  of  this  difficult  matter 
or  approximates  to  furnishing  one  is  worthy  of  close  ex- 
amination. 

When  pupils  enter  on  a  new  study  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
in  advance  whether  they  are  going  to  meet  many  difficulties 
or  are  to  make  steady  and  easy  progress.  Some  pupils 
will  develop  unexpected  interest  and  strength  while  others 
will  be  more  or  less  confused  and  overcome  by  the  obstacles 
they  meet.  No  one  can  be  quite  sure  in  advance  what  will 
happen.  The  probability  is  that  pupils  that  have  been 
strong  intellectually  and  physically  before  will  continue  to 
make  rapid  progress,  and  that  those  who  have  been  slow 
and  weak  in  learning  will  continue  to  be  laggards.  Be- 
sides this  one  also  the  following  seem  to  be  rules  of  pretty 
general  appHcation:  With  rare  exceptions  bright  pupils 
have  some  point  or  points  of  weakness,  and  weak  pupils 
have  some  one  or  two  studies  in  which  if  they  do  not  excel 
they  can  at  least  make  a  good  standing. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  months  a  teacher  of  a  class  can  almost 
invariably  make  a  division  of  its  members  into  three  sec- 
tions: Section  I,  containing  strong  pupils  who  regularly 
do  good  work;  Section  II,  pupils  who  while  not  strong  do 
fair  to  good  work  and  at  any  rate  do  not  hold  the  class, 
back  by  their  dulness  and  slowness  in  the  study;  Section  III^ 
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pupils  who  have  not  mastered  the  elements  of  the  study  as 
they  went  along,  are  getting  Httle  or  no  comprehension 
of  what  they  study  and  are  dragging  the  class  back  by  their 
dulness  and  lack  of  interest.  One  of  three  things  can  be 
done  with  this  third  section;  it  can  either  be  continued  on 
in  the  class,  demoted,  or  transferred  to  another  subject. 
Usually  it  is  continued  because  it  can  not  be  demoted. 

Thus  we  see  the  present  system  is  too  Hberal  in  allowing 
pupils  to  select  their  courses  and  too  strict  in  continuing 
them  in  these  courses  once  started  in  them. 

The  early  specialization  of  courses  in  the  high  school 
seems  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  classical  course  in 
colleges  which  was  followed  later  by  other  specialized  courses 
that  divided  the  field  with  it.  But  the  first  years  of  the 
high  school  course  is  too  early  a  time  to  specialize  much. 
What  is  needed  is  a  broad  foundation.  If  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, EngUsh,  science  and  history  are  all  essential  for  a 
satisfactory  educational  groundwork,  then  all  should  be 
taken  by  every  pupil.  Ex-President  Taft  asserted  at  a 
recent  educational  gathering  that  American  youth  are  often 
as  much  as  three  or  four  years  behind  German  youth  of 
the  same  age.  He  accounted  for  this  in  part  at  least  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  there  is  too  much  freedom  of 
choice  given  the  pupils  and  not  enough  definite  requirement 
of  essentials  from  all. 

The  EngUsh  language  is  an  unique  one  among  modem 
tongues.  The  Romance  languages  came  directly,  speaking 
broadly,  from  the  Latin.  The  Teutonic  language  or  lan- 
guages are  complete  in  themselves.  It  is  only  the  English 
language  that  may  be  described  as  biHngual.  The  significant 
words  in  common  every-day  use  by  the  masses  are  perhaps 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
languages  as  regards  their  source.  But  here  arises  a  very 
curious  truth,  viz.,  that  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  words 
almost  without  exception  carry  pictures  with  them  more 
or  less  vivid,  the  Latin  words  on  the  contrary  rarely  do. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  sentence  the  words,  fact,  exception, 
and  vivid,  convey  to  the  English  reader  no  root  pictures 
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to  make  more  real  their  meaning.  The  Anglo-Saxon  all 
do  carry  such  picture  meaning.  An  American  child  at 
play,  even  before  he  enters  school,  picks  up  all  the  important 
Anglo-Saxon  words  with  their  root  pictures.  The  philos- 
opher at  his  desk,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  to  look  up 
in  the  dictionary  the  root  meaning  of  a  common  English 
word  derived  from  the  Tatin  to  make  sure  he  is  using  it 
correctly  in  some  new  environment  of  words.  It  must  be 
tolerably  clear  to  any  one  whose  vision  is  broad  that  a  study 
of  English  beyond  the  most  elementary  ground  should 
include  some  study  of  this  all-embracing  language.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  for  giving  other  reasons  besides  the  one 
described  from  among  the  numerous  reasons  for  the  study 
of  I^atin.  The  reader  may  fill  these  in  for  himself.  It 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  claim  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  every  secondary  pupil  who  knows  some  Latin  is  helped 
thereby  in  his  EngHsh.  It  is  conceded  that  persons  who 
know  nothing  about  Latin  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  It  is  only  those  who  have  looked 
most  carefully  into  this  matter  who  appreciate  fully  the 
importance  of  this  study  to  the  average  man.  Webster  felt 
called  on  to  put  these  root  meanings  foremost  in  his  dic- 
tionary. Even  the  war  news  nowadays  is  in  precise  lan- 
guage. One  unfamiliar  with  Latin  misses  a  part  of  nearly 
every  sentence  in  this  news.  Herein  doubtless  lies  one  of 
the  most  forcible  reasons  for  the  average  reader  preferring 
criminaHty,  gossip,  and  light  matter  generally  to  matters 
of  weight.  To  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  sub- 
ject matter  itself  is  added  a  vagueness  due  to  the  words 
used.  Anyone  who  has  ever  read  any  foreign  language 
knows  what  this  means.  Matters  of  state  concerning  which 
the  ultimate  decision  lies  with  this  reader  as  a  voter  are 
past  over  by  him  for  the  same  reason. 

But  if  specialization  is  emphasized  too  much  early  in  the 
high  school  course,  it  is  not  emphasized  enough  at  the  end. 
This  comes  about  from  classes  carrying  too  much  dead 
weight  of  weak  material.  The  specialized  courses  at  the 
last  should  contain  only  the  cream  of  the  school  as  re- 
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gards  ability  along  the  special  line.  As  it  is  now,  pupils 
are  held  in  the  courses  long  after  their  limit  of  ability'^to 
appreciate  what  they  are  at  work  on  has  been  exceeded. 
Having  put  their  hand  to  the  plow  of  a  certain  course, 
the  aim  is  to  finish  it,  not  finish  it  well.  Tho  they  may  be 
doing  passable  work,  their  real  function  is  to  hold  back 
the  brightest  pupils  from  doing  their  best.  The  outcome 
is  that  altogether  too  low  a  standard  of  scholarship  is  at- 
tained and  specialization  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  failure 
at  both  ends  of  the  curriculum. 

The  third  topic  referred  to  above  relates  to  the  subject 
of  adaptation.  The  question  is,  can  students  be  adapted 
to  courses  as  well  as  courses  be  adapted  to  students?  Can 
courses  be  constructed  with  the  idea  of  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number?  Can  pupils  be  switched 
from  these  courses  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  that  they 
are  not  profiting  as  they  should  from  their  work,  and  that 
without  loss?  Can  major  and  minor  courses  be  arranged 
in  a  practical  way  without  prohibitive  cost  which  will  offer 
the  option  of  major  and  minor  courses  in  the  different 
studies,  so  that  if  a  pupil  is  found  to  be  weak  in  a  sub- 
ject and  not  much  interested  in  it,  he  should  take  the  minor 
course  and  save  time  for  another  study? 

By  the  title  adaptation,  used  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  meant  the  selection  of  a  coiu-se  of  study  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  pupils  without  reference  to  long  courses  of 
study,  and  after  that  the  continuous  adaptation  of  courses 
to  pupils  and  also  pupils  to  courses  thruout  the  whole  cur- 
riculum, this  object  being  attained  in  the  following  way: 

1.  The  giving  to  all  pupils  a  broad  training  covering 
more  or  less  work  in  all  the  cultural  and  vocational  subjects 
so  that  each  pupil  is  tested  along  the  various  lines  of  in- 
terest and  ability. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  courses  of  work  in  such  a  way  that 
neither  those  who  drop  subjects  to  take  up  others  nor  those 
who  continue  on  with  them  will  have  their  best  interests 
affected  nor  will  be  losers  by  this  plan. 

3.  The  securing  the  requirement  that  pupils  shall  special- 
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ize  along  some  line  as  by  the  present  plan  of  continuous 
course  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  of  pupils. 

4.  The  arrangement  of  major  and  minor  courses  in  cer- 
tain studies  such  as  history,  so  that  either  a  major  course 
or  a  minor  can  be  taken,  the  major  course  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  minor. 

5 .  The  appointment  of  a  council  whose  duty  it  is  to  trans- 
fer pupils  from  courses  of  studies  in  which  they  are  not 
succeeding  to  others.  Such  transfers  should  be  made 
from  the  advice  of  either  teacher  or  pupil  and  preferably 
with  the  consent  of  both. 

6.  In  case  of  change  of  plan,  pupils  to  be  allowed  to 
go  back  and  make  up  work  found  too  hard  for  them  when 
first  taken,  in  case  this  seems  advisable  to  the  council. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  impression  of  administrators  would 
be  that  whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  such  a  plan 
are,  it  would  be  impossible  of  execution.  On  the  face  of 
the  matter  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  lie,  first,  in  the  framing 
of  courses  in  such  a  way  that  neither  those  who  drop  out 
of  them  nor  those  that  remain  in  them  would  suffer  educa- 
tional loss,  and,  second,  in  the  resulting  complexity  of  the 
program  of  studies.  Of  these  two,  doubtless,  the  latter 
would  cause  the  greater  trouble. 

As  regards  the  first  of  the  above-described  difficulties, 
it  would  have  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  the  work 
in  studies  and  courses  would  have  to  be  entirely  rearranged 
and  changed  to  suit  the  new  plan,  but  this  would  present 
no  insuperable  difficulty,  perhaps  in  many  instances  no 
difficulty  at  all.  Probably  Latin  and  mathematics  would 
offer  greater  difficulties  for  this  plan  than  any  other  subjects. 

Such  a  course  in  Latin  as  that  proposed  here  could  well 
begin  with  the  formal  memorizing  of  Latin  prefixes  and 
suffixes  and  roots  which  are  the  base  in  the  more  common 
EngHsh  words  derived  from  the  Latin.  This  knowledge 
could  be  immediately  appHed  and  a  study  of  EngHsh  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  reading  of  some  EngHsh  classic 
abounding  in  common  Latin  words.  As  regards  learning 
Latin,  this  would  be  going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown; 
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as  regards  learning  English,  it  would  be  starting  at  the  foun- 
dation, viz.,  the  Latin  tongue.  This  study  should  be  con- 
tinued until  a  considerable  body  of  words  is  mastered  and 
could  well  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  first  declension  of 
nouns  and  later  by  the  first  conjugation  of  verbs  with  a  few 
words  from  other  declensions  and  conjugations  so  as  not 
to  mislead  the  pupil  into  thinking  there  was  only  one  of 
each.  The  object  in  this  could  be  to  develop  the  idea  of 
agreement  in  different  parts  of  sentences.  The  importance 
of  this  agreement  is  not  appreciated  enough  by  those  who 
know  EngHsh  only,  since  there  is  so  little  of  agreement  re- 
quired in  the  English  language.  This  study  of  grammar 
naturally  calls  for  a  Httle  reading  of  Latin  in  which  among 
other  things  some  idea  of  the  order  of  words  in  sentences 
is  learned.  In  this  study,  both  EngHsh  and  Latin  grammar 
should  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  each  language  throw- 
ing Hght  on  the  other.  To  this  could  be  added  for  the  first 
semester's  work  whatever  work  seemed  wise  and  helpful 
to  the  teacher.  The  second  semester's  work  would  naturally 
grow  more  technical,  and  the  third  semester's  more  tech- 
nical still  and  so  on. 

Considering  next  the  course  in  mathematics  it  can  be 
said  that  the  first  s'emester's  work  should  include  the  four 
simple  operations  with  simple  integral  quantities  in  algebra, 
simple  fractions  with  numerical  denominators,  simple 
equations  in  one  and  perhaps  two  unknown  quantities  with 
appropriate  problems  and  some  study  of  the  simpler  equa- 
tions of  physics;  also  a  course  in  geometry  which  would 
include  the  acquiring  of  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  simple  propositions  of  geometry  as  used  in 
physics.  The  second  semester's  work  should  include  fac- 
toring and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  first  semester's  work  together  with  other 
more  advanced  topics  as  desired  such  as  square  root,  radicals 
and  quadratics. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  show  that  courses  can  be  con- 
structed in  Latin  and  mathematics  which  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions already  outUned;     that  is,    pupils  can  either  con- 
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tinue  on  in  them  or  drop  them  without  loss.  Moreover, 
if  this  plan  can  be  carried  out  in  these  branches,  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  other  branches.  Of  course,  if  a  pupil  who  has 
dropt  mathematics  determines  later  to  become  an  engineer, 
he  will  have  to  go  back  and  bring  up  his  mathematics.  With 
a  motive  and  added  years,  he  may  be  able  to  master  matter 
that  he  would  have  failed  in  at  the  earlier  stage. 

There  are  one  or  two  objections  or  seeming  objections 
to  this  idea  of  adaptation  that  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  argued  that  a  subject  dropt  just  because 
it  is  hard  for  a  pupil  may  contain  and  usually  does  contain 
elements  in  which  the  pupil  needs  to  be  strengthened  and 
that  in  the  dropping  they  will  be  lost.  It  may  also  be 
argued  that  repeated  transfers  to  other  lines  of  study  will 
give  the  pupil  the  impression  that  he  is  naturally  weak  and 
inefficient,  and  it  may  be  contended  that  weak  pupils  will 
gravitate  naturally  into  poor  and  unsatisfactory  classes. 
Then  also  it  can  be  said  that  pupils  may  even  sham  inability 
in  a  subject  they  anticipated  would  be  difficult  in  order 
to  get  out  of  it,  thus  deceiving  inexperienced  teachers. 
To  these  objections  it  may  be  replied  that  the  value  of  an 
education  consists  largely  in  the  acquiring  of  a  capacity  and 
ability  to  learn  or  master  that  which  is  needed  to  carry  out 
one's  plans;  in  the  power  of  attention  and  appHcation  to 
whatever  matter  is  in  hand;  in  the  acquiring  of  the  ability 
to  see  things  generally  in  their  broad  relations;  and  in  the 
attaining  of  a  kind  of  philosophy  which  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  directing  its  possessor  in  the  conduct  of  his  every-day 
affairs. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  confidence  and 
assiu-ance  in  his  ability  to  do  whatever  task  is  set  before 
him  plays  a  very  large  part  in  success  of  every  kind  both 
in  school  and  out.  This  confidence  is  called  courage  or 
morale  in  an  army,  credit  or  faith  in  the  future  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  "pep"  in  an  athlete,  and  optimism  in  an  indi- 
vidual. Without  it,  success  along  any  hue  is  difficult  of 
attainment. 

Now  nothing  quite  so  much  takes  away  this  confidence 
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in  himself  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  being  compelled  to 
continue  a  study  for  which  he  has  no  Uking,  and  in  which 
he  is  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  as  he  goes 
forward.  If  something  might  be  lost  occasionally  by  the 
adaptation  plan,  it  is  clear  that  far  more  frequently  a  great 
deal  would  be  gained.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  the  idea  of  transferring  pupils  is  not  to  be  left  to  their 
whim,  but  that  the  transfer  would  represent  the  judgment 
of  trained  experts  after  full  consideration  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  particular  cases  in  hand.  It  probably  would  not 
always  be  wise  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  council, 
something  being  left  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent  and  child. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  multiplicity  of  courses,  it 
may  be  observed  that  with  laggards  and  weakHngs  eUmi- 
nated  from  advanced  courses,  classes  and  courses  can  be 
combined  in  a  way  that  would  not  otherwise  be  feasible 
at  all.  With  members  of  classes  brought  together  on  ac- 
count of  natural  ability  in  the  subject,  juniors  can  be  put 
with  seniors  or  even  sophomores  with  seniors  without  much 
loss  of  effectiveness.  Then  the  effort  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  work  for  pupils  in  the  earHer  years  of  the  course  would 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  ground  covered 
in  the  several  subjects  and  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
classes.  In  the  ways  suggested  and  others,  the  difficulty 
arising  from  a  too  great  multiplying  of  classes  can  be  avoided 
to  a  great  extent. 

To  summarize  the  ground  covered  in  the  preceding  it  may 
be  said  that  if  to  fit  the  person  to  the  job,  and  the  job  to 
the  person,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the  world's 
work,  then  it  should  likewise  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
in  the  school  world.  In  America  we  resent  the  idea  of  put- 
ting men  in  classes  and  castes  and  keeping  them  there  by 
the  social  and  legal  restrictions.  In  the  same  way  we  should 
resent  the  same  thing  in  the  school  world.  As  far  as  one 
can  see  the  thing  aimed  at  can  be  attained  only  in  some 
such  way  as  already  outlined. 

Joseph  V.  CoiyUNS 

Stbv^ns  Point,  Wis. 


VII 
SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

A  dozen  years  ago  a  small  pamphlet  was  published  by  the 
Public-School  Publishing  Company,  at  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  entitled  The  danger  of  using  biological  analogies 
in  reasoning  on  educational  subjects.  If  this  pamphlet 
bore  no  author's  name  it  would  be  fairly  easy  from  internal 
evidence  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  educational 
conservative.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  at  all  surprized  to  find 
that  the  author  was  W.  T.  Harris  who  was  then  known  and 
is  still  remembered  as  one  who  was  suspicious  of  many  new 
developments  in  education  and  exceedingly  able  in  re- 
vealing his  suspicions.  "For  many  years,"  he  says,  ''I 
have  been  attracted  and  afterwards  repelled  by  one  theory 
and  another  relating  to  education,  which  undertook  to 
reason  from  the  body  to  the  mind — ^from  the  brain  to  the 
soul — from  the  events  of  animal  life  to  the  events  of 
•spiritual  life — and  to  explain  the  latter  thru  the  former.^ 

The  tendency  which  he  here  describes  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  his  or  to  this  generation.  Indeed,  in  the  field 
of  education  one  may  almost  say  that  all  of  the  great  out- 
standing theories  are  based  upon  analogies  drawn  from  one 
or  other  of  the  sciences,  or  at  any  rate  from  the  sciences  and 
arts.  The  process  of  education  is  one  of  molding,  polishing, 
filling,  drawing-out,  digestion,  growth.  The  teacher  is  a 
potter,  a  weaver,  a  storehouse  of  fact,  a  gardener.  The 
pupil  is  clay,  or  a  rough  stone,  or  an  empty  tablet  or  a 
plant  in  a  kindergarten.  In  the  same  manner  successive 
generations  have  regarded  their  schools.  Now  they  are 
factories,  now  storehouses,  and  now  gardens.  Here  is  food 
for  thought.  This  excessive  use  of  analogy  does  not  appear 
in  the  field  of  science.  Physics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  to  an  ever-increasing   degree  biology  take  pride  in  an 
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unmetaphorical  or  technical  vocabulary.  The  word  which 
the  physicist  uses  must  be  a  plain,  unpoetic,  descriptive 
symbol.  Bodies  move,  expand,  contract,  approach  other 
bodies,  and  weigh.  In  a  similar  manner  biology  persists  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals  to 
terms  of  mathematics  and  mechanism.  If  we  suggest  to  the 
physicist  that  a  given  body  moves  in  response  to  desire  or 
that  the  stone  loves  the  earth  intensely  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  we  are  clearly  out  of  the  realm  of  physics.  Physics 
has  no  place  for  such  poetic  interpretation.  Biologists 
seem  best  pleased  to  describe  the  action,  let  us  say  of  a  bee, 
in  the  same  impersonal  and  objective  manner.  Maeterlink 
writes  poetry  about  the  bee  but  not  science,  they  say. 
Psychology  is  apparently  following  the  same  ideal.  A  well- 
known  and  exceedingly  influential  American  psychologist 
writes,  "Indeed,  while  little  has  been  done  in  comparison 
with  what  still  remains  to  do,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
principle,  every  single  problem  that  can  now  be  set  in 
psychology  may  be  set  in  quantitative  form.  The 
psychological  textbooks  of  the  next  centiuy  will  be  as  full 
of  formulas  as  the  textbooks  of  physics  are  today.  "^  The 
program  of  the  behaviorists  seems  to  be  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Why  should  we  explain  even  human 
actions  in  terms  of  consciousness  when  we  can  resort  to 
biological  formulas?  Is  it  not  clear  upon  reflection  that  a 
subject  begins  to  be  called  a  science  just  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  use  strictly  human  interpretation  of  any  part  of  the 
world?  Economics  and  sociology  are  sciences  whenever 
they  talk  of  capital,  labor,  the  consumer,  profit,  the  poor, 
and  remain  sciences  until  they  introduce  such  terms  as 
friendship,  conscience,  or  moral  ideal.  We  may  go  further 
— does  not  history  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  science  when  it  be- 
comes an  economic  interpretation  of  history?  Carlyle's 
History  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  example,  is  not  scientific 
history.  It  is,  we  are  told,  more  properly  termed  philosophy, 
which  seems  to  some  to  be  even  less  worthy  of  considera- 
tion than  poetry  and  imagination. 

2  Titchener,  Textbook,  p.  223. 
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Perhaps  no  one  would  dispute  the  claim  that  the  sciences 
individually  and  collectively  are  committed  to  the  very 
procedure  which  Harris  describes  in  the  above  quotation. 
"Morgan's  canon"  or  the  law  of  parsimony,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  epitomizes  this  method.  'In  no  case,"  says 
Morgan  in  his  Introduction  to  comparative  psychology,  ''may 
we  interpret  an  action  as  the  outcome  of  the  exercise  of  a 
higher  psychical  faculty,  if  it  can  be  interpreted  as  the  out- 
come of  the  exercise  of  one  which  stands  lower  in  the 
psychological  scale. "^  We  must  interpret  the  complex  in 
terms  of  the  simple ;  the  higher  in  terms  of  the  lower. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  question  the  pro- 
cedure of  any  science.  The  worker  in  his  particular  science 
is  the  best  judge  of  the  methods  to  be  used  to  accomplish 
the  aim  of  that  science.  That  method  is  undoubtedly  best 
which  brings  most  cosmos  out  of  the  original  chaos  of  fact 
with  which  the  science  works.  The  question  worth  while 
here  is  one  regarding  the  application  of  such  methods  to  the 
problems  of  education.  Specifically,  there  are  two  prob- 
lems which  I  should  like  to  raise,  (i)  In  what  sense  is 
education  a  science?  (2)  What  is  the  value  of  analogies 
drawn  from  the  other  sciences  in  helping  us  to  solve  the 
problems  of  human  education? 

No  reader  of  the  current  literature  on  the  subject  can 
fail  to  have  noticed  an  increasing  number  of  references  to 
the  science  of  education.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  ref- 
erences are  intended  for  sarcasm,  but  the  notion  is  gradually 
and  rather  rapidly  spreading  that  education  is  a  science. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  argument.  We  are  told  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  present  generation  education  was 
carried  on  in  a  hit-and-miss  manner ;  that  just  as  the  healing 
art  of  medicine  has  passed  thru  the  stage  of  empirical 
knowledge,  abandoned  its  vague  and  general  notions  of 
power  and  vital  processes  and  has  come  at  last  out  upon  the 
broad  plateau  of  scientific  knowledge,  so  education  will  one 
day  become  a  science  of  character  building.  When  that 
day  dawns  we  may  expect  to  predict  the  result  of  a  teacher's 
'  P.  53. 
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influence  as  we  can  now  foresee  the  eflFect  of  a  drug  upon  the 
human  body. 

What  we  need  is  the  exact  coefficient  of  the  educated 
person.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  worthy  as  such 
a  goal  is,  it  lies  far  distant  in  an  uncertain  future.  To 
make  a  Washington  or  a  Frances  E.  Willard  is,  so  far  as  our 
present  sight  goes,  a  work  for  gods,  not  for  men.  Never- 
theless this  is  by  no  means  an  argument  to  the  point,  for  it 
does  not  even  raise  a  presumption  that  the  desired  knowl- 
edge is  never  to  be  ours  because  it  is  not  ours  now.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  is  a  natural  process  of  character  forma- 
tion, which  I  think  few  would  question;  our  next  step  unless 
we  prefer  to  be  downright  skeptics  is  to  argue  that  this 
process  may  be  made  intelligible  to  the  human  mind.  In 
other  words,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  the  orderly  character  of  the  educative  process 
how  can  we  conclude  that  man  can  not  discover  the  laws  of 
education  just  as  he  discovered  the  laws  of  astronomy  or  of 
medicine?  The  objection  of  complexity  is  not  significant 
for  if  the  subject  matter  is  master  able,  given  time  and 
courage,  man  will  master  it.  The  alternative  position  that 
the  field  of  education  is  extra-scientific  is  one  which  few 
today  would  take.  The  past  history  of  science  too  clearly 
indicates  the  futiHty  of  trying  to  put  arbitrary  Hmits  to 
scientific  genius.  We  scarcely  now  dream  of  dividing  up 
the  world,  geographically  as  it  were,  into  the  realm  of 
science  and  the  realm  of  the  supernatural  or  the  realm  of 
knowledge  and  the  realm  of  faith.  It  seems  fairly  evident 
therefore  that  if  there  is  not  already,  at  least  there  may  be 
in  the  future  a  real  science  of  education. 

But  what  would  such  a  science  be  and  upon  what  would 
it  be  based?  Probably  no  one  would  be  rash  enough  to 
assume  the  rdle  of  the  prophet  in  such  a  matter,  but  we 
may,  I  think,  promote  the  cause  of  such  a  science  by  re- 
flection upon  possible  ways  in  which  it  might  develop.  In 
the  first  place,  like  all  sciences  it  would  be  an  organized 
body  of  knowledge  within  a  given  field  of  human  interest. 
We  need  not  raise  the  question  here  of  how  the  field  is 
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marked  off  from  other  fields.  Let  us  be  as  unsophisticated 
about  such  questions  as  possible  and  say  that  a  science  of 
education  would  be  an  organized  body  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  theory  and  process  of  becoming  cultured, 
learned,  or  efficient.  The  three  words,  more  or  less 
synonomous,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  divergent  views 
of  the  aim  of  education.  In  the  matter  of  organization  it 
seems,  then,  that  the  science  of  education  might  be  like  any 
other  science.  It  might  also  be  expected  to  be  based  upon 
wide  and  systematic  observation  and  experiment  as  other 
sciences  are.  Again,  its  procedure  would  be  closely  kindred 
to  the  procedure  of  physics,  chemistry  or  any  other  science 
in  its  use  of  hypothesis  and  in  its  manner  of  verification. 

So  much  may,  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  go  unchallenged. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  scientific  method  which  explains 
the  high  in  terms  of  the  low?  Must  our  science  of  educa- 
tion be  dehumanized.'*  A  glance  at  the  educational  work 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  scientific  will  reveal  a  definite 
tendency  toward  dehumanization  of  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion. The  same  tendency  is  discoverable  in  other  so-called 
social  sciences.  The  concrete  individual  human  being  is 
repeatedly  treated  as  a  mere  unit  in  a  social  pattern.  Such 
phrases  as,  the  child,  and,  adjustment,  have  supplanted, 
children,  and,  character  building.  Many  seem  to  believe 
that  when  the  educational  situation  is  put  in  mechanical, 
statistical,  or  at  least  quasi-mechanical  terms  we  are 
simplifying  it.  This  conclusion  is  fairly  open  to  grave 
question.  When  we  have  successfully  labeled  or  grouped 
or  numbered  the  children  have  we  a  deeper  or  a  more 
shallow  basis  for  our  practise?  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  it  is  more  shallow.  Bergson  has  convinced  most  of 
his  readers  and  thru  them  the  general  public  that  life  can 
never  be  completely  stated  in  a  rationalistic  equation.  If 
we  follow  him  in  this  we  may  certainly  get  the  meaning  of 
the  doubt  raised  in  the  above  question.  When  it  is  decided 
that  a  child  is  defective,  for  example,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  teacher  will  forget  everything  else 
about  him.     Here  is  the  pit.     The  child  is  defective,  but — 
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"the  gates  of  the  future  are  open."  We  may  not  Uke  to 
admit  it  and  this  is  precisely  our  danger  for  we  have  labeled 
him  and  we  want  the  label  to  stick.  We  have  named  him 
and  henceforth  let  him  be  just  that  and  no  more.  Living, 
conscious  beings  capable  of  ideas  and  ideals — tho  the  ideas 
be  relatively  few  and  the  ideals  but  just  higher  than  the 
attainment — fit  but  ill  into  the  machine-made  boxes  of 
the  statistician.  The  more  rigid,  and  therefore,  from  a 
certain  viewpoint,  the  more  scientific  these  classifications 
become  the  more  violence  they  may  do  to  the  real  process 
of  education. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  statistics  and  classification 
but  let  us,  by  all  means,  have  them  and  not  let  them  have 
us.  This  is  a  warning  more  or  less  appropriate  in  all  scien- 
tific study.  Scientists  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  dogma- 
tism but  in  the  work  of  education  a  failure  to  leave  the 
gates  of  the  future  open  would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
Why?  Because  in  no  science  except  those  called  social 
is  it  necessary  to  take  the  ideals  of  human  beings  into  ac- 
count. By  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  the  other 
sciences  set  about  to  solve  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  their 
subject  matter  physical  and  natural  sciences  take  no  in- 
terest in  what  Aristotle  called  final  causes.  Vis  a  tergo 
is  the  motive  in  our  sciences  of  matter  and  motion  and 
space,  and  to  an  ever-increasing  degree  in  biology  and 
psychology.  This  seems  practicable  in  dealing  with  the 
mind  which  psychology  knows,  but  with  the  minds  of  men 
how  utterly  inadequate!  "Rational  purpose  is,"  says 
Hobhouse,  "and  will  always  in  the  end  be  recognized  as 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  activity  of  mind,  and  tho  it 
may  fairly  enough  be  maintained  that  the  mind  is  more 
than  its  purposes,  and  that  the  purposes  themselves  grow 
and  take  definite  shape  in  the  very  process  of  execution, 
this  is  only  to  contend  that  the  mind,  as  we  know  it,  is 

still  imperfectly  aware  of  itself  and  its  own  meanings 

A  mere  vital  impulse  may  blow  like  the  wind  where  it 
listeth,  so  that  none  can  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth.     But  creative  or  rather  plastic  mind  is  that  which 
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moves  towards  ends  which  are  worth  reaching,  and  be- 
cause they  are  worth  reaching.  It  gets  a  better  view  of 
them  as  it  advances,  not  so  much  because  they  are  nearer 
as  because  its  own  nature  as  mind  is  being  all  along  developed 
by  its  activity  and  its  experience,  and  this  development 
means  precisely  that  its  purposes  are  clearer,  more  har- 
monious and  more  comprehensive."^ 

In  raising  this  distinction  between  an  educational  science 
and  some  older  ones  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  supernatural. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  man  is  too  holy  to  be  handled  with 
the  hard  gloves  of  science.  The  distinction  is  rather  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  difference  between  abstract  units  which 
stay  placed  and  living  minds  which  are  moved  by  conscious 
ideals.  If  human  education  is  to  be  a  science  it  must  be  a 
science  of  human  education,  not  a  pseudo-science  made  up 
of  scraps  of  dehumanized  physics  and  biology.  We  do 
not  get  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  a  child  by  the  study 
of  a  dog.  We  can  not  construct  a  science  of  education  if 
we  keep  our  eyes  glued  to  a  microscope.  There  is  one  thing 
at  least  which  we  shall  never  see  there — an  ideal.  We 
must  reverse  our  methods  to  some  extent  and  interpret 
the  lower  in  terms  of  the  higher — man's  action  in  terms 
of  his  destiny  and  his  self -created  ideals.  To  this  there 
is  no  parallel  in  natural  science. 

But  this  leads  naturally  to  the  second  of  our  questions — 
What  is  the  value  of  analogies  drawn  from  other  sciences 
in  helping  us  solve  the  problems  of  human  education? 
In  general  an  analogy  should  be  safe  and  useful  in  propor- 
tion as  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  corresponds  point 
by  point  to  the  subject  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Thus  in 
so  far  as  the  mind  can  be  said  to  resemble  clay  education 
may  truly  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  molding.  In  what- 
ever respect  mind  is  an  empty  pot,  education  is  a  fiUing. 
These  analogies  have  largely  gone  out  of  fashion.  They 
are  dismist  with  the  now  rather  trite  saying  that  they  are 
based  upon  a  static  conception  of  mind  whereas  we  now 
know  that  mind  is  dynamic.     This  means  that  we  have 

<  Development  and  Purpose,  p.  xxviii. 
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found  an  aspect  of  mind  which  is  neither  like  clay  nor  like 
an  empty  vessel. 

The  analogies  in  this  generation  are  drawn  mostly  from 
biology.  Indeed,  they  are  so  close  to  us  that,  often  for- 
getting that  they  are  figures  of  speech,  we  take  them  for 
very  truth.  We  are  solemnly  informed  that  the  school 
is  a  selective  agency,  that  the  pupil  is  an  organism,  that  the 
curriculum  is  the  means  of  survival,  and  that  the  aim  of 
education  is  efficiency  altho  what  we  should  say  is  that 
biology  treats  the  school  as  a  selective  agency,  and  the 
pupil  as  an  organism.  The  parent  for  very  obvious 
reasons  does  not  look  upon  his  child  as  an  organism,  but  he 
looks  upon  him  as,  let  us  say,  a  potential  Shakespeare  or  a 
town  loafer.  Who  shall  say  that  the  parent's  prejudice 
is  not  a  safer  guide  to  our  practise?  It  is  too  easy  to  make 
abstractions  from  man  as  he  is  when  we  measure  him  with 
biological  formulas.  Man  is  doubtless  an  animal,  but  he 
is  also  man,  and  perhaps  a  god. 

The  limitation  of  biological  analogy  is  particularly  ap- 
parent when  we  try  to  argue  from  survival  value  to  human 
judgments  of  worth.  America  is  just  now  shocked  at  the 
claim  of  a  German  author  that  the  weak  have  no  claim 
upon  the  strong;  that  the  war  of  nations  is  justifiable  as  a 
part  of  nature's  program — "Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw." 
Is  this  a  hard  doctrine?  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  if  we  persist  in  applying  the  theory 
to  fields  in  which  it  does  not  belong.  That  might  makes 
right  is  the  only  criterion  of  worth  that  biology  has  in  stock. 
Life  is  a  struggle  for  survival  in  which  the  stronger  by 
hypothesis  must  win.  But  human  Hfe  is  a  struggle  for 
character  in  which  the  winner,  far  from  depriving  his  fel- 
low of  success,  promotes  that  success  in  his  own  victory. 

A  few  months  ago  a  book  was  published  which  under- 
took to  epitomize  the  voluminous  writings  of  a  venerable 
and  influential  educator.  To  those  who  had  read  the  writ- 
ings themselves  there  must  have  been  a  feeling  that  their 
author  was  leaning  rather  hard  on  biological  analogies, 
but  when  the  digest  of  his  work  is  given  to  us  with  his 
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sanction  it  is  astonishing  to  find  such  figures  of  speech  as 
he  uses.  The  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  an  all-consum- 
ing desire  for  race-preservation  and  self-preservation. 
The  be-all-and-end-all  is  to  ''assist  nature"  and  the  theory 
is  frankly  labeled  the  "biological  view  of  education." 
There  is  still  some  room  for  skepticism.  The  ancients 
had  some  semblance  of  truth  when  they  declared  that 
nature  does  everything  badly.  The  ends  of  nature  are  by 
no  means  always  the  ends  which  human  beings  count  good. 

The  ridiculousness  of  riding  a  good  horse  to  death  is 
seen  in  the  application  of  this  ''biological  view"  to  some 
specific  problem,  as  of  women's  education.  In  an  outline 
of  woman's  education  in  the  above-mentioned  book  we 
are  told  that  the  girl  is  to  be  taught  from  infancy  that  it 
is  her  function — her  peculiar  function — to  reproduce.  She 
is  therefore  not  to  be  contaminated  with  languages— one 
tongue  is  enough  for  a  woman,  says  Milton — her  study  of 
science  is  to  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  botany  and  zoology 
which  have  specific  reference  to  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  she  is  to  have  special  training  in  the  science  and 
art  of  motherhood.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  located  in  the  forest  of  nowhere.  Over 
the  entrance  are  blazoned  these  words:  "Be  fruitful  and 
multiply."  The  student  is  to  study  poetry  (marital,  but 
not  martial) ;  language  sufficient  to  express  her  fundamental 
sex  Hfe  and  desire;  science  enough  to  illustrate  her  sexual 
life;  history  enough  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  repro- 
duction; and  religion  enough  to  encourage  her  to  do  what 
she  now  knows  to  be  her  duty^ — i.  e.,  to  reproduce.  If 
this  is  a  shocking  ideal  of  human  education  it  is  none  the 
less  quite  in  harmony  with  many  of  the  ideals  and  prac- 
tises of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  logical  result  of  the 
careless  use  of  biological  analogy. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  of  October  2,  19 14, 
ex-President  Eliot  sums  up  his  analysis  of  the  European 
war  in  this  language:  "American  sympathies  are  with 
the  German  people  in  their  sufferings  and  losses,  but  not 
with  their  rulers,  or  with  the  military  class,  or  with  the 
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professors  and  men  of  letters  who  have  been  teaching  for 
more  than  a  generation  that  Might  makes  Right.  That 
short  phrase  contains  the  fundamental  fallacy  which  for 
fifty  years  has  been  poisoning  the  springs  of  German  thought 
and  German  policy  on  public  affairs." 

Is  it  too  much  like  moraUzing  to  say  that  American 
teachers  should  take  heed  and  look  well  to  the  figures  of 
speech  which  they  use  lest  an  analogy  enslave  us  and  be- 
tray us  into  a  falsehood? 

The  answers  to  our  questions  must  then  be:  (i)  Surely, 
there  may  be  a  science  of  education  in  a  general  sense, 
but  it  must  remain  human  if  it  is  to  be  true  and  significant. 
(2)  Analogies  are  useful  if  carefully  applied.  The  careless 
application  of  analogy,  however,  which  is  bhnd  to  subtle 
and  far-reaching  differences  in  subject  matter,  may  lead 
us  into  false  practises  and  inhuman  aims.  Let  us  use 
all  the  help  that  any  science  can  give,  but  with  all  our 
getting  we  should  get  understanding.  Human  education 
is  more  than  growth  or  adjustment — ^it  is  conscious  strug- 
gle toward  an  ideal. 

H.    G.    TOWNSEND 
Smith  Coli^bge 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  BOSTON 

The  opening  recently  of  Boston's  new  Public  High  School 
of  Commerce  with  accommodations  for  1800  students 
is  an  event  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  distinctly  more 
than  the  mere  addition  of  a  splendid  structure  to  that 
city's  school  equipment.  It  may  be  accepted  as  exempH- 
fying  anew  and  significantly  Boston's  endeavor  to  adjust 
public  education  to  public  needs.  This  new  school  plant 
is  the  result  of  a  determination,  born  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
few  practical  Boston  minds,  that  the  city's  school  system 
should  meet  certain  newly  crieated  economic  conditions 
with  new  and  adequate  opportunities  for  training,  formu- 
lated in  the  curriculum  and  equipment  of  a  new  type  of 
secondary  school  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  modern  com- 
merce, viewed  as  a  constructive  science. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  of  1906  undertook  the 
reaHzation  of  such  a  school.  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
had  earlier  applied  themselves  to  the  problem  from  points 
of  view  similar  to  Boston's.  Both  those  cities  were  able 
to  offer  Boston  much  that  was  both  helpful  and  hopeful 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  example.  But  neither  city 
offered  the  example  of  a  school  which  entirely  satisfied 
the  Boston  conception.  So  Boston  applied  herself  to 
create  a  school  which  would  realize  as  far  as  possible  her 
own  ideals.  And  for  some  years,  despite  handicaps  inci- 
dent to  temporary  and  restricted  quarters,  those  details 
have  been  exempHfied  in  a  manner  to  beget  unquaHfied 
endorsement. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  pertinent  to  remark  that  the 
speedy  consummation  of  the  project  as  a  practical  working 
experiment  was  due  particularly  to  the  admirable  initia- 
tive of  Mr.  James  J.  Storrow.  Incident  to  a  notable 
leadership    in    Boston's    commercial    regeneration    thru    a 
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modem  and  progressive  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in 
its  educational  reconstruction  thru  a  new  and  construc- 
tive school  board,  Mr.  Storrow  was  serving  the  city  as  the 
first  chairman  of  that  board,  and  was  at  once  the  inspira- 
tion and  achieving  spirit  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  And  it  may  be  stated  unquali- 
fiedly that  the  school  and  its  problems  have  had  no  more 
consistent  advocate  and  friend  than  the  present  chairman 
of  the  school  board,  Mr.  Michael  H.  Corcoran,  another 
business  man  of  public  spirited  interest  in  Boston  and  its 
people  and  of  enlightened  vision  for  their  future. 

During  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  the  temporary 
establishment  of  the  school  the  school  board  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  providing  a  permanent  school  plant. 
The  completion  of  this  plant  ready  for  a  public  service 
quite  incalculable  in  its  far  reaching  influence,  may  well 
be  regarded  as  a  fact  of  significance  to  both  organizations- 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  promotion  of  construc- 
tive commerce.  Certainly,  it  should  indicate  impressively 
something  of  what  educators,  both  administrators  and 
teachers,  are  trying  to  do  for  commerce. 

A  retrospect  of  the  educational  progression  of  the  past 
forty  years  reveals  the  fact  that  the  advance  has  been 
mainly  in  directions  dictated  by  scientific  accompHshment. 
Education  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  scientific  advance 
and  to  ally  itself  with  science  for  the  extension  of  scientific 
achievement. 

This  educational  advance  first  formalized  itself  in  the 
establishment  of  technological  schools.  But  those  tech- 
nological and  allied  schools  concerned  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  with  problems  of  production.  They  gave  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  economics  of  distribution.  And  yet  it. 
is  readily  apparent  that  coexistent  with  the  need  of  high 
skill  in  production  is  the  need  of  channels  for  disposing  of 
the  things  produced,  and  for  a  machinery  of  distribution. 
Production  calls .  for  distribution  and  exchange  as  neces- 
sary accompaniments.     A  producer  must  have  a  market.. 
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And  the  making  of  markets  and  the  creation  of  trade  are 
plainly  matters   of  the  understanding   of   conditions. 

The  development  of  a  school  of  the  type  of  the  Boston 
High  School  of  Commerce  demonstrates  how  the  modern- 
izing tendency  in  education  towards  the  practical  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  problems  of  production  contemplated 
in  technological  education  and  has  sought  to  meet  the 
problems  of  distribution  by  applying  educational  forces 
as  means  to  ends  under  the  newer  aspect  of  educational 
specialization  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  commercial 
education;  or  more  properly,  education  for  commerce. 
This  latter  term  better  distinguishes  it  from  the  older  so- 
called  commerical  courses,  long  misnomers  in  the  curric- 
ulums  of  many  high  schools.  For  commercial  educa- 
tion as  understood  by  modern  educators  deals  primarily 
with  the  economics  of  distribution. 

That  educational  opportunities  of  this  type  are  made 
available  indicates  the  appreciation  upon  the  part  of  edu- 
cators of  the  increasing  demands  that  are  made  upon  the 
abilities  of  business  men  by  the  changing  character  of  com- 
mercial affairs.  The  past  two  decades  may  be  said  to 
have  witnessed  changes  that  make  necessary  an  entirely 
new  order  of  ability  in  business  life  and  demand  a  superior 
training.  These  changes  mean  much  more  than  mere 
growth  of  commercial  operations  or  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  business  enterprises.  They 
are  fundamental  changes  in  conditions  and  methods* 
These  conditions  have  brought  problems  for  the  solution 
of  which  experience  furnishes  no  precedents.  To  solve 
them  there  is  needed  a  grounding  in  principles,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  broad  underlying  laws.  The  modern  busi- 
ness leader  besides  needing  a  sound  education  in  order 
that  he  may  think  clearly,  needs  the  ability  to  accurately 
trace  effect  to  cause;  he  needs  a  training  that  will  enable 
him  to  understand  and  to  meet  the  new  conditions  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves  under  new  and  varying 
aspects. 

Naturally,  the  type  of  education  for  commerce  to  meet 
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these  demands  must  be  planned  upon  broad  Hnes.  Sound 
education  of  whatever  type  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
must  produce  fully  developed  men,  and  this  must  be  true 
of  education  which  would  contemplate  fitting  men  for  a 
commercial  life,  quite  as  well  as  of  education  that  prepares 
for  the  older  professional  careers.  And  education  for  com- 
merce proposes  to  effect  as  full  an  intellectual  development 
as  any  secondary  school  course,  tho  utilizing  as  a  basis 
of  that  development  the  purely  and  allied  commercial 
branches.  It  sets  for  itself  certain  ideals  such  as  the  culti- 
vation of  intellectual  power,  and  what  is  quite  as  difficult 
and  important,  the  acquisition  of  ability  to  apply  power. 

But  modern  education  for  commerce  does  not  overlook 
the  fundamental  requirements  of  training  common  to  all 
proper  systems  of  developing  the  human  mind.  It  does 
not  propose  reHnquishing  the  training  instruments  of 
admitted  excellence  and  employing  only  commercial  courses 
or  courses  of  merely  informational  character. 

Thus  we  may  understand  the  new  type  of  education 
for  commerce  to  be  an  education  that  trains  broadly  in  an 
understanding  of  the  economics  of  distribution  as  applied 
to  trade  and  commerce,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
wide  training  in  general  culture.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
broad  cultural  training  together  with  special  equipment 
for  commercial  leadership. 

More  definitely  stated,  education  for  commerce  as  a 
subject  for  secondary  school  specialization  is  instruction 
which  aims  to  inculcate  the  principles  which  govern  trade 
and  mercantile  transactions.  It  does  not  mean  the  turn- 
ing out  of  an  expert,  but  a  training  in  the  essential  rudi- 
ments which  will  make  young  men  more  capable  to  fill 
positions  in  the  business  world. 

It  must  be  a  training  sound  educationally.  A  school 
of  commerce  of  the  new  type  can  not  be  a  duplicate  or  com- 
petitor of  the  old  so-called  business  or  commercial  college 
of  private  proprietorship,  incomplete  and  indefinite  in 
scope.  A  school  of  commerce  as  a  branch  of  a  pubHc 
school  system,  in  order  to  win  and  hold  the  favor  of  educa- 
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tors  and  of  its  business  community,  must  do  more  than 
merely  send  out  clerks  and  good  stenographers  and  good 
bookkeepers.  Mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits  are 
today  the  channels  into  which  a  great  number  of  young 
men  put  their  energies,  and  it  is  naturally  the  endeavor 
of  educators  to  prepare  them  as  best  they  can  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  life  work  with  more  courage  and  to 
make  the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  general  high 
school  aims  to  give  that  general  training  which  is  common 
and  desirable  to  members  of  all  the  professions;  just  as  a 
manual  training  high  school  does  not  undertake  to  prepare 
students  to  be  carpenters,  machinists  or  engineers,  but  does 
aim  to  give  that  general  training  which  is  common  to  all 
the  various  branches  of  skilled  manual  labor ;  so  a  high  school 
of  commerce  does  not  undertake  to  turn  out  a  merchant, 
a  banker,  or  an  expert  in  transportation  or  in  insurance; 
but  it  aims  to  give  a  training  and  a  body  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  found  equally  useful  in  any  of  these  and 
similar  occupations. 

A  secondary  school  curriculum  based  upon  these  ideas, 
worked  out  in  detail  by  competent  administrators  and 
executives  and  taught  by  experienced  teachers,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  an  education  for  commerce  of  the  modern 
conception. 

This  is  the  type  of  education  for  commerce  which  the 
Boston  PubHc  High  School  of  Commerce  is  exempHfying. 
Since  it  is  a  new  work  extending  into  fields  as  yet  affording 
but  Uttle  in  the  way  of  educational  models,  this  school  is 
plainly  engaged  in  a  work  of  leadership  among  secondary 
schools.  To  an  extent  this  school  is  showing  the  way  in 
this  comparatively  new  direction  of  educational  endeavor. 
Naturally  and  wisely,  it  has  taken  to  itself  whatever  seemed 
of  proven  worth  in  the  short  experiences  of  the  few  schools 
which  have  attempted  similar  work.  Already  it  has  con- 
tributed much  that  has  been  notable  and  significant. 
Now,  estabHshed  in  its  own  especially  designed  school 
plant,  it  naturally  comes  into  the  possession  of  opportuni- 
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ties  conducive  to  the  reaHzation  of  new  and  even  great 
possibiHties  in  the  service  of  both  modern  speciaHzed  sec- 
ondary education  and  of  a  greater  commercial  Boston. 

James  Drey 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE   AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION   OF   UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSORS 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educationai^  Review: 

May  I,  as  a  long-time  reader  and  a  sometime  correspon- 
dent of  the  EducationaIv  Review,  invite  attention  to  an 
interesting  article  on  an  important  phase  of  education  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Nation,  pubhshed  in 
New  York? 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  there  was  organized, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  everyone,  an  American  Association 
of  University  Professors.  Its  declared  objects  were  ad- 
mirable and  it  set  out  to  accomplish  them  with  some  vigor. 
My  attention  and  that  of  others  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
was  attracted  by  the  fact  that  at  its  first  meeting  this  as- 
sociation voted  formally  to  exclude  from  its  membership 
those  university  professors  who  are  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  occupying  administrative  posts.  It  was  my 
feeling  at  the  time  that  this  action  was  unwise;  that  it 
attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  of  interest  where  none  ex- 
isted ;  and  that  it  would  probably  result  in  the  early  demise 
of  the  new  and  hopefully  started  association.  Our  ex- 
cellent university  professors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  blest  with 
very  much  capacity  to  transact  even  the  most  ordinary 
business,  parliamentary  or  other,  and  they  are  certain  to 
get  into  deep  water  and  into  serious  trouble  if  they  exclude 
from  their  councils  those  of  their  number  who,  having  shown 
special  competence  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
organization  of  educational  work,  have  been  assigned  to 
tasks  of  that  kind. 

The  unfortunate  results  that  must  naturally  follow  from 
the  action  taken  by  this  association  at  its  first  meeting  have 
evidently  followed  much  sooner  than  was  expected  by  any- 
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one.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  article  in  The  Nation 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  is  signed  by  William 
MacDonald  who  is,  I  think,  a  professor  of  history  at  an 
eastern  college  or  university,  possibly  at  Brown. 

After  pronouncing  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  held  at 
Washington,  December  31-January  i,  a  disappointment 
on  the  ground  that  the  choice  of  both  the  place  and  the  time 
of  meeting  was  open  to  serious  objection,  and  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  was  depressingly  small.  Professor 
MacDonald  goes  on  to  say  ''the  business  meeting,  occupy- 
ing two  of  the  three  sessions,  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  the  fabled  moment  of  creation,  when  the  earth  was 
without  form,  and  void,  and  when  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  The  officers  of  the  Association,  whose 
industry  and  devotion  no  one  could  question,  had  apparently 
allowed  themselves  to  become  so  engrost  with  the  issue  of 
academic  freedom  as  to  leave  them  no  time  for  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  Association  as  a  whole. 
The  minutes  of  the  first  annual  meeting,  upon  whose  record 
the  proper  treatment  of  important  matters  depended,  could 
not  be  found  when  called  for.  A  form  of  constitution, 
reported  by  a  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred  a 
year  ago  for  'styHstic  revision,'  was  hurriedly  accepted, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  discussion  of  it  revealed 
serious  omissions,  obscurities,  and  inconsistencies.  A  num- 
ber of  recommendations  from  the  council  were  so  loosely 
framed  as  to  make  it  difficult  either  to  appraise  or  to  act 
upon  them;  while  the  entire  list  of  nominations  for  council 
membership,  printed  and  distributed  to  members  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting,  had  to  be  withdrawn,  the  secretary 
explaining  that  they  were  all  unconstitutional.  If  time- 
honored  parliamentary  procedure  could  have  attended  in 
the  form  of  an  embodied  spirit,  it  would  have  fled  in  chagrin 
at  the  recklessness  with  which  its  most  elementary  principles 
were  overridden." 

"Such  criticism  might  properly  be  withheld  if  nothing 
more  were  involved  than  an  amiable  informality  of  pro- 
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cedure,  or  tolerance  of  a  tentative  scheme  of  organization 
as  a  working  basis.  Unfortunately,  however,  conditions 
were  more  serious.  So  far  as  the  program  or  the  report  of 
the  council  was  concerned,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
pressing  problems  of  organization  and  administration  had 
really  been  approached.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  months 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  important  committees 
were  appointed  or  had  organized;  the  council  itself  had 
held  no  meeting  until  a  few  hours  before  the  first  business 
session,  altho  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  conduct 
business  by  correspondence;  and  only  one  standing  com- 
mittee reported.  The  names  of  more  than  500  proposed 
members — ^in  itself  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  widespread 
interest  of  university  men  in  this  new  undertaking — were 
dumped  upon  the  Association  without  being  printed,  and 
were  accepted,  with  a  few  deletions,  en  bloc,  without  op- 
portunity for  effective  consideration  by  the  members  pres- 
ent, and  with  misgivings  as  to  the  degree  of  attention  given 
to  them  by  the  council.  The  extremely  important  question 
of  the  formation  of  local  or  regional  groups,  and  their 
proper  relation  to  the  main  body,  elicited  only  a  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  recommendation  from  the  council,  and 
was  referred  back  for  further  consideration.  A  council 
of  thirty  members,  made  up  of  members  scattered  thruout 
the  United  States,  is  not  likely  to  meet  save  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association; 
and  the  outlook  for  careful  consideration  of  necessary 
business  by  so  cumbersome  a  body  is  not  hopeful. 

''Clearly,  if  the  Association  is  to  become,  as  every  one  of 
its  members  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will  become,  an  effec- 
tive means  for  organizing  and  voicing  professorial  opinion 
and  conserving  professorial  interests,  it  must  bestir  itself. 
Another  such  meeting  as  that  at  Washington,  and  the  As- 
sociation will  be  dead.  Until  professors  realize  that  in- 
tellectual eminence  is  not  the  same  thing  as  organizing 
ability,  that  rights  are  not  to  be  safeguarded  simply  by 
asseverating  them,  and  that  the  observance  or  recognized 
parhamentary  order  in  debate  is  the  most  expeditious  way 
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of  doing  business,  the  'usurpation'  of  presidents  and  govern- 
ing boards  will  continue.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  its  career, 
the  Association  has  come  unhappily  to  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
It  ought  to  be  the  immediate  and  continuing  concern  of 
every  member  that,  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  the 
Association  shall  be  effectively  and  vigorously  organized." 
Does  not  this  make  it  plain  that  our  excellent  friends, 
the  professors,  need  help,  and  that  before  their  promising 
association  is  permitted  to  go  to  smash  they  should  call 
for  help  from  those  skilled  and  trained  in  educational 
administration,  whether  as  deans,  as  presidents  or  even  as 
trustees?  May  it  not  be  that  the  very  best  protectors 
of  the  interests  of  university  professors  are  the  competent 
university  officers  who  themselves  occupy  administrative 
positions?  At  all  events,  this  is  a  question  which  many  of 
us  here  are  asking  with  some  insistence.  We  do  not  want 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  to  fail, 
but  fail  it  certainly  will  unless  it  retires  from  its  suicidal 
position  that  a  professor  who  is  incompetent  for  business  or 
unused  to  it  has  some  esoteric  professional  interest  that  is 
not  shared  by  the  professor  who  is  competent  for  business 
and  used  to  it. 

A   I^OOKKR-ON   IN   BABYI.ON 
Chicago,  III. 
February  i,  1916 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Commercial  work  and  training  for  girls — By  Jeanette  Eaton  and  Bertha 
M.  Stevens.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  19 15.  289  p. 
$1.50. 

The  material  for  this  book  was  gathered  and  put  into 
form  under  the  auspices  of  The  Cooperative  Employment 
Bureau  for  Girls  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  book  comes  as 
a  result  of  a  survey  undertaken  to  discover  what  care  and 
training  girls  receive  who  plan  to  enter  office  work,  whether 
this  training  is  adequate,  and  what  are  the  demands  and  the 
inducements  for  girls  in  the  field  of  such  work.  We  find 
here  summarized  the  result  of  the  labors  of  one  field  worker 
on  full  time  for  more  than  a  year.  This  field  worker  had 
the  organized  but  intermittent  assistance  of  twenty-five 
helpers,  including  teachers,  business  women,  social  workers, 
and  unemployed  college  women. 

A  very  interesting  presentation  of  facts  is  arrayed — 
facts  vital,  suggestive,  and  eminently  useful.  The  basis 
upon  which  these  facts  rest  may  be  understood  by  noting 
the  many  records  included  in  the  survey:  an  analysis  and 
tabulation  of  the  records  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  office 
girls,  those  of  several  hundred  eighth-grade  public  school 
pupils,  of  nearly  five  hundred  places  of  office  employment, 
of  thirty-three  different  kinds  of  business,  of  numerous 
employers  of  girls,  and  of  many  detailed  records  of  business 
schools. 

Those  who  have  made  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  after- 
school  records  of  grammar  school  graduates  who,  immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  enter  the  work-shop  or  office,  know 
that  such  pupils  usually  hold  the  lowest-grade  business 
positions.  They  know,  too,  of  unscrupulous  managers 
of  private  commercial  schools  and  of  soHciting  campaigns 
conducted    by   them    to    lure   unsuspecting    and   ignorant 
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youth  into  their  nets.  They  know,  also,  that  the  longer 
a  student  remains  in  school,  the  better  the  academic  and 
technical  training,  the  more  rapid  the  rise  in  the  business 
world  will  be  and  the  larger  the  remuneration.  These 
are  not  new  facts  and  we  assume  that  they  were  known  in 
Cleveland  in  a  general  way  as  matters  of  individual  ex- 
perience. The  knowledge  in  this  case,  however,  comes 
now  from  exact  information  obtained  at  first  hand.  The 
survey  proves  that  Cleveland  has  her  full  share  of  private 
schools  managed  for  personal  revenue  only,  and  that  such 
schools  receive  poorly  prepared  girls  and  that  they  give 
inefficient  training. 

Facts  have  been  educed  that  apply  to  all  instruction  in 
commercial  branches,  the  chief  fact  being  the  need  of  greater 
preparation  in  English  of  prospective  office  assistants. 
Another  fact  is  that  there  should  be  greater  maturity  before 
office  work  is  undertaken  by  girls.  Eighteen  years  is  placed 
as  the  minimum  desirable  age.  A  plea  for  the  better  man- 
agement of  the  night  commercial  schools  follows  the  charge 
of  failure  of  the  public  night  schools  to  cover  this  field  of 
instruction  adequately.  Incidentally,  there  is  a  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  the  ''six- three-three"  plan  because  ''it 
gives  scope  for  trying  out  tendencies,  bridges  the  gap  be- 
tween elementary  and  high  schools,  and  postpones  the 
students'  final  choice  of  vocational  training."  The  human 
interest  is  supplied  by  the  recital  of  personal  incidents  in 
the  Hfe  of  office  girls,  incidents  both  humorous  and  pathetic. 
The  "snapshots  of  superintendents  and  the  teaching  force 
in  the  private  commercial  schools"  make  spicy  reading. 

The  book  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work  emphasizing, 
as  it  does,  the  need  for  closer  correlation  between  the  theory 
of  school  instruction  and  actual  business  practise.  The 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  commercial  courses 
are  timely  and  helpful.  Teachers  in  commercial  schools 
of  all  grades  will  be  profited  by  acquaintanceship  with  this 
serious  study.  The  plea  for  the  standardization  of  private 
school  work  is  one  which  should  be  heeded  in  every  state 
where   such   schools   now  run   riot.     The  tabulations   are 
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numerous  and  enlightening.     We  regret  to  note  a  misuse 
of  the  word,  only,  on  page  forty-two. 

Wii^i^iAM  L.  Fei^ter 
Girls'  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Discipline  as  a  school  problem — By  Arthur   C.     Perry,   Jr.       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1915.     273  p. 

That  the  nature  of  boys  and  girls  has  not  been  entirely 
metamorphosed  by  the  recent  improvements  in  school 
organization  and  methods  is  made  evident  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  third  book  on  discipUne  within  two  years.  But 
merely  a  casual  inspection  of  these  books  shows  the  great 
difference  between  the  contemporary  authors  and  those 
who  wrote  a  generation  ago  for  brisk  wielders  of  birch  and 
rule.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Discipline  as  a  school 
problem,  Dr.  Perry  urges  for  the  treatment  of  misconduct 
in  school  a  method  similar  to  that  used  by  a  physician  when 
called  to  see  a  patient:  "first,  diagnosis;  then,  the  applica- 
tion of  fundamental  truths  with  all  the  skill  and  intelHgence 
at  the  command  of  the  physician,  whether  of  the  body 
or  of  the  soul."  Thruout  the  book.  Dr.  Perry  discusses 
both  means  of  diagnosis  and  principles  of  treatment,  tho 
chiefly  the  former,  as  they  concern  the  individual,  the  class, 
and  the  school. 

This  is  an  admirable  plan,  thoroly  approved  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  education,  and  a  mere  reading  of  the 
analytical  table  of  contents  should  prove  stimulating  to 
any  thoughtful  school-man  who  is  practically  concerned 
with  discipHne.  For  the  classroom  teacher,  however,  the 
thirty-four  very  brief  chapters  will  need  supplementation 
and  concrete  illustration  before  the  basic  exposition  will 
be  of  any  large  amount  of  immediate  value.  As  such 
amplification  is  not  given,  it  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  appended  bibliography  of  the  books  that 
would  prove  most  helpful  to  a  reader  in  search  of  further 
help. 

While  heartily  approving  the  plan  of  the  book  and  in 
general  the  way  in  which  it  is  developed,  the  critical  reader 
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must  object  to  the  degree  of  reliance  put  on  the  recapitula- 
tion theory,  to  the  dogmatism  (p.  no)  concerning  the 
child  (Cf.  Dewey's  "Interest  and  effort"  in  Education,  p. 
84ff.)j  to  such  overstatements  as  that  a  teacher  "had 
nearly  stifled  her  pupils"  with  a  room  temperature  of  73°, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  such  unnecessary  material  as 
the  quotation  (p.  92)  from  Romeo  and  JuUet  to  support 
the  belief  that  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone  encourages 
early  puberty. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Teachers  Coi^lege 
C01.UMBIA  University 

Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  set  himself  the  difficult  task  of  applying  the  principles 
of  sound  method  and  the  results  of  modern  psychological 
study  to  the  presentation  in  the  secondary  school  of  the  sub- 
jects appropriate  to  its  program.  His  book  is  entitled 
The  psychology  of  high  school  subjects.  It  is  carefully  and 
thoroly  done  and  high  school  teachers  will  find  it  well  worth 
careful  study.  Now  and  again  the  reader  comes  across 
statements  or  recommendations  that  suggest  criticism  and 
discussion.  A  good  way  to  use  this  book  would  be  to  have 
its  various  positions  freely  discust  by  groups  of  high  school 
teachers.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  515  p. 
$1.50.) 

A  most  excellent  new  book  on  French  elementary  educa- 
tion is  U^cole  primaire  et  V  education  morale  et  democratique , 
by  M.  Alfred  Moulet,  with  a  preface  by  M.  Buisson,  who 
was  so  long  a  director  of  elementary  education  in  France. 
M.  Moulet  undertakes  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which 
the  French  elementary  school  rests,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  popular  edu- 
cation in  a  democracy,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  government-supported  lay 
school  is  sadly  lacking  as  an  agency  for  moral  education. 
Nowhere  in  recent  educational  literature  have  we  seen  a 
more  convincing  exposition  of  the  contrary  view  than  that 
which  is  set  out  at  length  in  this  volume  by  M.  Moulet. 
(Paris:     Librairie  Hachette,  1915.     389  p.     lofr.) 


X 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Bulletin  665  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
colleges"  of    Education    contains,    under    the    title 

The  university  and  the  municipality,  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session,  at  Wash- 
ington, in  November,  19 14,  of  the  newly  organized  National 
Association  of  Municipal  Universities. 

The  contents  of  the  pamphlet  are  a  number  of  addresses 
on  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  urban  university,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  which.  The  municipal  university,  was  deHvered 
by  President  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  State  Universities;  and 
brief  descriptions  of  urban  universities,  considered  typical, 
by  members  of  these  institutions. 

The  character  of  the  new  Association,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  is  more  accurately  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  Bulle- 
tin than  by  its  own,  in  that  its  membership  is  made  up, 
not  of  colleges  and  universities  controlled  and  financed 
by  cities,  as  might  appear,  but  as  the  call  for  the  organiza- 
tion meeting  stated  it,  "of  all  municipal  universities  and 
other  universities  in  cities  interested  in  the  service  of  their 
communities."  The  dividing  Hne  of  eligibility  and  interest 
thus  drawn  by  the  Association  is,  accordingly,  between  the 
urban  and  the  suburban  institutions  of  the  country.  To 
justify  such  a  demarcation,  it  is  now  clearly  the  opportunity 
of  the  latter  to  organize  an  association  that  should  replace 
"cities"  by  "villages"  in  the  above  formulation,  in  order 
to  refute  the  possible  inference  that  the  suburban  universi- 
ties are  not  interested  in  the  service  of  the  communities 
that  house  them  and  of  which  they  generally  consider  them- 
selves more  or  less  a  part.  A  National  Association  of 
Villatic  Universities  will  doubtless  soon  be  organized  to 
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fill  this  gap  and  to  fortify  the  presumption  that  of  making 
associations  there  is  no  end. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  separate  association  to  consider  the  subjects  with  which 
this  new  body  is  concerned,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  importance  of  a  movement  to  bring  more  clearly  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  university  its  relation  and  its 
duty  to  the  community.  The  matter  is  not  at  all  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  it  is  receiving  on  the  part 
of  the  university  itself  a  new  attention  that  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  immense  profit,  alike  to  the  university  as  a  vitalizing 
force  in  its  scheme  of  education,  and  to  the  community  as 
an  invaluable  aid  in  working  out  its  problems  of  living. 
If  the  new  organization  can  appreciably  contribute  to  these 
results,  it  will  even  have  justified  itself  as  one  more  university 
association. 


The   department   of   public   instruction  of 

Tests  of  efficiency  Qakland,  CaUfornia,  has  issued  under  the 
in  spelling  '  ' 

title    Spelling    efficiency     in    the    Oakland 

schools,  the  report  by  J.  B.  Sears,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  in  Iceland  Stanford  University,  of  the  study 
of  the  present  state  of  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  spelling 
in  the  public  schools  of  Oakland,  undertaken  in  October, 
19 14,  in  cooperation  with  the  Principals'  Study  Club  of 
that  city.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  make 
a  complete  survey  of  this  branch  of  the  elementary  schobl 
curriculum,  covering  a  test  of  spelling  efficiency  in  grades 
two  to  eight  inclusive  in  all  the  schools  concerned,  as  well 
as  the  administration,  supervision,  and  teaching  of  the 
subject.  The  test  given  was  that  devised  by  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayers  and  previously  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  and  of  Butte,  Mont.  The  test  was  given  in  40 
schools  to  a  total  of  12,985  children,  and  was  so  arranged 
that  all  classes  of  the  same  grade  should  take  the  test  at 
the  same  hour  of  the  day  and  without  knowing  that  it  was 
in  any  way  unusual. 

The  results  are  contained  in  full  in  the  report  with  dia- 
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grams  and  tables  of  statistics  for  schools,  for  grades,  and 
for  the  city  as  a  whole.  The  report  also  deals  with  the  in- 
fluence of  individual  differences  in  age,  sex,  and  general 
school  standing;  with  the  influence  of  social  factors,  such  as 
the  father's  occupation  and  nationaUty,  and  the  home 
language;  and,  finally,  presents  the  results  of  the  test  in 
the  light  of  the  teaching  of  spelling  from  the  point  of  view 
of  time  distribution,  lesson  assignments  and  teaching 
methods. 

As  a  whole,  the  city  of  Oakland,  according  to  the  report, 
spells  better  than  its  neighbors  who  have  been  measured  by 
similar  tests.  The  results  show,  however,  that  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades  there  is  no  definite  grade  standard  of 
efficiency  maintained  in  the  city.  The  differences  between 
the  averages  for  different  schools  are  pronounced,  the  high 
averages  being  maintained,  on  the  whole,  by  the  larger 
schools,  and  the  low  averages  by  the  small  schools.  Similarly, 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  variability  of  grade  av- 
erages within  various  schools,  all  grades  in  one  school 
receiving  close  to  the  same  average,  while  in  another  school 
they  are  far  apart.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  children  spelled 
all  the  words  correctly  in  their  grade.  About  one  child 
in  ten  spelled  less  than  half  of  the  words  correctly.  All 
showings  point  to  a  serious  overlapping  of  grades;  and  as 
between  separate  schools  and  between  separate  grades  in 
the  same  school  no  definite  standards  for  administering 
this  branch  of  the  curriculum  apparently  exist. 

In  the  matter  of  sex  it  appears  from  the  tables  that  there 
is  a  clear  difference  in  spelling  in  favor  of  the  girls,  that  the 
difference  is  constant,  and  that  it  increases  with  age,  tho 
not  with  any  great  degree  of  regularity.  In  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  fathers,  the  children  of  men  in  the  professions 
rank  highest  and  those  of  laborers  lowest  in  the  list.  Chil- 
dren from  homes  where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  do  not 
spell  as  well,  according  to  the  tables,  as  do  children  from 
homes  where  only  English  is  spoken,  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence,  says  the  report,  that  their  home  language  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  this,   in  that  both  make  the  same 
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errors  and  in  approximately  the  same  proportion.  From 
this  study  at  least,  the  report  concludes,  it  appears  that  the 
mother  tongue,  when  foreign,  offers  no  handicap  due  in  any 
peculiar  way  to  the  home  language. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  survey,  as  set  forth  by  the 
report,  are  not  equally  convincing.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  choice  of  future  occupation,  it  appears  from  the 
tables  that  agriculture  and  baseball,  for  instance,  have 
attracted  a  much  lower  type  of  spelling  abihty  than  that 
attracted  by  music  or  nursing,  and  the  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  is  clear  that  baseball  does  not  attract  brains, 
if  spelling  efficiency  measures  brains.  This  comes  danger- 
ously near  to  shattering  an  idol  were  it  not  for  the  doubt 
that  is  cast  upon  spelling  as  an  infallible  standard  of  cerebral 
capacity.  It  may  not  be,  says  the  report,  with  due  serious- 
ness, that  low  spelling  efficiency  causes  a  boy  to  wish  to 
become  a  ball  player.  There  may  be  other  things,  it  is 
conceded  with  plausibility,  like  race,  health  conditions, 
low  intelligence,  home  life,  or  something  of  the  sort,  that 
enter  into  the  problem,  "but  it  remains  true  that  the  twenty- 
four  boys  included  in  the  statistics  who  desire  to  become 
baseball  players  are  notoriously  poor  spellers."  The  general 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  respect  is  that  the  occupational 
choice  of  a  child  indicates,  at  least  roughly,  what  his  spelling 
efficiency  is.  Those  who  have  chosen  an  occupation  which 
demands  unusual  spelling  ability  are  the  best  spellers,  while 
those  who  have  chosen  occupations  in  which  ability  to  spell 
is  not  of  first  importance  are  below  average  in  spelling 
efficiency.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  since 
children  whose  choice  it  is  to  become  auto  repairers,  aviators, 
or  hairdressers,  average  higher  than  those  who  want  to  be 
wireless  operators,  mail  clerks,  or  merchants.  The  relative 
order  of  excellence  as  here  given,  which  is  that  of  the  re- 
port, is  somewhat  disappointing,  since  from  the  nature  of 
the  calHng,  it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  intending 
aviators  and  not  the  hairdressers  would  attain  the  highest 
level. 

The  report  has  been  compiled  with  exceptional  care  and 
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completeness  of  statistical  statement.  If  some  of  its 
conclusions  are  insufficiently  based  and  are  consequently 
of  little  value,  it  is  as  a  whole  worthy  of  very  general  con- 
sideration and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  conduct  of 
similar  surveys  elsewhere. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Burton,  of 
Smith  College  Smith    College,  accentuates,  in  particular, 

the  end  of  the  vigorous  campaign  that  has 
been  for  several  years  under  way  for  the  collection  of  the 
fund  of  a  milHon  dollars  of  endowment  for  salaries,  and 
announces  an  excess  of  that  amount  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  whole  movement 
was  intended  from  the  beginning,  says  the  report,  to 
strengthen  the  body  of  instruction,  both  by  enlarging  the 
staff  and  by  increasing  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  teach- 
ing force. 

The  principal  educational  event  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  President  its  most  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  fact,  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  curriculum  by  the 
practically  unanimous  action  of  the  academic  council  of 
the  college.  This  new  curriculum  arranges  all  subjects 
of  instruction  under  nine  groups,  and  presupposes  a  specific 
selection  of  groups  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
and  the  retention  of  a  major  and  related  minor  subject 
of  interest  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  but  with  elec- 
tives  in  all  years  of  the  course.  It  is  described  by  the  re- 
port as  a  thorogoing  group  system  and  essentially  a  system 
of  "directed  electives."  Its  aim,  according  to  the  report, 
is  to  secure  a  closer  articulation  of  school  and  college,  flexi- 
biUty  of  choice,  a  wholesome  distribution  of  the  desired 
work,  an  essential  continuity  and  correlation  of  subjects, 
and  progressive  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
Under  it  the  student  is  given  large  privileges  of  choice,  but 
the  course  of  study  must  be  a  consistent  whole.  When 
the  four  years  are  completed  work  will  have  been  taken  in 
eight  main  groups,  and  three,  or  even  four,  years'  work 
will  have  been  done  in  some  one  subject.  Unquestionably, 
it  is  concluded,  such  a  training  will  be  severe  and  thoro, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  broad  and  liberal.  The  new  curricu- 
lum becomes  operative  with  the  class  entering  in  1916. 

President  Burton  recalls  as  notable  events  during  the 
five  years  of  his  administration,  which  the  year  under  review 
closes,  the  amendment  of  the  charter  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  whereby  the  college  is  enabled  to  hold 
property  ''in  any  amount;"  the  adoption  of  the  present 
policy  of  financial  publicity ;  the  larger  and  more  permanent 
representation  of  the  alumnae  upon  the  board  of  trustees; 
the  introduction  of  a  woman  dean;  the  addition  of  forty- 
two  members  to  the  staff  of  instruction;  and  the  increase 
in  the  salary  budget  by  no  less  than  55  per  cent.  These 
facts,  he  rightly  says,  speak  for  themselves  of  vitality  and 
progress. 

The  report  makes  a  strong  plea  for  further  educational 
opportunities  for  women.  Many  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges, it  is  stated,  have  been  withheld  from  women  because 
of  their  sex,  and  not  because  of  their  capacities.  The 
separate  colleges  for  women,  it  goes  on  to  say,  have  done 
more  than  any  other  type  of  institution  to  make  it  possible 
for  women  to  come  into  their  own.  The  coeducational 
colleges  and  universities,  however,  have  given  few  important 
opportunities,  even  to  women  of  the  very  highest  training, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  colleges  for  men  have  never  seriously 
contemplated  placing  cultivated,  scholarly  women  upon 
their  faculties.  "Creative  ability  to  research  and  stimu- 
lating power  in  the  classroom  are  not  limited  by  any  means 
to  the  male  sex,"  continues  the  report,  "and  even  our  col- 
leges for  men  would  take  a  long  step  in  advance  by  placing 
upon  their  teaching  faculties  at  least  a  few  women  of  recog- 
nized leadership  in  their  special  fields." 

The  report  shows  a  teaching  staff  of  130  and  a  total  stu- 
dent enrolment  of  1638. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Schurman  to 
President  Schur-  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  Trustees  of  Cornell  University 
man's  report  .     •' 

also  considers  the  subject  of  the  appomt- 

ment  of  women  to  professorships.     Women  already  hold 
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professorships  at  Cornell  in  the  department  of  home  econom- 
ics in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Every  one,  says  the 
report,  recognizes  the  propriety  of  having  women  for  pro- 
fessorships and  instructorships  in  this  department,  but  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  between  which  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  nearly  all  women  undergraduate 
students  are  divided,  there  is  no  subject  which,  either  by 
its  nature  or  in  pubHc  estimation,  could  be  regarded  as 
pecuHarly  a  woman's  subject.  Both  trustees  and  faculty, 
however,  have  agreed  during  the  year  in  the  conclusion 
that  "a  woman  of  preeminence  in  productive  scholarship 
and  creative  ability,  who  was  a  specialist  in  the  field  of 
language,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  liberal  arts  or  sciences,  might  with  propriety 
be  appointed  either  to  a  new  or  a  vacant  professorship  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  the 
university  in  1914-15  was  6,891.  Of  these,  5,345 — 4,715 
men  and  630  women — were  regularly  matriculated  students 
pursuing  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

In  a  discussion  of  fraternities  in  their  relation  to  scholar- 
ship, it  is  stated  that  statistics  compiled  during  the  year 
showed  that  while  the  scholarly  standing  of  students  out- 
side the  fraternities  is  still  higher  than  that  of  fraternity 
members,  the  relative  standing  of  the  latter  had  somewhat 
improved  when  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year.  President  Schurman,  however,  insists  that  in  spite 
of  this  improvement  the  fraternities  have  not  yet  done  their 
full  duty  in  recognizing  and  encouraging  scholarship. 
"A  university,"  he  reminds  us,  *'is  set  for  the  enthronement 
of  knowledge,  scholarship  and  science,  and  undergraduates 
in  and  out  of  fraternities  must  be  inoculated  with  this  ideal." 
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INFlvUENCES  OF  THE  WAR  ON   EDUCATION   IN 

RUSSIA 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  general  sketch  of  educational 
conditions  of  Russia  as  affected  by  the  epoch-making 
crisis  thru  which  we  are  now  passing.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  show  that  before  the  war  the  influence  of  the  Germans 
and  their  ideas  was  overwhelming  in  Russia,  especially 
in  the  domain  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  In 
secondary  schools  the  classics  (Latin  and  in  less  degree 
Greek)  predominated.  Some  years  before  the  war  Greek 
lost  most  of  its  vogue  to  the  delight  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  educated  classes.  This  movement  is  a  tribute  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  late  secretary  of  education,  General 
Vannovsky,  who,  after  having  been  almost  twenty  years 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Ofhce,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
of  public  education,  with  no  other  qualification  than  recog- 
nized integrity,  long  experience  as  a  statesman,  and 
strong  common  sense. 

American  educationalists  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Russia  waited  half  a  century  for  a  professional 
soldier,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  decide  that  university  education  was  open  to  young 
men  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  only.  Before  General 
Vannovsky's  time  no  young  man  who  did  not  master  both 
classical  languages  could  be  admitted  to  a  university,  irre- 
spective   of    the    sciences    which    he     wished     to     study 
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there.  As  everybody  knows,  this  was  a  German  idea, 
which  lost  credit  only  two  decades  before  in  Russia. 
It  must  be  added  that  in  Germany  certain  university 
courses  are  open  for  young  men  without  Latin.  In  Russia, 
universities  are  even  today  closed  to  such  persons,  tho  it 
must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  Russia  has  enormously  less 
reason  than  Germany,  or  any  other  Western  people,  to 
insist  on  the  old  privileges  of  classical  education.  Another 
principle  of  secondary  education  which  Russia  borrowed 
from  Germany  is  the  organization  of  every  kind  of  secondary 
education,  classical,  semi-classical  and  "real,"  or  modem, 
into  separate  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to 
American  or  English  readers  the  very  undesirable  social 
and  educational  results  of  such  school  organization.  In 
my  numerous  books  and  short  studies  on  American  and 
English  education  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  country- 
men the  American  point  of  view  on  this  most  important 
side  of  secondary  education.  As  all  my  readers  probably 
know,  Germany  retains  the  same  system  today,  because 
it  corresponds  with  her  spirit  of  social  caste,  so  well  ex- 
plained many  years  ago  by  the  present  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  his  most  excellent  book 
on  German  secondary  schools.  Among  the  continental  coun- 
tries France  was  the  first  to  give  up  this  system.  It  is 
no  secret  to  well-informed  persons  that  it  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  reports  of  the  French  delegates  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  especially  the  reports  of  the  late  G.  Compayre. 

During  the  present  war,  our  minister  of  education, 
Kasso,  died.  He  was  very  unpopular  for  his  too  conserva- 
tive, or  rather  reactionary,  tendencies.  The  new  minister, 
Ignatyeff,  is  a  man  of  opposite  ideas.  In  his  eagerness 
to  change  the  many  reactionary  measures  of  his  prede- 
cessor he  tried  to  reform  secondary  schools,  taking  for  his 
model  not  German,  but  rather  French  schools.  Probably 
he  does  not  know  as  do  most  of  the  Russian  educationalists 
that  the  French  in  their  last  reforms  (1902)  were  inspired 
with  American  ideas    and    American    examples    by    Prof. 
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Frederic  Farrington  in  his  invaluable  book  on  French 
secondary  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  war,  our  new  minister  has  organ- 
ized a  small  committee  of  experienced  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  universities  for  elaborating  a  scheme  of  re- 
organization for  secondary  education,  which  will  allow 
certain  pupils  of  higher  classes  to  specialize  in  some  direc- 
tions. It  may  be  considered  as  the  first  installment  of  the 
famous  American  elective  system.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  was  the  first  in  Russia,  and  probably  the  first  in 
Europe,  to  make  a  detailed  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
epoch-making  American  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  as  a  result,  the  elaboration  of  new  regulations  in  secon- 
dary schools  has  at  last  found  place  in  Russia. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  war  has  been  very  unsuccess- 
ful for  Russia  since  the  summer.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  moment  is  not  at  hand  for  any  far-reaching  reforms. 
lyCt  us  hope  that  after  the  war,  be  it  what  it  may  for  Rus- 
sia, the  organization  of  our  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  remodeled  upon  American  ideals. 

For  that  very  reason  the  author  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  known  to  Russian  educators  the  latest 
American  system  of  secondary  school  organization, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  has  been 
publishing  in  our  leading  pedagogical  periodical.  The 
Russian  School,^  a  long  series  of  articles,  not  yet  finished, 
and  destined  to  be  republished  in  book  form,  on  questions 
of  secondary  education  and  American  secondary  school 
practises. 

Many  reforms  are  promised  by  our  new  minister  in  the 
university  world,  but  these  reforms  touch  especially  upon  the 
inner  life  of  the  universities  or,  to  be  more  precise,  their 
administration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  Amer- 
ican readers  how  much  centralization  we  have  even  in 
the  sphere  of  university  education.     It  is  enough  for  the 

^  I  published  a  resume  on  the  work  of  Committee  of  Ten,  having  the 
report  from  America  immediately  on  its  publication  and  having  in  the  file  of 
Educationai.  Review  the  first  comments  on  this  report  by  most  distinguished 
American  educators. 
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present  to  say  that  university  administration  is  an  ordinary 
department  of  state,  or  rather  one  of  many  sections  of  a 
special  Central  Government  Board  destined  to  organize 
and  control  all  kinds  of  schools.  Some  ten  years  ago  our 
universities  were  granted  a  kind  of  autonomy,  larger  than 
the  autonomy  of  French  and  even  German  universities. 
There  is  not  the  space  to  detail  the  process  by  which  this 
autonomous  regime  was  afterward  curtailed.  Our  late 
minister,  Kasso,  tried  to  undo  the  process  and  to  limit 
the  autonomical  tendencies  of  our  higher  institutions, 
which  explains  in  part  his  unpopularity.  Now  we  are 
experiencing  quite  opposite  tendencies  under  the  new 
minister. 

He  nominated  a  special  committee  of  experienced 
professors  to  elaborate  a  new  university  law.  At  the 
risk  of  wearying  my  readers,  let  me  state  that  in  the  first 
draft  of  these  regulations  are  to  be  seen  the  influences  of 
EngHsh  ideas  in  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
university  organization.  During  the  past  two  years  I 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (191 2-19 13)  a  long  series  of  articles  on  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  first  installment  of  an  analogous  series  of  articles 
on  New  English  Universities  has  been  commenced.  It 
is  a  pity  that  neither  the  minister  nor  his  councillors  took 
into  consideration  an  important  idea,  namely,  the  in- 
clusion in  the  field  of  university  studies,  of  the  teach- 
ing of  technical  subjects  and  of  appHed  sciences  generally. 
It  is  an  American  idea  dating  from  your  Civil  War 
and  acquired  its  present  authority  from  the  time  of  that 
war.  I  have  many  times  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  public  and  repeated  my  efforts  some  few  months  ago. 
It  will  probably  be  in  vain,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
as  everybody  knows  that  the  German  practises  and  theory 
on  the  question,  universities  versus  applied  science,  is 
quite  opposite,  and  Russian  educationalists,  not  except- 
ing our  university  professors,  are  too  steeped  in  German 
ideas  to  be  able  to  follow  American  practises  yet,  tho  the 
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English  universities,  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have 
organized  the  teaching  of  appHed  sciences  on  American 
models,  and  the  French  universities  are  beginning  to  do 
the  same. 

The  horrors  of  the  war  have  obliged  our  new  minister 
to  postpone  any  reforms  along  the  lines  which  I  have  in- 
dicated. A  quelquechose  malheur  est  bon  says  a  French 
proverb.  Everybody  realizes  that  this  war  is  a  war  of 
technics  and  of  applied  sciences.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  general  pubHc  will  prevail 
and  that  after  the  war  we  shall  make  the  most  of  our  not 
too  numerous  universities  and  that  technical  courses  will 
find  place  in  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
universities  have  offered  their  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  are  ready  to  take  their  part  in  the  solution 
of  the  many  scientific  and  technical  problems  of  this  terri- 
ble war.  Our  higher  technical  institutions  many  months 
ago  offered  their  laboratories  for  war  purposes.  The 
Technological  Institute  of  Petrograd  took  the  leading 
place  in  this  matter. 

I  began  my  article  by  saying  that  the  influence  of  Germany 
on  the  Russian  educational  world  was  overwhelming  before 
the  war.  It  has  declined  enormously  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  In  our  pedagogical  review  one  often 
sees  depreciatory  articles  on  German  educational  ideals 
and  school  practises,  sometimes  by  the  very  persons  who 
were,  before  the  war,  enthusiastic  popularizers  of  German 
tendencies  in  the  educational  world.  The  teaching  of  the 
German  language  then  occupied  a  very  conspicuous  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  Russian  secondary  schools  even  over- 
shadowing the  French  language.  Already  some  schools 
have  shortened  the  time  for  the  teaching  of  German  and 
tried  to  introduce  instead  the  teaching  of  English  which 
was  practically  non-existent  in  our  secondary  schools  be- 
fore the  war.  2  The  great  impediment  to  such  a  reform  is 
the  absence  of  teachers  even  with  least  possible  qualifica- 

^  Excepting  some  private  schools  for  girls  in  our  capitals  (Petrograd, 
Moscow;  and  largest  cities,  and  some  commercial  schools. 
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tions.  We  have  always  had  in  Petrograd  many  Enghsh 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  gave  private  lessons  in  English. 
There  are  now  greater  opportunities  for  such  lessons  than 
ever  before. 

The  future  will  bring  great  changes  in  Russia.  The 
English-speaking  world  will  begin  to  exercise  as  great 
an  influence  on  Russia,  thru  schools  and  otherwise,  as  is 
due  to  those  countries  which  have  made  most  for  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  of  humanity,  and  which  are  the  strongest 
enemies  of  militaristic  tendencies.  There  are  already  promis- 
ing signs.  Last  spring  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  several 
associations  were  organized  having  for  their  object  the 
popularization  of  English  and  American  educational  ideas. 
One  of  these  organizations  tried  to  popularize  English 
pedagogical  ideas  among  Russian  educationalists.  They 
have  not  yet  accompHshed  anything  important,  but  the 
very  fact  of  their  existence  during  the  uproar  of  the  world 
war  speaks  loudly  for  a  change  in  the  orientation  of  Russian 
public  spirit  and  Russian  sympathies.  It  is  not  much, 
but  it  is  something;  we  move  slowly  in  Russia. 

Paui.  MijouBF 
Technological  Institute 
Petrograd 
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VOCATIONAI.  GUIDANCE  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES^ 

There  are  two  problems  that  must  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  executive  officers  of  colleges  and  universities  who 
study  progressively  the  possibilities  of  their  positions. 
One  is  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  lower  classmen, 
especially  freshmen,  with  reference  to  finishing  the  re- 
spective courses  upon  which  they  start.  The  second  is 
how  to  combat  the  allegation  that  is  so  frequently  made 
that  the  finished  products  of  colleges  and  universities  do 
not  make  the  showing  in  life's  work  that  their  opportunities 
and  equipment  would  seem  to  warrant. 

If  such  allegations  are  true  it  must  be  known  that  these 
institutions  will  suffer  thru  the  lack  of  a  uniformly  prosperous 
alumni  who  constitute  a  most  valuable  asset  to  them  when 
properly  appreciated  and  organized,  not  only  as  exemplars 
of  what  college  training  will  do  for  a  man  but  also  as  guaran- 
tors for  the  payment  of  those  future  deficits  with  which 
most  institutions  will  have  to  contend  and  for  raising 
the  necessary  endowment  funds  to  carry  on  those  pro- 
gressive programs  which  from  time  to  time  every  live  insti- 
tution is  bound  to  do. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  freshman  is  likely  to 
enter  upon  his  college  career  with  a  high  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm and  give  up  his  ambitions  along  this  line  before 
many  months  have  past  away.  Many  young  men  enter 
college  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  gentleman's  job,  that 
proficiency  in  athletics  and  success  socially  are  the  main 
ends  of  a  college  career.  Upon  being  advised  that  they 
must  spend  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  their  work 
and  upon  failure  to  reach  the  desired  athletic  and  social 
^  College  departments  of  universities. 
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position,   many  of  them  lose  interest  and  give  up  their 
college  career  in  disgust. 

There  are  students  poorly  equipt  for  the  work  and  un- 
able to  meet  their  conditions  who  find  themselves  far  behind 
their  classmates  at  the  very  start.  Others  may  be  alto- 
gether undesirable  and  upon  finding  their  untoward  ten- 
dencies curbed,  either  quit  or  are  advised  to  quit.  But  such 
cases  as  these  have  for  a  long  time  had  the  special  attention 
of  their  parents  and  professors  and  no  attempt  will  here 
be  made  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  them. 

There  are,  however,  young  men  entering  colleges  and 
universities  who  are  normal  and  of  high  type,  who  seem  to 
have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  work  they  are  beginning, 
whose  presence  in  college  is  based  upon  their  own  decision 
that  a  college  education  is  desirable,  but  who  leave  school 
convinced  that  in  some  way  such  education  is  not  meeting 
their  needs  nor  essential  to  the  desired  material  success 
which  inspires  them.  These  men  are  neither  scholars,  nor 
the  descendants  of  the  traditional  scholar,  but  are  more 
apt  to  be  dominated  by  that  energetic  and  progressive 
spirit  which  inspired  their  forefathers  to  leave  the  old 
world  for  the  new  land  of  promise.  Such  young  men  be- 
Ueve  in  education  but  their  restless  ambition  causes  them 
to  criticise  adversely  the  length  and  indefinite  characteristics 
of  the  four  years  course,  while  the  activities  and  temporary 
successes  of  a  certain  few  of  their  former  comrades  beckon 
to  them  to  enter  the  seemingly  more  vigorous  life  on  the 
outside.  To  many  who  resist  this  temptation  and  remain 
in  college,  the  only  practical  remedy  for  this  uncertainty 
seems  to  lie  in  the  choice  of  technical,  rather  than  cultural 
electiveS;  the  mistake- of  which  choice  is  only  fully  realized 
when,  after  graduation,  they  see  of  how  little  practical 
value  is  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  such  subjects  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

To  many  young  minds  there  is  an  indefiniteness  in  the 
promise  of  a  college  course  which  the  college  itself  should 
recognize,  analyze  and  dispel  for  them.  The  college  will 
sacrifice  nothing  if  it  will  present  to  such  men  a  series  of 
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logical  and  clearly  defined  steps  connecting  the  college 
entrance  day  with  tangible  instances  of  material  success 
achieved  in  later  life.  Why  not  clarify  the  atmosphere  by 
providing  something  for  such  students  which  will  enable 
them  to  discern  their  longed-for  success  at  the  close  of  their 
college  or  university  training  as  well  as  the  real  contribution 
of  even  cultural  training  to  that  end. 

There  are  also  many  young  men  whom  this  indefiniteness 
largely  influences  to  give  up  any  idea  of  a  college  career 
and  to  begin  their  life's  work  on  the  completion  of  their 
high  school  course.  Four  years  of  time,  the  growing  ex- 
penses attached  to  college  training,  the  successes  attained 
by  men  known  to  them  to  be  without  such  training,  deter 
them  from  entering  school.  These  young  fellows  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  making  good  and  do  make  good  in  most 
instances.  It  is  with  some  of  these  that  college  graduates 
are  compared  to  their  detriment  in  later  years.  Such 
men  belong  to  the  college,  and  no  matter  how  great  their 
success  in  future  years,  from  the  broad  standpoint,  it  would 
probably  have  been  greater  with  a  college  education. 

Men  of  the  above-mentioned  normal  type  are  ambitious 
to  succeed,  willing  to  work  hard  to  that  end,  and  are  anxious 
to  find  a  line  for  which  they  are  particularly  adapted  but 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  they  have  not  had 
experience  enough  to  decide  so  momentous  a  question, 
nor  are  they  in  connection  with  facts  enough  to  make  such 
a  decision  if  they  had  the  ability  to  do  so.  In  many  cases 
their  fathers  are  not  helpful,  either  because  they  have  not 
been  markedly  successful  themselves  or  even  if  successful, 
they  may  be  altogether  of  a  different  type  from  their  sons 
whom  they  endeavor  to  counsel  and  fail  to  understand 
why  the  young  men  are  not  anxious  and  willing  to  follow 
in  lines  which  have  brought  success  to  themselves.  To 
enter  college  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
them  altho  both  parents  and  students  have  a  very  indefinite 
idea  as  to  just  how  it  will  all  work  out.  There  is  a  glamor 
about  the  professions  which  is  felt  by  the  unprofessional. 
Many  statesmen  and  representatives  of  the  people  have 
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been  lawyers ;  much  of  the  learning  of  the  community  seems 
to  center  in  the  preachers  and  teachers;  the  successful 
physician  occupies  a  position  in  the  community  that  seems 
worthy  of  emulation.  Perhaps  our  student  may  acquire 
a  similar  position  of  social  and  public  prominence.  With 
such  an  indefinite  aim  about  the  most  definite  of  his  aims 
the  young  man  begins  the  new  life. 

There  are  also  men  entering  college  who  "drop  out" 
at  some  time  during  their  college  course,  but  who  enter 
other  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  they  make  a  marked  success 
mainly  because  of  the  definite  goal  placed  before  them. 
Instances  .can  be  pointed  where  such  men  have  become  the 
trustees  of  their  respective  institutions.  Too  often  these 
men  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  college  would  prefer  to  point 
as  exemplifying  what  the  college  has  done  for  the  young, 
rather  than  to  those  who  have  led  their  classes  during  the 
college  course. 

There  is  still  another  point  well  worth  noting  before 
leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject.  An  idea  is  general  among 
those  who  are  not  altogether  familiar  with  modern  colleges 
that  a  personal  relationship  is  established,  soon  after  the 
young  man  enters  college,  between  himself  and  the  presi- 
dent or  members  of  the  college  faculty  which  will  be  very 
helpful  and,  perhaps,  dominant  among  the  beneficial  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  the  four  college  years.  There 
is  apt  to  be  much  disappointment  because  this  personal 
relationship  does  not  materialize  and  this  often  cumulates 
in  the  student's  mind  with  other  things  in  causing  dis- 
satisfaction and  the  formation  of  an  unfavorable  final  im- 
pression of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  college  education. 

Such  conditions  as  these  do  exist.  They  point  to  a 
situation  that  is  wrong  and  one  which  the  Amerian  college 
is  doing  Httle  to  handle  in  an  efficient  and  constructive 
manner.  It  is  of  unquestionable  interest  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  reduce  the  number  of  "quits"  among  their 
students,  to  increase  the  number  of  entrants,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  practical  and  definite  function  of  a  college 
education  as  a  factor  in  material  success. 
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Finally,  no  one  can  question  the  fact  that  the  American 
college  and  university  is  deeply  interested  in  having  a  live, 
progressive,  successful  and  loyal  alumni.  The  ground  may 
be  laid  for  organizing  these  men  in  the  interests  of  their 
Alma  Mater  while  yet  they  are  in  college  by  manifesting 
a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  their  future  welfare  and  in 
later  years  by  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  student 
personalities  and  possibilities  with  purposeful  intent.  To 
clear  away  uncertainties,  to  supply  the  personal  equation 
to  organize  constructively  the  college  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  and  for  the  progressive  development 
of  the  college  itself  are  the  aims  of  the  suggestions  that 
follow.     The  plan  is  this : 

Establishment  of  Bureau.  High  grade  man  at  head 
who  shall  study: 

1.  Vocations: 

A — Collection  of  data  with  special  attention  to 

I — Status. 

2 — Evolutionary  processes. 

3 — Types  of  men  succeeding. 

4 — Politics  of  organization. 

5 — Modes  and  points  of  entry. 
B — ^Analyze. 
C — Tabulate,  classify  and  render  available. 

2.  Student: 

A — Collect  facts. 

B — Give  confidence. 

C — Study  personality,  supply  personal  relationship. 

D — Appraise  abilities. 

E— Classify. 

F — Tactfully  advise. 

3.  Parents: 

A — Make  acquaintance  and  gain  confidence. 

B — lycarn  plans  and  ideals  for  son. 

C — Acquaint  with  findings  of  bureau  and  harmonize 

when  possible  such  findings  with  plans  and  abilities 

of  parents. 
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4.  Alumni: 
Organize. 

5.  Outside  interests : 

Gain  support  and  organize  in  detail. 
There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  college  or  university,  a  bureau,  more  or 
less  ambitious  in  its  organization  according  to  the  size  of 
the  work  contemplated  and  the  number  of  students  to  be 
observed.  The  head  of  the  bureau  shall  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  caliber,  of  ripe  experience,  sound  judgment  and  of 
that  peculiar  type  of  personaHty  required  to  do  the  work. 
The  first  task  in  hand  should  be  to  collect  information  con- 
cerning as  many  vocations  as  possible  in  which  young  men 
of  ambition  and  education  can  find  openings.  The  type 
of  information  should  cover :  First,  the  status  of  the  vocation 
with  reference  to  its  finished  condition,  that  is,  how  far  is 
the  business  organized,  how  far  intensively  developed, 
how  recently  has  the  principal  development  taken  place, 
how  far  admitting  of  further  organization  and  development? 
Second.  What  processes  of  evolution  are  now  going 
on  in  the  business?  Is  there  an  ideal  side  to  it  that  will 
make  it  attractive  to  a  man  of  education?  For  instance, 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  a  young  man 
from  the  country  to  enter  the  milk  business  in  the  City  of 
New  York  by  borrow^ing  a  horse,  renting  a  wagon  and, 
perhaps,  buying  a  can  and  dipper.  By  working  hard  and 
practising  rigid  economy  there  was  no  reason  why,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  might  not  add  a  number  of  wagons  to 
his  humble  beginning.  In  fact,  one  of  the  larger  milk 
businesses  in  New  York  had  its  origin  in  circumstances 
such  as  these.  But  for  the  past  five  years  wonderful  changes 
have  been  made  in  applying  the  principles  of  sanitation, 
scientific  accounting  and  intensive  organization  to  the  milk 
industry.  The  ideals  of  the  public  health  enthusiast  have 
become  a  part  of  the  business.  These  changes  are  rapidly 
affecting  the  status  of  the  business.  Men  of  a  higher 
type  are  required.  The  mentality  to  appreciate  sanitary 
improvements,  the  ability  to  install  them  and  to  administer 
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them  properly  are  presenting  openings  for  the  best  type  of 
college  men  and  the  spirit  of  public  service  entering  the 
business  should  fully  satisfy  their  ideals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  profession  of  law  is  either  a  finished  vocation, 
judging  by  its  love  of  precedent,  or  is  in  for  a  thoro  over- 
hauling. There  are  many  vocations  that  either  have  ex- 
perienced, or  will  enjoy,  changes  similar  to  the  milk  business 
and  it  is  the  object  of  our  bureau  to  know  the  facts. 

Again,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  types  of  men  who  succeed 
or  fail  in  various  lines  of  work,  and  the  new  development 
in  these  lines  that  will  permit  men  of  different  type  to 
succeed  in  them.  Our  bureau  should  know  the  vocational 
politics  and  the  type  of  vocational  organization,  all  of 
which  will  finally  aid  in  developing  a  judgment  upon  the 
real  vital  question.  What  are  the  modes  and  locus  of  entry 
into  the  vocation? 

There  are  different  ways  of  entering  professional  or 
business  careers.  Sometimes  influence  is  required,  some- 
times ability,  sometimes  a  man  may  drift  into  success, 
sometimes  it  is  best  to  start  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
business,  at  other  times  better  results  are  obtained  by  ap- 
proaching it  indirectly;  sometimes  a  bookkeeper  or  sten- 
ographer comes  into  such  confidential  relations  with  em- 
ployers and  managers  that  this  method  of  entry  seems  a 
good  one;  again  many  lives  are  ruined  by  beginnings  of 
this  kind  which  terminate  in  grinding,  laborious  labor  with 
no  recognition  and  poor  pay. 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  an  inquiry  into  this  phase 
of  the  case  will  present  a  perfect  picture  of  the  situation. 
Its  reliability  must  be  dependent  very  largely  on  the  judg- 
ment and  ability  of  the  investigator,  but  certainly  more 
can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  inquiry  and  actual 
observation  than  thru  hearsay. 

With  these  facts  collected,  they  should  now  be  analyzed, 
classified,  tabulated  and  made  available  for  the  use  of 
patrons  of  the  college. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  these 
suggestions.     All  of  these  facts  have  been  observed  hereto- 
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fore,  even  if  they  have  not  been  carefully  correlated,  but 
how  to  use  them  is  another  question  which  involves  a  study 
of  the  personal  equation. 

It  now  becomes  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  exert  all 
its  powers  in  intelligently,  tactfully  and  diligently  col- 
lecting all  the  facts  relating  to  the  student,  i.  e.,  his  history 
should  be  obtained  from  the  cradle  to  his  college  entrance. 
His  family  history  for  several  generations  should  be  traced, 
and  the  measure  of  success  that  has  been  attained  by  his 
forebears  ascertained.  No  matter  what  the  history  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  somewhere  along  the  line  will 
be  found  the  courage  and  initiative  that  have  brought  him 
in  touch  with  the  college.  The  previous  educational  history 
of  the  young  man  should  be  ascertained,  his  tendencies 
indicating  type,  his  previous  social  position — not  the  arti- 
ficial position  that  has  been  created  by  his  parents,  but 
his  popularity  with  former  fellow  students  and  the  degree 
of  respect  in  which  he  has  been  held  by  them. 

Upon  the  student  entering  college  life,  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Director  of  the  bureau  to  gain  his 
confidence.  That  part  of  the  personal  relationship  which 
is  denied  to  both  the  President  of  the  college  and  the  student 
should  now  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Director 
of  our  bureau.  The  friendship  with  the  student  based 
upon  the  desire  of  the  college  to  help  him  personally  thru 
the  Director  of  the  bureau  should  be  cultivated.  His 
personal  tendencies  and  ambitions  should  not  only  be 
studied  as  they  naturally  develop  during  the  college  course, 
but  steps  should  be  taken  to  create  occasional  situations 
that  will  develop  these  points.  In  this  field  the  Director 
of  our  bureau  may  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  col- 
lege by  bringing  to  his  task  a  proper  combination  of  dignity, 
tact,  human  interest  and  sympathy.  From  one  to  four 
years  of  this  kind  of  relationship  will  certainly  develop 
facts  enough  to  make  the  bureau  a  real  guide  for  the  parent 
and  student.  With  the  facts  in  hand,  the  abilities  of  the 
student  should  now  be  appraised,  compared  with  the  suc- 
cessful types  in  the  various  vocations  and  finally  the  student 
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should  be  classified  and  charted.  The  bureau  is  now  in 
position  to  dispel  any  delusions  of  either  student  or  parent. 

But  before  this  is  done  the  parents'  ideals  for  the  son 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  weighed  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  extend  help  and  influence. 

Most  men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  a  business  or 
profession  and  have  achieved  success  therein  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  are  many  more  objections  to  their  own  line  of 
work  than  exist  when  relatively  considered.  These  ideas 
are  apt  to  be  known  in  the  family  and  oftentimes  the 
parent  neither  wishes  his  son  to  follow  in  the  same  line  at 
which  he  has  worked,  nor  does  the  son  desire  to  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps,  altho  there  are  many  good  reasons 
why  that  particular  line  of  work  would  be  best.  The 
reputation  of  a  successful  father,  his  friendships  and  the 
good- will  created  by  him  in  his  business  or  profession,  the 
opportunities  for  rapid  advancement  make  the  father's 
calling  often  the  logical  one  for  the  son  to  pursue.  There- 
fore, the  plans  and  abilities  of  the  parent  as  well  as  of  inter- 
ested friends  of  the  young  men  become  important  factors 
for  the  bureau  to  consider. 

The  Director  of  the  bureau  is  now  in  a  position  to  give 
the  most  intelligent  advice  both  to  the  son  and  to  the 
parent  and  if  the  advice  is  offered  in  a  tactful  and  sympathetic 
manner  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  con- 
flict between  the  bureau's  ideas  and  those  of  the  ones 
most  interested.  Certainly  no  one  is  so  well  equipt  to 
advise.  A  great  deal  of  the  advice  that  is  given  to  young 
men  by  the  wiseacres  of  every  community  is  generally 
analyzed  by  the  young  man  himself  as  of  no  real  value  by 
reason  of  its  opinion  character;  not  so  the  facts  and  esti- 
mates made  by  our  bureau.  Nor  should  the  dissemination 
of  this  information  be  confined  to  lectures  or  formal  dis- 
cussions altho  there  might  be  a  number  of  general  con- 
clusions that  could  well  form  the  basis  of  an  occasional 
lecture.  General  discussions  of  such  matters  without  a 
personal  relationship  established,  confidence  gained,  and 
respect  won  will  be  worse  than  futile.     It  is  the  sympathetic 
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talk,  confidential  in  its  nature,  in  which  the  one  party  is 
in  possession  of  the  facts  and  the  other  party  recognizes 
his  knowledge  and  real  ability  to  guide,  that  will  accomplish 
results. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
where  all  the  money  that  is  spent  in  bringing  the  proper 
type  of  judgment  and  personality  into  work  will  repay  the 
institution  that  makes  such  an  investment  tenfold.  The 
work  of  the  bureau  will  fail  indeed  if  it  has  not  awakened 
the  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  towards  the  institution 
in  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  to  become  the  future 
alumni  of  the  institution. 

Thru  such  men  as  alumni,  the  college  can  in  later  years 
wield  a  tremendous  influence.  But  without  waiting  for 
the  men  to  mature,  the  older  alumni  of  the  college  should 
be  organized  by  the  bureau  on  a  theory  of  helpfulness  to 
the  scheme  in  hand,  with  the  guarantee  that  if  these  older 
men  can  be  interested  in  our  plan,  the  opportunity  for 
contact  with  the  modern  college  life  and  personalities  will 
make  them  more  deeply  interested  in  the  school  for  all 
other  purposes. 

The  method  of  organization  to  be  adopted  here  should 
comprehend  the  use  of  the  personal  element  as  much  as 
possible.  First  a  complete  directory  of  the  alumni  should 
be  compiled  thru  the  media  of  blanks  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  sent  to  known  addresses.  Unknown  addresses 
should  be  ascertained  and  carefully  followed  up.  The  ques- 
tions should  dwell  in  detail  upon  vocations.  The  acquain- 
tance of  all  alumni  possible  should  be  made,  their  confidence 
gained  and  their  types,  abilities  and  degree  of  success  ap- 
praised. With  this  information  digested,  an  advisory  council 
from  among  the  alumni  should  be  organized  both  to  ad- 
vise the  Director  and  to  increase  their  own  interest  in  the  proj- 
ect by  giving  them  something  to  do  in  connection  with  it. 
A  system  of  individual  patronage  should  also  be  developed 
by  which  the  bureau  could  extend  its  advisory  and  protec- 
tive functions  to  the  young  alumnus 'at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  when  counsel  will  be  of  greatest  service  to  him. 
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The  types,  tastes,  and  personalities  of  the  young  alumnus 
and  his  patron  should  be  harmonized  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  same  theory  of  organization  can  be  applied  to  those 
outside  of  the  institution  who  are  able  by  reason  of  their 
positions  in  business  and  professional  life  to  help  our  plan 
along.  By  eliciting  their  interest  in  guiding  the  output  of 
the  college  and  furnishing  them  with  properly  selected  men 
as  representatives  of  the  college  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  entire  work  of  the  school  may  be  expected  from  this 
source. 

Some  colleges  already  have  secretaries  who  perform  some 
of  the  functions  outlined  for  the  bureau.  In  such  institu- 
tions, especially,  the  additional  expense  of  inaugurating  the 
above-outlined  department  would  not  be  great,  for  their 
functions  could  be  harmonized  and  merged  into  the  more 
comprehensive  scheme.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  work 
suggested  for  the  bureau  should  be  disregarded  in  any 
college,  whatever  its  size,  if  its  administrative  policy  con- 
templates a  progressive  and  influential  future. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  suggestions  herein  contained 
are  final  and  should  be  adopted  without  modification  or 
careful  adaptation  to  the  size  and  general  characteristics 
of  each  particular  school,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  illustrate  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  that 
of  constructively  and  efficiently  organizing  all  the  resources 
of  the  college  in  behalf  of  those  young  men  who  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  institution  such  important  factors  of  influence 
on  their  future  destinies  as  the  four  chief  formative  years 
of  their  lives. 

Irwin  G.  Jennings 

New  York 


Ill 


EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL^ 

In  an  age  of  motion,  when  speed  is  sought  in  every  sphere, 
when  the  automobile,  express  train,  ocean  greyhound, 
flying  machine,  telegraph,  telephone,  motion  picture,  rag- 
time music  are  but  expressions  of  an  inner  activity  at  the 
core  of  our  modern  civilization,  it  is  not  strange  that  an 
echo  of  this  tumult  should  reach  even  to  the  schoolhouse 
and  that  those  interested  in  education  should  begin  to  talk 
about  making  more  rapid  progress  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren. Are  there  any  "shortcuts?"  Can  the  course  be 
finished  sooner?  Can  we  hurry  in  some  way  so  that  time 
may  be  saved  for  other  things,  whether  those  other  things 
be  further  education  or  the  active  life  in  society?  Is  there 
not  need  for  "economy  of  time  in  education?" 

While  much  that  is  reasonable  is  to  be  found  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  saving  of  time  in 
education  and  one  is  inclined  to  accept  their  general  con- 
tention, it  is  important  that  certain  dangerous  tendencies 
of  such  a  doctrine  be  clearly  perceived.  In  spite  of  such 
phrases  as  "haste  makes  waste,"  "slow  but  sure,"  "safety 
first,"  and  the  like,  it  is  a  too  common  interpretation  of 
efficiency  which  emphasizes  quantity  at  the  expense  of 
quality,  demanding  that  much  be  accomplished  in  a  brief 
time  whether  it  be  accomplished  well  or  not.  "Do  things 
quickly  and  if  possible  well"  often  seems  to  be  displacing 
the  supposedly  more  sensible  advice:  "Do  things  well  and 
if  possible  quickly." 

The  philosophy  of  haste,  if  so  this  false  view  of  the 
"economy  of  time  in  education"  may  be  termed,  is  nowhere 

^  Address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational 
Association,  Aberdeen,  S.  D,,  November  24,  1915. 
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more  dangerous  than  when  appHed  to  the  early  education 
of  the  child,  and  yet  its  influence  has  been  felt  here  perhaps 
more  than  most  educators  have  realized.  One  method  of 
"saving  time"  which  readily  suggests  itself  to  parents  and 
teachers  alike  is  to  ''begin  early."  The  average  age  of 
entrance  into  the  elementary  school  today  is  considerably 
younger  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Children  are  sent 
to  the  school  very  commonly  when  they  are  six  years  of 
age  and  often  when  only  five.  Parents  and  teachers  seem 
to  believe  that  the  younger  the  child  is  when  he  "starts 
school"  the  better  it  is  for  him.  Even  those  parents  who 
are  much  concerned  over  the  education  of  their  children 
and  send  them  to  school  with  more  thoughtful  reasons  than 
the  mere  purpose  of  "keeping  them  out  of  mischief"  and  of 
"getting  them  out  of  the  way"  too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the 
false  philosophy  of  haste  in  education. 

As  the  elementary  school  is  now  conducted  in  the  average 
community,  children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  be- 
fore the  age  of  eight.  The  chief  reason  lying  behind  this 
somewhat  radical  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  curriculum.  The  tyranny  of  the  literary  ideal  in  the 
early  years  of  our  present  school  system  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  child  to  benefit  by  beginning  school  before  he  is 
eight.  While  there  are  of  course  advantages  in  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  spell  at  a  very  young  age,  the  disadvantages 
outnumber  the  advantages.  The  three  R's  receive  more 
emphasis  than  any  other  phase  of  early  education  in  the 
school,  and  yet  this  undue  stress  upon  the  literary  ideal 
in  elementary  education  can  not  be  justified  at  the  bar  of 
sound  educational  principles.^ 

It  is  surprizing  to  note  the  large  number  of  educational 
principles  which,  when  stated  in  abstract  terms,  have  re- 
ceived wide  acceptance  among  educators  but  have  not  yet 
been  embodied  in  the  actual  education  found  in  our  schools. 
Without  argument  in  their  defence,  without  attempt 
to  formulate  an  exhaustive  list,  I  shall  merely  state  several 

2  For  other  ideals  needing  emphasis  in  education,  cf.  author's  article: 
Ideals  in  present-day  education,  Educational  Revmw,  Vol.  48,  No.  3. 
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of  these  educational  principles  and  in  their  light  view  the 
literary  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  It  should 
be  carefully  understood  that  the  criticisms  here  made  are 
not  upon  the  early  entrance  into  the  ideal  school  but  rather 
into  the  actual  elementary  school  of  the  average  community 
where  the  three  R's  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

The  training  of  the  large,  fundamental  muscles  of  the 
body  should  precede  that  of  the  small,  accessory  muscles. 
This  educational  principle  has  often  been  reiterated,  and, 
when  stated  in  abstract  form,  it  has  received  quite  general 
acceptance.  Is  it  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school?  Quite  the  contrary;  almost  the  entire  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  finest  muscles  of  the  whole  body,  those 
of  the  eyes  and  the  fingers.  When  the  child  of  five  or  six 
enters  school,  he  has  not  yet  gained  proper  control  of  the 
larger  muscles  of  the  body;  as  a  rule,  he  is  awkward  and 
clumsy  in  action.  Instead  of  helping  him  to  secure  better 
mastery  of  his  body,  the  school  has  a  tendency  to  hinder 
the  proper  development  by  an  over-exercise  of  the  finer 
muscles  and  a  corresponding  under-exercise  of  the  larger 
muscles. 

Is  reading  taught  without  injury  to  the  eyes  of  childhood? 
Are  we  as  a  nation  getting  stronger  eyesight  because  of  our 
care  of  the  child's  eyes  in  the  elementary  school?  Do 
we  do  right  to  make  the  young  human  being  spend  so  many 
hours  fixating  his  eyes  upon  such  fine  objects  as  letters? 
The  eyes  of  the  babe  are  focust  upon  infinity  and  only  grad- 
ually do  they  tend  to  fixate  upon  nearer  objects.  No 
matter  how  much  the  teacher  may  seek  to  avoid  it,  children 
persist  in  having  their  eyes  too  near  to  the  objects  they  are 
working  upon,  whether  such  objects  be  books  they  are  study- 
ing or  papers  they  are  writing.  The  light  of  the  room  is 
often  poor,  being  either  too  weak,  too  strong,  or  poorly 
distributed.  The  three  R's  demand  too  great  a  tax  upon 
the  very  young  child. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  fingers.  Why  is  the  writing 
of  a  young  child  so  ''wabbly,"  so  similar  to  that  of  an  old 
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person  who  has  lost  muscular  control?  To  a  large  extent, 
this  is  traceable  to  attempting  the  minute  control  of  the 
fingers  before  he  has  yet  secured  adequate  control  of  the 
arms.  While  it  is  true  that  modern  methods  of  teaching 
writing  are  superior  to  those  employed  in  the  school  a  genera- 
tion ago,  while  the  'Vrist  movement"  has  been  displaced 
by  the  ''forearm  movement"  and  that  in  turn  has  given  way 
to  the  ''full  arm  movement,"  there  is  still  too  great  premium 
placed  upon  small  letters,  steady  fingers,  and  minute  de- 
tails, and  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of  the  child 
are  harmed  thereby. 

Considerable  criticism  is  due  to  many  kindergartens  also 
for  their  neglect  of  this  educational  principle.  Too  minute 
work  in  construction  is  often  found  in  these  schools  for  the 
young  child.  The  principle  should  be  embodied  even  more 
carefully  in  the  kindergartens,  since  the  age  of  the  child 
is  younger. 

The  training  of  the  ear  should  precede  the  training  of 
the  eye.  It  is  surprizing  to  note  how  much  of  our  school 
education  of  today  has  been  monopolized  by  the  eye.  So 
true  is  this  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  leave  the  school 
entirely  when  he  has  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  child  with  poor  eyesight  to  secure  any 
education  at  all  in  our  schools.  The  eye,  however,  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  sense-organs,  and  it  is  possible  to  edu- 
cate thru  other  senses  as  well  as  thru  sight.  The  accom- 
plishments of  Helen  Keller  and  I^aura  Bridgeman  are  out- 
standing examples  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  all 
the  senses. 

Why  make  education  so  dependent  upon  a  single  sense? 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  ear  is  not  easily  damaged 
by  early  education,  but  the  eye  in  its  first  years  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injury.  How  much  oral  education  there  might 
be  in  the  lower  grades  during  the  period  while  the  eyes  are 
still  developing.  Very  many  of  the  things  that  are  now 
taught  thru  the  eye  could  be  taught  thru  the  ear.  Too 
often  even  those  studies  which  might  so  easily  be  taught 
as  ear-studies  are  taught  as  eye-studies;  music  in  the  lower 
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grades  is  a  good  example.  Musical  notation  never  ought 
to  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  but  aural  music 
— "singing  by  ear" — should  receive  a  more  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  than  that  commonly  given  it.  Pesta- 
lozzi,  teacher  of  Froebel  and  father  of  modern  kindergarten 
movements,  said  that  he  would  never  employ  a  teacher 
who  could  not  sing,  but  he  made  no  mention  of  note-reading. 
Musical  notation  may  well  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades 
but  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  elementary  school. 

An  argument  for  this  general  principle  is  found  in  the 
recapitulation  theory — which  contends  that  ontogenesis 
recapitulates  phylogenesis,  that  the  life  of  the  child  follows 
in  its  development  the  same  order  as  the  life  of  the  race. 
Talking  preceded  reading  and  writing  by  many  thousands 
of  years;  letters  and  books  were  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  and  early  writing  consisted  in  the 
drawing  of  pictures. 

Many  a  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  would  be  sur- 
prized if  she  would  examine  the  daily  schedule  of  classes 
and  study  periods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  de- 
termining the  exact  amount  of  time  when  the  eyes  were 
being  used  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon 
training  thru  the  ear.  It  is  needful  to  remember  that  the 
eye  of  the  child  is  more  easily  injured  than  the  ear. 

Experience  should  precede  words.  In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  many  great  educators,  both  of  recent  times  and  of 
days  long  since  past,  our  schools  are  still  far  from  free  in 
this  respect;  ideas  and  experiences  are  still  subordinate  to 
words.  Too  many  empty  words  are  taught  our  small 
children,  words  which  to  them  are  mere  sounds  and  are 
not  vitally  connected  with  experiences  and  ideas  in  the 
realm  of  childhood.  The  earlier  reading  is  approached, 
the  more  true  is  this  bound  to  be.  In  spite  of  object  les- 
sons, simplified  reading  material,  and  all  other  devices  sup- 
posed to  aid  in  the  early  teaching  of  reading,  the  emphasis 
is  forced  upon  words  when  the  child  attends  to  the  study  of 
reading. 

Much  better  would  it  be  to  spend  considerably  more  time 
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during  the  first  few  years  of  school  education  upon  the  en- 
largement and  clarification  of  the  child's  experience,  in- 
stead of  expending  so  much  energy  and  time  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  mere  symbols  for  ideas,  the  words.  If  any  teacher 
is  prone  to  believe  that  the  child  entering  school  at  the 
age  of  five  or  six  is  possest  of  an  experience  sufficiently 
large  and  clear  to  warrant  the  starting  upon  the  learning 
of  the  science  of  reading,  let  her  review  the  data  assembled 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.^ 

All  thru  our  modern  society  the  effect  of  this  early  domi- 
nance of  words  over  ideas  is  to  be  noted.  Eloquence  comes 
to  receive  a  higher  respect  than  sound  argumentation; 
style  is  emphasized  above  substance,  and  symbols  are  mis- 
taken for  realities.  The  tyranny  of  the  printed  word  is 
a  natural  result  emerging  from  the  early  and  continuous 
emphasis  upon  the  book  in  our  educational  system.  Im- 
portant as  the  literary  ideal  is,  its  importance  must  never 
overshadow  that  of  the  scientific  and  moral  ideals.  The 
realities  of  experience  must  ever  be  reverenced  above  the 
symbolism  of  language. 

Motivation  in  early  education  should  be  interest.  Mod- 
ern pedagogy  has  laid  much  stress  upon  interest  as  a  motive 
force  in  education,  but  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  is  not  yet  so  arranged  that  the  average  child  can 
find  much  wholehearted  interest  in  his  work.  Is  it  possible 
to  make  the  three  R's  interesting  to  the  average  child  of 
six?  Many  methods  of  teaching  reading  have  been  de- 
vised, but  the  fact  remains  that  most  children  do  not  en- 
joy the  process  of  learning  to  read.  None  of  all  the  methods 
devised  succeed  in  securing  and  retaining  the  natural 
interest  of  the  child.  Any  casual  observer  of  the  lower 
grades  may  note  the  very  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  when  compared  with  the  equally 
apparent  signs  of  interest  in  some  of  the  other  studies  which 
are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  curriculum. 

How  many  young  children  who  have  just  learned  to  read 

3  The    Contents    of    children's    minds    on    entering    school,    New    York, 
1893. 
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spend  much  of  their  time  in  reading  during  the  long  summer 
vacation?  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  but  it  must  be  granted  that  most  children 
under  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  will  do  everything  else 
but  read  in  order  to  spend  the  many  leisure  hours  during 
the  summer.  So  true  is  this  that  the  teacher  often  finds 
when  the  school  reopens  in  the  fall  that  reading  has  almost 
become  a  lost  art  for  many  of  the  little  children.  Would 
this  be  the  case  if  they  were  interested  ? 

At  a  later  age,  the  child  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  how 
to  read,  for  he  will  see  the  need  of  it  in  his  life  and  will  have 
ready  uses  for  it.  The  foreigner  learns  our  language,  both 
spoken  and  written,  in  a  short  time,  when  once  he  has  settled 
down  among  us,  while  our  little  children  require  many 
months  of  unpleasant  school  work  to  accomplish  a  similar 
result.  What  is  the  difference?  The  immigrant  brings  to 
his  task  two  aids  which  the  young  child  lacks:  a  more 
mature  mind  and  a  desire  to  learn.  "Where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way"  is  just  as  true  of  learning  to  read  as  of  any- 
thing else ;  desire  to  reach  the  goal  must  furnish  he  interest 
in  the  process. 

Rousseau  may  have  exaggerated,  but  theie  was  much 
truth  in  his  remark  when  he  said:  "Reading  is  the  curse 
of  childhood.'"^  And  our  elementary  schools  which  place 
the  three  R's  at  the  center  of  the  curriculum  find  their  moti- 
vation in  effort  rather  than  interest. 

Education  should  be  thru  activity  rather  than  passivity. 
"Learn  to  do  by  doing,"  "hand-mindedness,"  "self-expres- 
sion," and  the  like,  are  phrases  indicative  of  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  activity  of  the  learner  by  modern  educators. 
This  is  true  at  least  of  their  theorizing.  In  spi.te  of  such 
views,  however,  the  fact  stands  forth  that  learning  the  three 
R's  is  pretty  much  of  a  passive  occupation.  Books,  desks, 
chairs,  silence — are  these  symbolic  of  activity?  Of  course 
it  may  be  objected  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual 
activity  which  goes  on  when  the  external  appearances  are 
those  of  passivity;  such  activity,  however,  is  characteristic 

*  Emile,  p.  80  (Everyman's  library). 
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of  adults  rather  than  young  children,  and  the  objection  is 
not  a  serious  one.  Even  with  many  adults  there  is  the 
demand  for  ''something  doing"  in  order  to  insure  intellectual 
activity. 

While  there  are  some  occupations  finding  their  way  into 
the  early  school  which  allow  scope  to  the  activity  of  the 
growing  child,  they  have  not  yet  attained  sufficient  weight 
in  the  curriculum.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  administer 
education  to  a  group  of  children  thru  the  book  than  other- 
wise that  our  schools  have  come  to  be  extremely  "bookish." 
Even  those  studies  which  might  rather  easily  and  naturally 
be  taught  without  books  are  too  often  reduced  to  "text- 
book courses"  and  the  child  is  supposed  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  individual,  silent '  'study. ' '  With  body  cramped 
into  some  unnatural  shape  and  a  book  before  his  eyes, 
the  activity  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  growing 
child  is  put  under  the  ban,  and  only  mischievous  outlets 
are  possible.  What  greater  contrast  to  the  normal  ac- 
tivity which  is  displayed  by  the  child  when  outside  of  the 
school  cou^l  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  actually  to 
be  seen  in  our  schoolrooms?  Without  being  allowed  to 
talk,  or  even  to  whisper,  without  being  permitted  to  move 
his  body,  forced  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  long 
school  day  in  a  sedentary  position,  scarcely  daring  so  much 
as  to  turn  his  head,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  a  child  be- 
gins to  tire  of  education  before  he  has  fairly  begun  the 
process? 

Education  should  accompany  growth,  but  not  precede 
it.  The  type  of  education  at  any  period  of  the  child's 
development  should  be  fitted  to  that  specific  period.  Even 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  work  of  the  early  grades  was  properly 
adapted  to  the  child  who  entered  our  schools  a  generation 
ago,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  same  work  is  adapted  to 
the  child  of  younger  age  who  is  entering  our  schools  today. 
It  might  have  been  quite  proper  that  the  first  work  of 
the  school  should  be  the  three  R's  when  children  entered 
at  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  yet  not  at  all  proper 
when  the  average  age  is  five  and  six. years.     The  need  is  to 
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fit  the  curriculum  to  the  child  instead  of  attempting  to 
fit  the  child  to  the  curriculum.  Altho  we  have  pushed 
back  the  entrance  age,  we  have  not  changed  to  any  marked 
degree  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  grades;  the  em- 
phasis is  still  upon  the  literary  ideal. 

Educating  ahead  of  growth  is  both  wasteful  of  energy 
and  also  dangerous.  Retardation  is  less  to  be  feared  than 
precosity.  While  this  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  very  bright  child,  it  is  also  a  sound  educational 
principle  for  the  average  child.  The  time  comes  when 
certain  things  can  be  taught  quickly  and  at  the  same  time 
well,  but  to  attempt  to  teach  those  same  things  before  the 
child  is  ripe  for  them  is  to  do  little  good  and  often  to  do 
considerable  damage  in  the  ultimate  education.  This  is 
as  true  for  the  three  R's  as  for  any  other  educational  material ; 
they  are  not  fitted  to  the  stage  of  development  which  has 
been  reached  at  five  or  six  years.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
the  following  statements  from  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley 
Hall  are  worthy  of  note : 

"It  is  perfectly  clear,"  writes  Hall,  "as  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  that  much  of  any  drill  upon  these  topics  before 
the  eighth  year  is  not  only  waste  of  time  but  positive  in- 
jury, giving  either  habits  or  points  of  view  that  have  to  be 
changed  with  great  effort,  if  indeed  their  evil  influence 
ever  is  overcome."^  And  again  he  writes:  "Stated  school 
work  should  and  probably  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  post- 
poned one  and  very  probably  two  years.  Indeed,  the  first 
two  years  are  to  a  great  extent  wasted.  The  child  is  not 
mature  enough  for  the  stock  methods  of  the  three  R's. 
It  is  the  age  for  less  formal  study.  As  many  censuses  of 
the  contents  of  children's  minds  on  entering  school  show^ 
they    are    grossly   ignorant    of    their    own    environment."^ 

^  Educational  Problems,  Vol.  2,  p.  612. 

^  Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  609.  For  similar  views  advocating  a  later  beginning 
of  the  three  R's,  cf.  V.  Vaney,  L'age  de  la  lecture.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Libre 
pour  I'J^tude  psychologique  de  l' enfant,  Vol.  9,  p.  11-17;  also,  L.  P.  Ayres, 
Entering  age  as  affecting  progress  in  the  grades:  Report  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1909. 
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Other  educational  principles  might  be  enumerated,  but 
the  six  already  stated  will  suffice  for  present  purposes. 
When  will  they  be  embodied  in  our  elementary  schools? 
Abstractly  formulated,  they  meet  with  ready  acceptance 
but  their  definite  application  to  the  concrete  problem  of 
our  day — the  actual  education  of  children — seems  to  tarry. 

The  one  question  which  naturally  arises  is  this:  If  the 
literary  material  of  the  elementary  school  be  postponed, 
what  is  to  take  its  place?  The  three  R's  have  furnished  the 
chief  content  of  the  curriculum  of  the  early  grades.  Are 
there  enough  educational  materials  available  to  make  up 
a  worthy  course  of  study  for  the  child  if  the  literary  ideal 
be  kept  out  of  sight  until  he  is  eight  years  old  ?  This  would 
have  been  a  more  serious  problem  for  educators  a  genera- 
tion ago  than  it  is  today.  The  studies  of  the  child,  both 
physiological  and  psychological,  which  have  been  so  many 
in  recent  years,  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  with 
its  non-literary  curriculum,  and  the  perfection  of  mechanical 
devices  of  great  educational  values,  such  as  the  phonograph 
and  the  cinematograph — these  have  suggested  educational 
materials  sufficient  for  a  new  type  of  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion  to 
outline  carefully  just  what  the  reorganized  curriculum  of 
the  early  school  should  be,  but  only  to  suggest  something 
of  the  wealth  of  educational  material  from  which  the  selec- 
tion may  be  made.  Dramatization  might  well  receive  more 
attention;  founded  upon  the  "make-believe"  and  imita- 
tive instincts,  with  a  firm  psychological  justification  in  the 
fact  that  many  children  are  "muscular-minded,"  tending 
to  image,  remember,  and  think  in  terms  of  action,  drama- 
tization in  the  school  has  a  much  larger  educational  value 
than  has  hitherto  been  recognized.  Children  are  "born 
actors"  and  their  interest  in  the  drama  is  natural.  Story- 
telling by  the  child  is  of  great  value  in  developing  the  vo- 
cabulary correctly  as  well  as  in  its  training  of  mental  ac- 
tivities. How  will  children  learn  to  speak  the  language  in 
correct  form  without  much  practise?     And  yet  the  average 
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child  in  the  average  school  has  very  small  opportunity  to 
express  his  ideas  and  develop  proper  habits  of  speech  during 
the  early  years.  The  presence  of  grammar  in  the  upper 
grades  is  unable  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  story-telling 
and  other  forms  of  oral  language  practise  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  story  furnishes  an  interesting  approach  to  many  studies, 
especially  when  the  child  comes  to  the  age  where  he  de- 
mands that  he  be  told  a  true  story.  Music,  especially 
arranged  for  the  voice  of  the  child,  and  taught  by  ear,  is 
capable  of  a  broader  and  better  usage  than  it  is  usually 
accorded.  Musical  appreciation  should  be  begun  even 
in  the  earliest  years,  and  this  is  now  possible  thru  the  per- 
fection of  the  phonograph.  The  value  of  music  in  educa- 
tion has  been  emphasized  by  educators  from  the  time  of 
Plato  on  down  to  the  present  day,  and  yet  in  our  schools 
we  have  not  realized  its  proper  function  in  the  purification 
of  the  soul,  the  harmonization  of  life. 

Painting  should  be  used  in  place  of  writing  and  drawing. 
The  child  is  interested  in  colors  before  he  is  interested  in 
lines,  and  picture-writing  preceded  letter-writing  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Pictures  made  by  the  child  himself, 
expressing  his  own  experiences,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
to  be  preferred  to  the  making  of  copies.  The  study  of 
other  pictures  in  connection  with  a  large  variety  of  subjects 
is  excellent.  Here  it  is  that  a  limited  usage  of  the  motion- 
picture  is  desirable;  of  course,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
tax  the  eyes  of  the  child  if  motion-pictures  are  used.  The 
amount  of  interesting  material  made  available  for  educa- 
tional purposes  thru  the  motion-pictures  is  immense. 
Constructive  work  with  various  materials  is  important, 
as  the  child  learns  much  by  making  •  things.  Cardboard, 
paper,  clay,  wood,  cloth,  and  metals,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
materials  that  can  be  used.  There  is  a  real  reason  why 
the  desks  in  many  schools  have  been  carved  by  the  knives 
of  the  children.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  educate  in  opposi- 
tion to  natural  instincts,  but  education  becomes  much  more 
easy  and  beautiful  when  it  centers  about  these  very  same 
instinctive  cravings.     Object  lessons  should  be  connected 
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with  the  collective  instinct.  Let  the  children  decide  what 
objects  are  to  be  the  basis  of  their  study  and  conversation. 
The  pocket  of  any  normal  boy  will  furnish  good  material 
for  an  object  lesson.  The  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  bring  to  the  school  the  things  they  wish  to  study;  every 
schoolroom  ought  to  contain  some  place  where  such  ob- 
jects of  interest  could  be  kept,  a  miniature  museum  the 
materials  of  which  have  been  gathered  by  the  children 
themselves.  Play,  both  supervised  and  free,  should  be 
better  cultivated.  Education  thru  play  is  of  great  value, 
and  it  is  doubtful  indeed  if  there  be  any  substitute.  The 
limited  number  of  games  known  to  the  average  small  child 
is  a  judgment  upon  our  pedagogy  of  play  in  the  school. 
There  is  much  ''economy  of  time  in  education"  thru  play, 
for  it  includes  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  moral  phases  of  the  child's  spirit. 
Rhythm  should  be  emphasized  in  the  dance  and  the  march, 
both  of  which  are  extremely  fascinating  to  the  young  child. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  elements  of  all  that  is  instinc- 
tive, rhythm  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  school.  The 
folk-dance  is  especially  liked  by  children,  and  its  educational 
values  are  weighty;  esthetic  dancing  and  marching  likewise 
appeal  to  the  child.  The  development  of  grace  of  body 
must  be  begun  early,  and  the  pedagogy  of  rhythm  has 
physiological  as  well  as  psychological  values. 

Such  are  some  of  the  educational  materials  which  should 
enter  into  the  reorganized  curriculum  of  the  early  school. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  child  entered  school  at  the  age  of 
three,  provided  that  the  school  between  three  and  eight 
were  based  upon  such  materials  as  have  been  suggested. 
The  social  value  of  entering  school  at  a  young  age  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of;  especially  is  this  true  for  children  who 
are  brought  up  largely  apart  from  other  children  of  their 
own  age.  Rather  than  return  to  the  age  of  seven  and  eight 
for  entrance  into  the  school,  let  the  process  of  reducing  the 
entrance  age  continue.  School  can  scarcely  be  begun 
too  early,  provided  only  that  the  type  of  education  em- 
phasized be  such  as  is  fitted  to  the  stage  of  development 
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of  the  child.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  children 
of  three,  or  perhaps  those  even  younger,  to  spend  a  short 
time  each  day  with  other  children  of  their  own  age.  An 
extension  of  the  kindergarten  in  both  directions  is  needed, 
but  the  curriculum  as  now  offered  in  the  kindergarten  is 
far  from  adequate,  transgressing  as  it  does  several  sound 
educational  principles. 

What  can  be  done  to  realize  this  ideal  elementary  school 
which  we  have  pictured?  The  great  difficulty  which  the 
teacher  experiences  is  the  present  course  of  study  with  its 
specific  requirements  and  very  definite  suggestions.  This 
must  be  changed,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  the  change 
of  the  course  of  study,  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion, 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  controlling  force  in  Amer- 
ican education,  be  enlightened,  that  school  boards  and  school 
superintendents  dare  to  experiment  in  certain  of  their  schools, 
and  that  assemblies  of  elementary  school  teachers,  both 
unitedly  and  individually,  strive  to  convince  those  in  au- 
thority of  the  truth  of  these  views. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  direction  desired.  Other  studies  than  the 
three  R's  are  pressing  their  way  toward  the  front,  and  the 
influence  of  the  kindergarten,  with  all  its  faults,  upon  the 
elementary  school  has  been  beneficial.  More  teachers  are 
studying  the  problems  of  primary  education  than  ever 
before,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  correlate  better 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school. 
Experimentation  in  education  is  becoming  ever  more 
prevalent.  The  time  no  doubt  will  come,  and  perhaps 
sooner  than  we  now  believe,  when  sound  educational 
principles  will  find  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  actual 
elementary  school. 

Herbert  Patterson 

Dakota  Wesi^eyan  University 
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THE  INFI.UENCE  OF  ATHLETICS  UPON  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

The  type  of  physical  education  in  American  colleges 
is  changing.  A  new  system  is  being  evolved,  based  upon 
the  role  which  athletics  may  be  made  to  play  in  developing 
physique  and  character.  There  is  no  American  system  of 
physical  education,  altho  American  athletes  have  been 
preeminent  in  world  sports  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  Olympic  Games.  Curiously  enough,  we  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  athletics  as  physical 
education.  We  have  thought  of  them  as — well,  as  just 
athletics,  something  beyond  the  pale  when  scientific  phys- 
ical education  was  being  discust.  We  have  gone  to  the 
Germans  and  Swedes  for  our  ideas  as  to  what  physical 
education  should  be.  Until  recently  we  had  no  definite 
ideas  of  our  own.  There  was  no  scientific  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War.  So  when 
the  Germans  introduced  their  methods  we  adopted  them. 
When  Swedish  gymnasts  brought  their  system  to  our  doors 
we  strove  desperately  to  adopt  it.  Later,  from  these  sys- 
tems we  evolved  something  that  is  neither  German  nor 
Swedish,  tho  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both; 
something  (it  can  not  be  called  a  system),  which  grafts 
the  Swedish  day's  order  upon  the  German  calisthenic  drill; 
which  takes  from  the  Germans  their  progressive  exercises 
on  the  apparatus  and  which  finally,  in  deference  to  the 
American  demand  for  pleasurable  excitement,  adds  a  score 
of  so-called  Gymnastic  Games,  of  a  type  eminently  suitable 
for  the  kindergarten  but  utterly  out  of  place  among  vigorous 
young  men. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  been  forcing  our 
youth  to  practise  artificial  movements  devoid  of  any  ele- 
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ment  of  pleasure,  telling  them  that  these  movements  would 
improve  their  circulation  and  bring  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, and  expecting  them  to  be  satisfied  with  that^asking 
more  of  them  than  we  get  from  grown  men  of  mature 
judgment.  Until  recently  it  has  not  occurred  to  us  to  ask 
if  there  is  not  something  better  than  symmetrical  develop- 
ment ;  if  exercises  which  awaken  interest  and  form  character 
are  not  better,  especially  if  they  also  strengthen  heart  and 
lungs  and  develop  grace  and  agility. 

For  years  we  have  been  putting  our  young  men  thru  a 
course  consisting  of  marching,  calisthenics,  exercises  on 
gymnastic  apparatus  and  a  game.  It  reads  well,  sounds 
well,  and  looks  scientific.  The  trouble  with  it  is  that 
the  average  American  youth  does  not  find  in  it  a  single 
thing  that  he  wants  unless  the  game  be  basketball.  He 
will  march  in  a  gymnasium  if  he  must — and  only  because 
he  must.  He  will  perform  the  drill  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
He  will  sprawl  over  the  bar  or  horse  some  kind  of  a  way  and 
feel  reHeved  when  he  has  done  it.  College  men  hate  it. 
They  try  every  device  to  get  excused  from  it.  Physical 
instructors  are  at  their  wit's  end  to  endow  it  with  living 
interest. 

It  has  become  clear  to  us  that  neither  this  system — ^if 
you  will  call  it  such — nor  the  German  and  Swedish  systems, 
admirable  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  are  suited  to 
American  college  men.  Convinced  of  this,  American 
physical  directors  have  been  for  some  years  seeking  a  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  that  would  be  a  genuine  expression 
of  the  national  character.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
prest by  the  astonishing  development  of  athletics  in  the 
past  generation.  Perhaps  there  lay  that  which  we  sought. 
So  we  began  to  study  athletics.  We  watched  our  young 
men  at  their  sports.  We  noticed  what  types  of  exercise 
awaken  their  liveliest  interest.  We  studied  the  effect  of 
these  exercises  upon  their  character  and  physique.  We 
submitted  them  to  critical  technical  examination,  and  to 
our  surprize  we  found  them  good,  based  upon  sound  physio- 
logical  and  psychological  laws.     We  discovered  that  the 
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sports  which  the  young  like  are  usually  good  for  them. 
We  began  to  perceive  that  "where  no  pleasure,  there  no 
profit  is."  When  once  we  noticed  that  young  men  would 
voluntarily  spend  an  hour  and  bathe  themselves  in  sweat, 
simply  trying  to  toss  a  basketball  thru  an  iron  ring,  we 
began  to  see  a  light.  Here  was  something  the  pupil  en- 
joyed, something  that  interested  him,  yet  something  that 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  good  exercise  in  that  it  de- 
veloped heart  and  lungs,  employed  all  the  muscle  groups 
simultaneously  in  harmonious  activity,  stimulated  the  sweat 
glands  and  cleansed  the  system. 

We  found  the  same  thing  in  football.  Give  a  score  of 
young  men  half  a  dozen  footballs  and  a  spare  goal-post, 
and  they  will  get  splendid  exercise  and  lots  of  fun  in  punting, 
drop-  and  place-kicking. 

But  we  discovered  that  the  type  of  exercise  which  aroused 
the  greatest  interest,  that  attracted  the  largest  number  of 
men,  was  a  game  or  a  contest  of  some  kind,  something  in 
which  a  man  could  match  his  strength,  his  speed,  his  skill 
or  his  grit  against  an  opponent.  We  discovered  that  in 
order  to  compete  in  such  games  men  would  give  up  smoking, 
get  to  bed  early,  eschew  dissipation — get  themselves  into 
splendid  bodily  condition.  We  discovered  that  they  would 
tumble  over  each  other  to  get  a  chance  to  play  in  these 
games,  whereas  they  had  to  be  dragged  into  formal  gym- 
nastics. Why  then  force  them  to  a  mechanical  drill  which 
they  loathe  and  from  which  they  flee  with  relief  the  instant  the 
hoiir  is  up,  when  they  are  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  jump 
into  games  that  result  in  splendid  physical  development 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  traits  of  character  valuable 
in  the  struggle  for  existence!  ■ 

No  courage  is  required  to  push  a  dumb-bell  up  fifty 
times;  no  courage  is  developed  in  doing  it.  Courage  is 
required  to  tackle  a  man  on  the  gridiron  and  courage  is 
developed  in  the  doing  of  it.  No  initiative  is  required  to 
squat  fifty  times,  but  initiative  is  constantly  needed  and 
developed  in  baseball  and  basketball.  A  certain  kind  of 
nerve  is  needed  for  the  giant  swing,  flyaway,  etc.,  but  nerve 
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of  a  higher  type  is  needed  to  stick  to  the  finish  in  a  hard 
race. 

Athletic  games  are  coming  more  and  more  to  displace 
formal  gymnastics.  It  may  be  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, soccer,  sprinting,  hurdhng,  pole-vaulting,  weight- 
putting,  or  what  not.  A  man  takes  his  choice  or  tries  them 
all.  Wherever  put  he  is  clast  with  others  of  like  ability, 
so  that  besides  the  fun  he  has  a  chance  to  win.  In  this  way 
his  interest  is  maintained  and  as  long  as  a  man  is  interested 
you  can  get  good  work  out  of  him. 

Who  cares  whether  a  man  has  symmetrical  development 
or  not  if  his  heart  and  lungs  are  sound,  his  body  strong  and 
active,  and  his  character  strengthened  by  many  a  tough 
scrimmage,  many  a  hard  race  or  tight  game?  We  know 
that  he  has  stored  up  vitality  for  the  years  to  come  and  we 
do  not  care  whether  each  leg  measures  twenty  inches  or 
not — for  we  know  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  his  future 
career. 

A  distinctly  American  system  of  physical  training  is  in 
process  of  development,  a  system  adapted  to  the  character 
and  temperament  of  American  youth.  It  prescribes  ex- 
ercises that  develop  judgment,  initiative,  force  and  that 
furnish  pleasurable  activity.  Instead  of  exercising  each 
group  of  muscles  in  turn  and  carefully  counting  the  number 
of  times  a  man  thrusts  a  dumb-bell  up  with  his  right  arm 
and  with  his  left,  it  employs  all  muscle  groups  simultaneously. 
Instead  of  developing  ox-like  strength  in  back,  arms  and 
shoulders,  it  develops  all-around  strength,  grace  and  agility. 

It  is  doing  this  thru  the  medium  of  athletic  sports  and 
games,  adapting  the  prescription  for  each  man  to  his 
physique  and  temperament  and  classifying  men  according 
to  weight,  strength  and  skill.  The  range  of  athletic  ac- 
tivity is  so  wide  that  suitable  exercises  for  individuals 
of  every  class  are  readily  found.  The  heavy,  powerful 
man  becomes  a  line-man  in  football  or  a  weight  man;  the 
lithe  active  man,  a  sprinter,  jumper,  baseball  or  basket- 
ball player;  the  man  of  average  weight  and  build  fits  into 
any  one  of  a  score  of  places. 
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I  believe  that  this  system  is  destined  to  become  universal 
in  this  country.  It  is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  But 
the  principle  upon  which  it  rests,  the  principle  of  pleasurable 
activity  and  competitive  individual  development  of  char- 
acter as  well  as  physique,  commends  itself  to  college  men 
and  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  physical  educators. 
In  method  and  ideal  it  parallels  the  physical  training  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Grace,  agility,  force,  daring,  a  com- 
bination of  physical  prowess  with  forceful  traits  of  char- 
acter is  its  ideal,  as  it  was  the  ideal  of  the  Greek.  It  solves 
the  most  difficult  problem  the  physical  director  has  to  face, 
that  of  interesting  his  pupils,  and  it  is  developing  a  race  of 
virile  young  men. 

C.  E.  HammETT 


HOME  WORK  FOR  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS 

Shall  we  have  home  work,  or  shall  we  not  have  home 
work?  Indeed,  as  Hamlet  declared  at  the  beginning 
of  his  immortal  soliloquy,  ''That  is  the  question."  Of  late 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  important  problem 
of  school  administration  among  educators.  Frequently 
the  principals  of  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood  have 
different  views  about  the  matter,  and  it  often  happens, 
especially  when  a  principal  is  careless  or  inefficient,  that 
teachers  in  the  same  school  are  permitted  to  exercise  vary- 
ing policies  in  the  assignment  of  home  work. 

A  glance  at  the  following  quotations  will  show  that  the 
writers  of  textbooks  on  school  management  generally 
agree  that  such  work  has  decided  advantages: 

"We  should  demand  a  proper  amount  of  home  study. "^ 

''The  ordinary  parent  is  quite  willing  that  his  child  study 
at  home.  "2 

"With  parental  care  and  a  home  training  of  the  best 
kind,  home  work  should  be  the  rule."^ 

"Parents  should  see  that  certain  hours  are  set  apart 
for  home  study.  "^ 

"The  very  requirement  of  such  exercises  (in  home  work) 
results  in  gain  both  to  the  children  and  to  the  home."^ 

But  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous  on  this  subject, 
and  some  educational  writers  have  quite  a  different  opinion. 
The  following  quotations  are  representative  of  this  point 
of  view: 

1  Professor  Samuel  T.  Button,  School  management,  p.  172. 

2  Dr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,   The  school  and  its  life,  p.  220. 
'  Collar  and  Crook,  School  management,  p.  5. 

*  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  School  management,  p.  162. 

^  Superintendent  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,    The  management  of  a  city  school, 
p.  158. 
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"A  word  of  caution  about  home  work  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  For  the  most  part,  school  tests  should  be  done  in 
school."^ 

"I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  school  work  should 
be  done  in  school,  and  that  the  school  days  should  be  made 
long  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  permit  all  school 
work  to  be  done  during  regular  school  hours,  so  that  the 
children  may  have  their  evenings  and  holidays  free  from 
the  burden  of  school  work."^ 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  rules  ad6pted  in  various 
places  for  the  regulation  of  home  work  shows  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  practise.  In  some  cities  the  teachers  are  given 
full  freedom  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  home  work  which 
may  be  assigned.  In  Sacramento,  California,  however, 
home  work  has  been  abolished.  The  superintendent  be- 
lieves that  to  know  how  to  study  is  more  important  than 
to  know  how  to  recite,  and  that  this  part  of  a  child's  training 
should  be  accomplished  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  home,  where 
conditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  unfavorable.  The  plan 
of  adding  extra  study  periods  during  school  hours  has 
been  adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  home  study.  ^ 

In  many  cities  there  have  been  increasing  protests  against 
the  amount  of  home  study  required  of  children.  Even  in 
high  schools,  this  has  become  evident.  Dr.  David  B. 
Corson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  Newark, 
says:  "The  changing  conditions  in  our  social  life  and  the 
increasing  demands  upon  students  caused  a  well-defined 
public  sentiment  against  what  came  to  be  called  too  much 
home  work!"^  In  order  to  correct  this  evil,  in  the  high 
schools,  he  suggested  that  the  study  periods  be  lengthened 
or  that  the  teacher  be  enabled  to  give  more  individual 
help  to  each  pupil.  Owing  to  the  number  of  courses  that 
have  to  be  crowded  into  a  few  hours  the  first  suggestion  is 
•  Kendall  and  Merick,  How  to  teach  the  fundamental  subjects,  p.  200. 
'  Honorable  P,  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
8  Semi-annual  report,  July  i,  19 15 — Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  Bureau  of  Ref- 
erence and  Research,  City  of  New  York. 

•Annual  report,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1913-14. 
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impracticable  unless  the  school  day  itself  is  lengthened, 
while  the  large  classes  in  most  city  schools  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  give  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupils. 

The  situation,  however,  is  sufficiently  acute,  to  require 
the  careful  attention  of  educators.  Home  work  has  become 
an  important  school  problem,  and  all  practical  and  pro- 
gressive pedagogues  should  try  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
deal  more  intelligently  with  this  feature  of  elementary 
education. 

Thru  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Public  Education,  a  serious  investigation  of 
the  home-work  problem  was  undertaken. 

A  Committee  of  Administration  was  appointed  consisting 
of  the  following  members : 

Emma  L.  Johnston,  Principal  Brooklyn  Training  School, 
Henry  E.  Jenkins,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Charles  W.  Lyons,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
William  J.  O'Shea,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Arthur  C.  Perry,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Albert  Shiels,  Director  Bureau  of  Reference  and  Research, 
Edward   W.   Stitt,    District  Superintendent  of   Schools, 

Chairman. 
After    considerable    conference,    discussion     and     corre- 
spondence, the  following  questionnaire  was  prepared: 

HOME    WORK    IN    EI.EMENTARY    SCHOOI^S 

(i)  Is  home  work  for  children  to  be  recommended?  If 
so,  why?     If  not,  why? 

(2)  In  what  grades  (if  any)  should  home  work  or  home 
study  be  prohibited? 

(3)  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  home  study  which 
should  be  assigned  for  the  following  grades:  7 A,  7B,  8 A,  8B. 

(4)  What  habits  should  we  seek  to  form  or  strengthen 
by  the  assignment  of  home  work? 

(5)  Should  we  aim  to  make  home  study  a  real  function 
in  the  education  of  the  child  on  the  ground  that  we  thus 
do  something  for  the  home  as  well  as  for  the  school? 
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(6)  What  methods  or  devices  can  you  suggest  to  secure 
the  honesty  and  effectiveness  of  home  work? 

(7)  How  may  teachers  check  up  home  work  without 
interfering  with  regular  recitations  or  causing  too  serious 
a  strain  upon  the  teacher's  energy? 

(8)  What  faciHties  may  be  afforded  by  schools  for  after- 
noon or  evening  study  rooms? 

(9)  Home  work  in  higher  grades  will  usually  consist  of: 
(i)  Study  (reading,  committing  to  memory,  and  like 

subjects)  and 

(2)  Written  work    (arithmetic,   grammar,  map  draw- 
ing, and  others). 

Suggest  the  proper  ratio  of  (i)  and  (2). 

(10)  Do  you  favor  a  plan  to  give  definite  credit  for  satis- 
factory home  work,  as  has  been  done  in  the  west  in  recog- 
nizing outside  work  in  cooking,  home  chores,  piano  practise, 
and  the  like?io 

(11)  Should  the  study  period  be  used  for  actual  study, 
or  for  the  proper  explanation  of  assignment  for  home  study, 
or  both? 

(12)  Remarks  and  suggestions: 

Over  six  hundred  replies  were  received.  The  following 
table  shows  the  rank  of  the  various  educators  who  sent 
their  answers  to  the  committee: 

Superintendents,  boards  of  examiners  and  professors  of  train- 
ing schools 15 

Principals  of  high  schools  and  training  schools 6 

Principals  of  elementary  schools 172 

Assistant  principals  of  elementary  schools 56 

Class  teachers  of  elementary  schools 369 

Total 618 

In  many  cases,  the  replies  submitted  by  the  principals 
and  assistant  principals  were  the  results  of  special  conferences 
held  with  their  teachers;  therefore  they  probably  express 
the  opinions  of  at  least  2000  teachers. 

Replies  were  received  from  teachers  and  principals  of 
schools  in  all  five  boroughs  of  our  city,  in  neighborhoods 

^°  See  semi-annual  report  of  July  i,  19 14,  by  Dr.  Shiels,  p.  35. 
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which  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Residential,  average 
American,  foreign  and  poor.  Care  was  taken  to  secure  the 
opinions  of  our  most  representative  principals,  and  of 
those  who  have  the  highest  reputation  for  broad  scholar- 
ship, pedagogic  training,  and  long  experience.  The  writer 
has  been  able  to  consult  all  of  this  valuable  material  in 
preparing  this  paper. 

The  Academy  of  Education  is  preparing  to  print  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  with  the 
detailed  facts  and  statistics  included  under  the  various 
questions  submitted  for  consideration.  Permission  has 
been  granted,  however,  for  the  advance  publication  of  the 
recommendations  which  are  the  consensus  of  all  the  written 
replies,  and  which  have  also  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Administration.  This  summary 
of  the  report  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  topic  has  been  divided  into 
four  parts : 

(A)  The  use  of  home  work. 

(B)  The  abuse  of  home  work. 

(C)  lyimitations  of  home  work. 

(D)  Plans  for  improvement. 

A.      THE    USE    OF    HOME    WORK 

The  following  are  suggested  as  the  chief  uses  of  home 
work  in  supplementing  the  class  instruction  of  the  elementary 
schools : 

(i)  For  purposes  of  drill. 
•(2)  For  purposes  of  review. 

(3)  To  satisfy  parents. 

(4)  To  furnish  a  useful  home  occupation. 

(5)  To  strengthen  necessary  habit§. 

(6)  As  a  preparation  for  high  school. 

(7)  As  a  preparation  for  life. 

FOR    PURPOSES    OF    DRILIv 

Many  teachers  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  new  courses 
which  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  in  recent  years, 
there  is  less  time  than  there  formerly  was  for  the  old- 
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fashioned  drill  in  the  three  R's.  It  has,  therefore,  become 
almost  impossible  to  use  very  much  of  the  pupil's  school 
time  for  that  necessary  drill  which  is  the  only  means  of 
securing  a  thoro  training  in  the  essentials  of  education. 
Repetitio  mater  studiorum,  a  maxim  for  which  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  early  Jesuit  teachers,  was  a  fitting 
companion  to  that  thoroness  of  work  upon  which  they 
insisted.  Both  of  these  principles  have  as  their  foundation 
the  need  of  consistent  drill  and  study. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  crowded  curriculum  leaves  little 
time  for  this  work  in  school,  so  that  the  teachers  must 
require  their  pupils  to  spend  some  time  in  study  at  home. 
By  this  repeated  drill,  at  least  a  part  of  the  mechanics  of 
arithmetic,  including  the  multiplication  tables,  and  those 
used  in  denominate  numbers  is  learned.  Spelling,  facts  in 
history,  geography,  and  part  of  the  required  work  in  techni- 
cal grammar  come  under  the  same  classification,  but  in 
no  case  does  it  include  new  work,  or  that  for  which  parental 
assistance  or  explanation  may  be  required. 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  REVIEW 

The  five  hours  of  the  ordinary  school  day  are  usually 
too  short  to  permit  of  a  consistent  survey  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  class.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
have  lessons  in  review  assigned  for  home  preparation. 
History,  geography,  arithmetic  and  reading  are  the  chief 
subjects  which  seem  to  demand  this  extra  study.  The 
lessons  should,  however,  be  assigned  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  teachers  too  often  assign  tasks  far  beyond  the  physical 
ability  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  interfere  with  what  should 
be  their  proper  rest  and  recreation.  '*In  nothing  is  the  wise 
teacher  more  painstaking  than  in  assigning  lessons.  The 
pre-survey  prepares  the  pupils  for  successful  study." ^^ 

Review  lessons  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  is  directed  to  particular  parts  of  the  general 
topic  under  discussion.  If,  for  instance,  the  class  in  geog- 
raphy has  finished  the  study  of  South  America,  it  will  be  of 
no  value  to  assign  that  general  subject  for  the  next  day's 

"  School  management,  p.  162,  Dr.  James  Baldwin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
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lesson.  The  teacher  must  indicate  some  special  topics  or 
questions  for  the  pupils  to  consider.  If  the  class  in  history 
has  finished  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  is  unwise  for  the 
teacher  to  assign  p.  90-127  as  the  lesson  for  the  next  day; 
he  should  either  divide  the  class  into  groups  and  give  each 
one  a  different  topic  to  prepare,  or  else  he  should  assign 
some  general  topics  to  all. 

HOME  WORK  TO  SATISFY  THE  PARENTS 

In  many  neighborhoods,  the  parents  wish  their  children 
to  study  at  home;  otherwise,  they  feel  that  a  privilege  is 
being  denied  them.  They  are  often  willing  to  assist 
the  children,  tho  such  assistance  frequently  decreases  the 
spirit  of  independent  research  which  proper  home  work 
should  encourage.  Often  the  advice  given  by  the  parents 
is  injudicious  and  sometimes  it  is  incorrect;  so  that  the 
best  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  assign  tasks  within  the  known 
ability  of  the  normal  child.  ''Among  the  channels  thru 
which  time  runs  to  waste  in  schools  is  the  hasty,  loose,  and 
unpremeditated  assignment  of  lessons.  Thus  questions, 
disputes  and  unreasonable  requirements  arise.  Such  faulty 
assignments  are  prolific  in  bad  results.  ^^ 

If  the  teachers  exercise  proper  care  in  assigning  lessons, 
and  give  all  necessary  explanations,  home  work  will  cease 
to  be  a  sort  of  partnership  production  of  parent  and  pupil, 
in  which  the  latter  is  too  often  a  silent  partner.  There  is 
no  harm  in  requesting  that  the  parent  shall  inspect  the 
written  work  to  see  if  it  is  neat  and  gives  evidence  of  careful 
preparation,  and  occasionally  it  is  well  for  them  to  sign  the 
exercises  written  by  their  children,  as  an  indication  that 
the  work  has  received  some  parental  attention. 

A  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  city  told 
me  recently  that  when  a  regular  teacher  was  absent  and  a 
substitute  was  in  charge,  if  no  lessons  were  assigned  for 
home  study  the  next  day  brought  many  angry  protests 
from  the  parents.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  himself  assigns 
the  home  work  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teachers. 

^2  Handbook  of  practice  for  teachers,  p.  65,  Charles  A.  McMurry   (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  19 14). 
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This  plan  not  only  enables  him  to  set  proper  standards 
for  the  teachers,  but  also  ensures  some  home  preparation 
of  the  next  day's  work  so  that  even  if  the  regular  teacher 
is  again  absent,  the  pupils  have  made  some  progress. 

An  interesting  investigation  was  lately  conducted  by 
Miss  I^aura  Charlton,  Principal  of  Public  School  93,  Man- 
hattan. This  school  which  has  a  register  of  over  fifteen 
hundred  children  is  on  the  upper  west  side,  in  one  of  our  best 
residential  sections.  The  following  questions  were  sent  to 
the  parents : 

(i)  Does  your  child  study  the  home  lessons  for  school 
given  out  by  the  class  teacher  each  day?  If  so,  when  are 
they  studied? 

(2)  Does  your  child  find  it  necessary  to  study  the  home 
lessons  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  class  and  to  win  pro- 
motion? 

(3)  Is  your  child  able  to  keep  up  with  the  class  and  win 
promotion  without  studying  the  home  lessons? 

(4)  What  is  the  usual  length  of  time  that  your  child 
spends  on  the  home  lessons?  Longest  time?  Shortest 
time? 

(5)  Do  you  feel  that  the  home  study  required  by  the 
teachers  is  greater  than  it  should  be  for  your  child? 

(6)  Which  particular  lesson  seems  to  be  longer  than  it 
should  be? 

(7)  How  long  a  time  do  you  think  your  child  should  be 
required  to  spend  on  the  home  lessons? 

(8)  In  your  opinion  does  your  child  know  how  to  study 
so  as  to  use  the  time  profitably  and  without  waste  ? 

(9)  Do  you  approve  of  doing  away  with  all  home  lessons 
for  school? 

(10)  Do  you  find  any  benefit  in  the  home  lessons? 

a.  Does  home  study  tend  to  make  your  child  more 

independent? 
h.  Does  it  encourage  habits  of  industry? 

c.  Does  it  enable  your  child  to  gain  in  knowledge? 

d.  Does  it  strengthen  him  and  help  him  to  under- 
stand the  next  day's  work? 
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A  digest  of  the  replies  shows  the  following  results: 

(i)  A  great  majority  was  in  favor  of  home  lessons. 
From  7  P.M.  to  9  p.m.  was  indicated  as  the  proper  time  for 
study. 

(2)  Home  lessons  were  thought  to  be  necessary. 

(3)  A  majority  voted  that  the  children  could  not  be  fitted 
for  promotion  without  home  study. 

(4)  Two  (2)  hours  were  given  as  the  longest  average  time, 
and  twenty  minutes  as  the  shortest  average  time  for  study 
per  day. 

(5)  A  majority  voted  that  the  home  work  assigned  was 
not  excessive  in  amount. 

(6)  Grammar  and  history  were  the  lessons  which  parents 
thought  required  too  much  preparation. 

(7)  From  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  was  sug- 
gested as  the  proper  time. 

(8)  A  majority  voted  that  the  children  did  not  know 
how  to  study  profitably. 

(9)  A  large  majority  voted  against  doing  away  with 
home  lessons. 

(10)  Answers  acknowledged  the  benefits  mentioned. 

TO  FURNISH  A  USEFUIv  HOME  OCCUPATION 

In  case  no  lessons  are  assigned  for  home  preparation, 
the  children  have  much  unoccupied  time,  especially  during 
the  long  winter  nights;  and  home  work  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  furnish  needful  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours. 
It  also  acts  as  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  moving  pictures, 
to  low  forms  of  vaudeville,  to  the  theatres,  and  to  the 
miscellaneous  attractions  of  street  life.  The  children 
soon  come  to  look  upon  home  work  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
their  school  life,  and  the  parents  consider  it  as  a  necessary 
home  duty.  The  latter  also  welcome  the  tasks  which 
prevent  the  children  from  using  the  time  in  noisy  play, 
and  in  developing  a  tendency  to  "rough  house"  which  is 
against  the  rules  of  a  well-ordered  home,  and  which  in  a 
small  apartment  is  sure  to  be  objectionable  to  the  neighbors. 

But,  in  assigning  school  tasks,  teachers  should  remember 
that  there  are  many  homes  in  which  the  pupils  must  assist 
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with  the  housework  and  that  there  are  also  music  lessons, 
dancing  lessons,  and  church  duties,  which  demand  attention. 
In  poorer  neighborhoods,  many  of  the  boys  sell  papers  for 
several  hours  each  day  after  school  hours ;  in  fact,  the  writer 
once  had  a  class  of  fifty-four  pupils,  fifty  of  whom  worked 
every  day  after  the  close  of  the  school  session. 

TO  STRENGTHEN  NECESSARY  HABITS 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies  received  from  over  five  hundred 
principals  and  teachers  shows  that  the  most  important 
habits  which  are  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  proper 
home  study  are  as  follows: 

accuracy  (4)  initiative  reflection 

ambition  interest  in  books  (8)  resourcefulness 

application  love  of  study  responsibility  (5) 

carefulness  neatness  (2)  self-examination 
concentration  (3) 

emulation  obedience  self-reliance  (i) 

executive  ability  (9)  observation  study-habit  (7) 

expression  perseverance  system 

honesty  preparedness  thoroness  (10) 

independence  promptness  value  of  time 

industry  (6)  reading-habit 

The  habits  which  have  been  numbered  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  and  the  number  following  shows 
their  rank  in  the  order  of  votes  received.  The  overwhelm- 
ing vote  in  favor  of  self-reliance  shows  that  many  teachers 
look  upon  this  habit  as  a  very  necessary  one  which  can  be 
acquired  by  means  of  home  work.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  pupils  preparing  their  lessons  without 
parental  assistance. 

"The  two  activities,  teaching  and  study,  are  direct 
opposites;  in  the  one,  the  pupil  is  mentally  dependent, 
he  is  mentally  pauperized,  and  is,  in  that  measure,  robbed 
of  mental  strength  and  courage.  In  the  other,  study,  he 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  as  a  result,  gains  in 
force  and  power. "^^  We  must  use  a  part  of  the  pupil's 
time  at  home  to  test  the  powers  of  application  and  study 
which  he  should  learn  in  school. 

^2  Principles  of  educational  practice,  p.  365,  Dr.  Paul  Klapi)er  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.). 
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AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  HIGH   SCHOOI< 

In  order  to  prepare  the  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  high 
school,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  home  work  be  assigned 
in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  particularly 
in  the  graduating  class.  If  the  pupils  have  not  been  taught 
to  study,  and  if  they  have  not  become  accustomed  to  a 
certain  amount  of  daily  home  work,  they  will  not  only  be 
very  unhappy  during  their  first  days  at  high  school,  but 
they  will  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  assigned 
work.  Principals  must  insist  that  the  elementary  school 
teachers  instruct  the  pupils  in  proper  methods  of  study 
in  school,  and  these  principles  must  be  practically  applied 
at  home  in  order  to  develop  independence  and  self-reliance. 

In  many  places  an  important  step  toward  proper  prepara- 
tion for  high  school  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of 
departmental  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  This 
previous  apprenticeship  with  several  teachers  instead  of 
one  helps  accustom  the  pupils  to  the  specialists  of  the 
high  schools.  Otherwise  the  strange  building,  new  teachers, 
and  a  different  environment,  all  combine  to  impede  the 
progress  of  beginners.  "Most  pupils  and  indeed  many 
high  school  and  college  students  do  not  really  know  how 
to  study." ^^  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Prof.  Paul 
Klapper,  who  says:  "High  school  teachers  are  constantly 
complaining  that  the  children  sent  to  them  by  the  elementary 
schools  can't  think,  can't  study,  do  not  know  how  to  use 
a  textbook,  how  to  get  out  of  it  the  rich  storehouse  of  facts 
without  being  shown  what  to  study,  what  merely  to  read, 
what  to  omit.  They  blame  the  elementary  schools  for 
making  knowledge  too  easy,  and  for  indulging  in  soft 
pedagogy.  "^^ 

One  urgent  reason  why  we  must  have  some  home  study 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  is  because 
the  high  schools  require  long  and  careful  preparation  of 

1*  Fundamentals  in  methods,  p.  95,  Joseph  Kennedy  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1915). 

"  Principles  of  educational  practice,  p.  365,  Dr.  Paul  Klapper  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1912). 
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each  day's  lessons.  If  the  pupil  has  not  had  preparatory 
practise  and  training  his  advent  into  the  high  school  be- 
comes very  difficult.  Supt.  Ben.  Blewitt^^  made  an  interest- 
ing investigation  and  collected  scientific  data  regarding 
the  question  of  study  in  high  schools.  Five  hundred  pupils 
wrote  replies  which  showed  that  the  average  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons  was  a  little 
over  three  hours  a  day.  If  high  school  students  are  to 
spend  anything  like  this  amount  of  time  in  home  study, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  serve  a  systematic 
apprenticeship  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  only  other  remedy  is  to  establish  junior  high  schools, 
or  else  to  have  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school 
in  the  same  building.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
Gary,  Indiana,  where  "a  pupil  goes  to  school  in  one  building 
from  the  day  he  enters  kindergarten  until  the  day  he  is 
ready  for  college.  "^^ 

AS    A    PREPARATION    FOR    U^E 

Statistics  prove  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
leave  elementary  schools  before  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
never  attend  high  school,  ^^  but  enter  upon  their  life-work 
immediately  after  graduation.  They  no  longer  have  a 
sympathetic  teacher  or  a  partial  parent  to  help  them, 
but  in  a  strange  shop,  store,  office,  or  factory,  under  the 
direction  of  a  foreman  or  a  superintendent,  they  are  forced 
to  perform  daily  tasks  which  require  industry,  self-reliance, 
and  thoroness. 

Therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  elementary  school 
principal  to  equip  all  his  graduates  not  only  with  the  neces- 
sary scholastic  knowledge,  but  also  (and  this  is  equally 
important)  with  a  proper  training  in  how  to  apply  them. 
This  training  can  not  be  given  merely  by  teaching  the 
children  how  to  study  in  school;  they  must  also  be  taught 
that  a  real  education  can  only  be  attained  by  continued 
application,   and  the  assignment  of  a  certain  amount  of 

^'  Annual  report  of  St.  Louis  schools  for  year  ending  June  30,  19 14. 
^^  Schools  of  tomorrow,  p.  188,  John  Dewey  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1915)- 
^*  Laggards  in  our  schools,  p.  31,  by  Ayres. 
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home  work  is  an  excellent  method  of  giving  this  instruction. 
Otherwise  the  pupils  fail  to  acquire  habits  of  independence, 
and  they  depend  too  much  upon  their  teacher.  "Study 
is  the  pupil's  business.  To  learn  how  to  learn  is  more 
important  than  the  knowledge  gained." ^^ 

By  means  of  home  work,  properly  supervised,  a  teacher 
can  discover  the  special  ability  of  her  pupils  in  various 
kinds  of  school  work,  and  this  will  enable  her  to  advise  the 
parents  about  the  future  vocation  of  the  child.  If  volun- 
tary home  work  is  encouraged,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
gain  additional  light  on  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance. 
A  pupil  who  excels  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  is  good  at 
arithmetic,  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  architecture 
or  civil  engineering.  A  pupil  who  shows  talent  in  artistic 
drawing  and  design  can  be  advised  either  to  study  commercial 
art  and  advertising  or  to  enter  a  school  of  art  instruction. 
A  pupil  who  writes  clever  compositions  and  who  is  a  satis- 
factory student,  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  high  school, 
and  later  college.  A  pupil  who  brings  in  model  machines, 
applying  the  laws  of  elementary  physics,  should  be  advised 
to  go  to  a  manual  training  high  school.  A  pupil  who 
manifests  special  ability  in  home  gardening  and  nature 
study  may  be  advised  to  take  up  forestry,  or  scientific 
farming. 

When  industrial  training  shall  have  made  greater  headway 
in  our  elementary  schools,  we  will  have  not  only  additional 
opportunity  to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  certain 
trades,  but  also  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  those  trades. 
"We  will  then  establish  a  proper  relationship  between 
vocational  education  and  industry,  and  between  the  learner 
and  our  revised  and  revitalized  educational  system. "^^ 
Until  that  readjustment  is  accomplished,  we  urge  teachers 
to  use  home  work  as  a  guide  to  help  them  to  select  the  proper 
vocations  for  their  pupils. 

B.       THE  ABUSE  OF  HOME  WORK 

Some    teachers    and    principals    object    to    home    work 

^'  School  management,  p.  303,  James  Baldwin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
2®  Learning  to  earn,  p.   279,  by  Lapp  and  Mote   (Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
1915). 
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because  of  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with 
it.  However,  as  intelHgent  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  and  sensible  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
will  correct  or  eliminate  them,  they  should  not  be  considered 
as  insurmountable  difficulties. 

The  chief  abuses  seem  to  be  the  following : 
(i)  Too  much  work  is  assigned. 

(2)  Written  tasks  are  emphasized  unduly. 

(3)  Parents  render  too  much  assistance. 

(4)  Variety  of  environment  is  not  considered. 

(5)  Teachers  fail  to  examine  the  written  work,  or 

test  the  home  study. 

TOO  MUCH  WORK  IS  ASSIGNED 

Many  teachers,  in  their  zeal  to  keep  up  with  the  grade 
requirements,  which  are  sometimes  excessive,  assign  lessons 
the  preparation  of  which  requires  too  much  time  and  work. 
Young  teachers  from  the  training  schools,  who  have  them- 
selves been  in  the  habit  of  studying  several  hours  each  day, 
are  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  principal  is  to  supervise  this  phase 
of  home  work,  and  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  an  average 
time  limit  for  the  normal  pupils.  If  ambitious  pupils  of 
special  ability  wish  to  do  additional  work  in  science,  drawing, 
arithmetic,  or  any  favorite  subject,  a  judicious  amount  of 
this  voluntary  study  may  be  permitted,  provided  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  parents,  and  provided  the  home  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

To  prevent  the  undue  assignment  of  home  work,  definite 
time  limits  should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education 
of  each  city,  town,  or  village,  or  set  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  If  there  is  no  provision  for  this  in  formal  by- 
laws or  school-board  regulations,  each  principal  should  set 
standards  adapted  to  his  particular  school.  If  he  does 
not  do  so,  there  is  often  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amount 
of  home  work  required  by  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  same  school.  In  one  of  the  schools,  one  7B  class  had 
an  average  of  two  hours  home  study  daily,  while  the  other 
7B  class  had  only  thirty  minutes  of  assigned  work  each  day. 
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WRITTEN  TASKS  ARE  UNDUI.Y  EMPHASIZED 

There  are  many  evidences  that  a  large  number  of  teachers 
look  upon  home  study  as  necessarily  including  many  written 
exercises,  and  so  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  made 
unduly  prominent.  One  reason  for  the  excessive  assign- 
ment of  written  work  is  that  it  can  be  easily  supervised. 
The  teacher  tells  each  pupil  to  spread  out  upon  his  desk 
the  map  which  has  been  drawn,  the  grammar  exercise 
which  has  been  written,  or  the  copybook  containing  the 
home  problems  in  arithmetic,  and  a  moment's  inspection 
shows  which  pupils  have  failed  to  do  the  required  work. 
There  can  not,  however,  be  such  a  wholesale  inspection  of 
a  lesson  assigned  for  actual  study.  The  pupils  realize  this 
fact,  and  they  all,  especially  the  boys,  are  prone  to  neglect 
the  preparation  of  any  lessons,  except  those  which  require 
writing  or  drawing. 

Some  teachers  are  really  conducting  correspondence 
schools  with  their  pupils,  and  the  written  work  required  not 
only  details  too  much  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
but  any  attempt  to  inspect  it  intelligently  is  too  great  a 
drain  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher.  In  de- 
partmental classes,  the  principal  will  do  well  to  adopt  a 
schedule  of  home  work  by  which  not  more  than  two  written 
exercises  may  be  required  for  any  one  day. 

There  are  also  evidences  that  some  teachers  are  guilty 
of  the  reprehensible  practise  of  requiring  "lines,"  as  a 
punishment  for  either  misconduct  or  poor  lessons.  In  a 
study  room,  recently,  the  writer  found  a  pupil  who  had  to 
write  three  hundred  (300)  times  "I  must  study  my  home 
work  lessons  every  night."  Of  course  the  time  he  took  for 
this  task  was  preventing  him  from  preparing  his  lessons 
for  the  next  day.  In  the  subject  of  spelling,  too  much 
written  work  is  required.  Many  teachers  compel  the  pupils 
to  write  each  word,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  times, 
regardless  of  whether  it  has  any  special  phonic  difficulty. 
The  result  is  that  the  writing  becomes  an  automatic  exer- 
cise, and  often  the  word  is  misspelled  thruout  the  entire 
column,  and  the  pupil  fails  the  next  day  in  the  spelling 
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recitation.  ''The  grievous  error  of  this  practise  lies  in  the 
inadequate  writing  habits  that  it  involves.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  our  pupils  do  far  too  much  writing,  and  es- 
pecially too  much  careless  writing.  "^^ 

In  departmental  classes  especially,  too  much  home  work 
is  likely  to  be  required.  When  one  teacher  teaches  all  the 
subjects  of  a  grade,  she  has  full  knowledge  of  the  various 
assignments  for  the  next  day,  but  when  the  special  teachers 
of  history,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  science 
all  give  lessons  for  the  same  day,  the  burden  is  too  great  for 
any  pupil.  In  one  school  recently,  the  pupils  of  one  of  the 
classes  had  the  following  excessive  assignment  of  home 
work:  Drawing:  Two  books  in  perspective.  Geography: 
Map  of  South  America,  showing  location  of  ten  capital 
cities,  and  five  seaports,  as  well  as  the  subdivision  of  the 
various  countries.  History:  Principal  events  of  Roosevelt's 
administration.  Grammar :  Analysis  of  a  complex  sentence, 
and  parsing  of  six  words.  Arithmetic:  Five  problems 
in  mensuration  and  the  study  of  four  formulas.  Some 
principals  have  adopted  a  regular  schedule,  which  regulates 
the  assignment  of  lessons  by  departmental  teachers. 

In  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  the  pupils  should  not  be 
compelled  to  write  out  the  problem  but  simply  to  indicate 
the  page  of  the  textbook  on  which  it  may  be  found,  and 
the  number  of  the  problems.  For  instance,  the  problem 
may  be  the  following:  **A  clerk  has  an  income  of  $2400  per 
annum.  He  pays  40%  of  the  amount  for  board,  2'^/^% 
for  washing,  20%  for  clothing,  12^/2%  for  incidentals, 
15%  for  other  expenses,  and  saves  the  balance.  How  much 
can  he  save  each  year?" 

Instead  of  writing  the  many  words  as  printed  above, 
the  pupil  should  only  be  required  to  bring  in  the  actual  work 

of  the  problem  thus : 

(i)  Ex.  5,  page  146 
40 

2V2  100  $  2400 

20  89  II 

12V1  

14  11%  $264.00  Ans. 

89% 
"  Class  room  management,  p.  210,  W.  C.  Bagley  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 
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VARIETY  OF  ENVIRONMENT  NOT  CONSIDERED 

In  any  proper  regulation  of  home  work,  the  principal 
must  consider  the  environment  of  the  pupils.  In  very- 
poor  neighborhoods,  the  children  have  no  proper  home 
equipment,  such  as  desks,  ink,  paper,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  it  is  well  not  to  assign  too  much  written  work.  "Many- 
pupils  are  entirely  without  facilities  at  home  for  preparing 
written  exercises,  and  forcing  them  into  competition  with 
their  more  fortunate  classmates  is  manifestly  unfair.  "^^ 
In  such  a  task  as  map  drawing,  for  instance,  the  lad  who  has 
a  fine  desk  at  which  to  work,  excellent  drawing  paper, 
pencils,  rulers,  compasses  and  painting  materials  will  of 
course  produce  a  map  which  the  boy  from  a  tenement 
house  can  not  be  expected  to  equal. 

In  rewarding  written  work,  embellished  with  red  or  blue 
ink,  and  much  unnecessary  ruling,  the  teacher  is  discouraging 
the  pupil  who  has  not  the  luxurious  equipment  necessary 
to  produce  a  showy  paper.  While  it  is  fair  to  compliment 
neat  work,  the  teacher  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  itself,  and  not  the  superficial  accompaniments, 
which  is  most  important. 

While  many  parents  are  glad  to  provide  expensive  note- 
books and  exercise  books  for  their  children,  the  teacher 
must  not  give  additional  credit  for  this  fancy  material. 
Only  the  actual  work  should  be  considered.  When  children 
live  in  rich  homes,  however,  there  is  great  danger  that 
their  parents  may  do  too  much  for  them,  not  only  in  pro- 
viding elaborate  equipment,  but  also  in  giving  assistance, 
and  thus  making  the  pupil  indolent.  "Idleness  is  probably 
as  damaging  to  the  child  as  is  excess  of  labor.  Too  much 
of  personal  service  may  be  done  for  him,  leaving  him  to 
do  too  little  for  himself.  "^3 

PARENTS  RENDER  TOO  MUCH  ASSISTANCE 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  while  many  parents  take  great 

22  The  management  of  a  city  school,  p.    158,  Supt.  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908). 

23  Discipline  as  a  school  problem,  p.  73,  Arthur  C.  Perry  Jr.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1915). 
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pleasure  in  assisting  their  children,  such  aid  is  often  a  draw- 
back. It  robs  the  pupils  of  that  independence  and  self- 
reliance  which  it  is  most  important  for  them  to  acquire. 
In  a  subject  like  spelling,  it  is  true  the  average  parent  can 
test  his  child  either  orally  or  by  a  written  examination  so 
that  he  may  determine  what  words  the  child  has  not  learned. 
In  subjects  like  arithmetic  and  grammar,  however,  there 
is  much  difference  in  method  and  in  nomenclature,  and  the 
average  parent  will  do  more  harm  than  good  in  attempting 
to  help  the  child. 

The  following  incident^^  will  explain  the  futility  of  the 
help  given  by  most  parents:  "One  day  a  Httle  girl  took 
home  her  arithmetic  lesson  to  learn.  As  usual,  her  mother 
helped  her.  The  next  day,  on  the  child's  return  from  school, 
her  mother  said:  'Did  you  have  a  successful  day  at  school, 
Dorothy?' 

'Yes,  mamma,'  was  the  reply. 

'Were  the  problems  all  right?'  continued  the  mother. 

'Oh,  the  problems,'  said  Dorothy,  'no,  none  of  them  was 
right,  but  don't  feel  badly,  mamma,  none  of  the  other 
mothers  had  them  right  either.'" 

In  a  class  recently,  only  one  pupil  had  a  certain  problem 
in  arithmetic  correct.  The  teacher  marked  him  "A." 
The  district  superintendent  happened  to  be  present,  and 
asked  the  lad  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  out  the 
problem.  He  failed  to  do  this,  and  upon  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  the  lad's  father  who  was  an  expert  accountant 
had  solved  the  problem;  and  as  the  pupil  had  only  copied 
the  figures,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reasons  for  the  various 
steps  necessary  for  the  solution.  Too  often  the  parent,  in 
trying  to  help  the  pupil  in  arithmetic,  tries  only  to  get  the 
correct  answer  as  it  is  given  in  the  textbook,  and  takes  some 
short  cut,  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil,  which  renders  the  solu- 
tion unintelligible  to  him. 

Teachers  will  do  well  not  to  encourage  parental  assistance 
or  if  it  is  given,  not  to  praise  unduly  the  work  of  a  pupil 

2*  How  to  teach  the  fundamental  subjects,  p.  200,  by  Kendall  and  Merrick 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915). 
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who  has  such  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  less  fortunate 
classmates. 

TEACHERS  MUST  INSPECT  HOME  WORK 

There  are  many  evidences  that  much  of  the  home  work 

is  never  properly  examined  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  some 

monitor  of  special  ability  whose  own  exercise  has  first  been 

corrected  by  the  teacher.     The  following  letter  was  recently 

published  in  one  of  our  leading  metropolitan  newspapers: 

"Dear  Editor: 

There  are  some  remarkable  features  connected  with  our  public  schools. 

My  boy  of  ten  attends  school  at avenue  and street.     For  the 

past  five  weeks  he  has  brought  home  work  and  labored  over  it  ambitiously 
for  hours  every  night.     Yet  not  one  of  his  accomplished  lessons  during  these 
five  weeks  has  been  looked  over  by  his  teacher.     If  he  made  mistakes,  they 
were  never  corrected.     Can  any  one  explain  why  he  gets  home  work? 
Brooklyn,  March  8,  1915.  J.  Noonan." 

Of  course,  it  was  the  parent's  duty  to  write  to  the  principal, 
and  complain  of  such  conditions.  If  he  had  done  so,  the 
situation  would   doubtless   have  been   remedied   at   once. 

There  should  certainly  be  a  rule  that  teachers  who  are 
unwilling  to  give  part  of  their  unassigned  time  in  school 
or  part  of  their  outside  time  to  the  careful  correction  of 
home  work,  should  not  be  permitted  to  assign  any  written 
work.  Intelligent  supervision  of  all  such  exercises  is  neces- 
sary to  give  the  teacher  a  proper  idea  of  the  progress  and 
capacity  of  the  pupils,  to  encourage  their  successful  efforts, 
and  to  point  out  the  errors  which  can  be  avoided  in  future. 

In  all  lessons,  assigned  for  home  study,  the  teacher  must 
in  some  way  determine  whether  the  task  has  been  accom- 
plished. This  can  be  done  partly  by  a  rapid  fire  of  oral 
questions  with  an  occasional  general  question  to  which  all 
the  pupils  may  be  required  to  write  a  brief  answer.  The 
efficient  teacher  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  find  out 
how  carefully  the  work  has  been  prepared.  The  assignment 
of  lessons  entails  the  responsibihty  of  investigating  whether 
the  pupils  have  successfully  followed  directions. 

C.       IMITATIONS    OF    HOME    WORK 

There  is  Httle  doubt  that  in  poor  neighborhoods  in  the 
congested  districts  of  our  large  cities,  the  question  of  assign- 
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ing  work  for  home  preparation  is  a  very  serious  one.  The 
following  are  the  chief  obstacles  which  frequently  interfere 
with  home  study: 

(i)  Unsatisfactory  light. 

(2)  Insufficient  heat. 

(3)  Lack  of  proper  tools  (pens,  ink,  paper  and  desk). 

(4)  Pupils  work  at  home,  or  sell  papers. 

(5)  Unfortunate  home  conditions  (quarreling  parents, 
crying  babies,  and  crowded  apartments). 

When  the  above  conditions  seem  likely  to  interfere  with 
home  work  to  a  serious  degree,  either  of  two  steps  is  ad- 
visable: (a)  forbid  home  study;  or  (b)  open  study  rooms  in 
the  school  buildings  under  the  care  of  efficient  teachers. 
The  latter  plan  is  especially  practicable  today  in  connection 
with  the  wider  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  evening 
schools,  lectures,  community,  social  and  recreation  centers. 
The  cost  is  not  excessive,  as  the  janitorial  service  is  included 
in  the  above  activities,  and  the  children  bring  with  them 
their  own  textbooks.  The  chief  expense  is  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers.  The  city  is  eventually  the  gainer,  as  thru 
the  medium  of  the  study  rooms,  many  children  are  sooner 
prepared  for  promotion  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 
The  following  table  shows  the  excellent  results  of  the  work 
of  the  study  rooms  conducted  last  year  by  the  board  of 
education  of  New  York  City. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  for  1914-1915  shows  the  following: 

Attendance  of  boys 4252 

Number  of  boys  promoted 4167  =98% 

Attendance  of  girls 4624 

Number  of  girls  promoted 4483  ==  97  % 

Total  number  promoted 8650 

In  addition,  264  pupils  received  a  double  promotion, 
"skipping"  a  grade.  The  children  attending  came  from  115 
schools,  as  follows:  elementary  91,  high  schools  8,  parochial 
schools  16. 

Home  work  as  a  rule  is  limited  to  two  general  classifica- 
tions : 

(a)  Home  Study.    Under  this  heading  we  usually  include : 
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spelling,  etymology,  meaning  and  use  of  words,  rules  of 
grammar,  arithmetic  (tables  and  rules),  geography,  history 
and  civics,  memory  selections,  elementary  science  and 
foreign  languages. 

(b)  Written  Home  Work.  Under  this  heading  are  in- 
cluded arithmetic,  drawing,  preparation  of  maps  and  charts, 
analysis  and  parsing,  penmanship  drills  and  practise, 
letter  writing,  use  of  words  in  sentences,  and  perhaps  in 
the  highest  grade  only,  short  compositions. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  home  study,  we  would 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

(i)  All  lessons  given  for  study  must  have  been  care- 
fully explained  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher. ^^  If  there 
is  insufficient  time  for  this,  the  lesson  should  not  be  assigned. 

(2)  In  the  study  period  required  by  the  regulations  in 
most  school  systems,  efforts  must  be  made  to  teach  the 
child  "how  to  study.  "^^ 

(3)  The  superintendent  should  realize  the  necessity  of 
including  in  the  work  of  various  grades,  instruction  in  such 
practical  matters  as  the  following: 

(i)  Use  of  the  dictionary  for  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 

(2)  Use  of  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words.^^ 

(3)  Use  of  a  table  of  contents  or  topical  index. 

(4)  Different  treatment  required  for  "fact"  questions, 
and  "thought"  questions. 

(5)  Suggestive  topics,  prepared  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

(6)  How,  rather  than  what,  to  study. 

(7)  How  to  consult  reference  books. 

26  School  management,  p.  172,  S.  T.  Button  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
26  Definite  suggestions  of  great  value  may  be  found  in  the  following: 
(i)   Teaching  children  to  study,  by  L.  B.  Earhart  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) . 

(2)  How  to  study,  by  R.  L.  Sandwick  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

(3)  Teaching  children  to  study,  by  Olive  M.  James  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 
2^  Prof.  W.  H.  Sanders  in  The  Educationai.  Review  for  September,  1915, 

shows  that  of  125  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  73  per  cent  had  not  been 
taught  the  proper  use  of  a  dictionary.  These  pupils  came  from  forty  different 
high  schools. 
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(8)  "Training  pupils  to  work  quickly.  "^^ 

(9)  The  selection  of  major  topics. 

Undoubtedly  some  teachers  have  erred  in  giving  too  much 
written  work.  There  are  many  serious  objections  to  this 
plan,  among  them  the  following: 

(i)  Dishonest  work  is  encouraged  as  papers  are  inter- 
changed and  copied. 

(2)  The  handwriting  of  the  pupils  suffers. 

(3)  Much  time  is  needed  for  the  proper  correction  of 
the  written  exercises. 

(4)  Frequently  the  papers  are  collected  and  not  corrected. 
Under  the  general  topic  of  the  limitations  of  home  work, 

we  must  also  consider  the  natural  inertia  resulting  from 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
not  to  assign  or  require  too  much  work  on  these  days.  It 
is  better,  also,  not  to  have  the  same  amount  of  home  work 
each  day. 

Many  teachers  find  that  it  is  unwise  to  assign  any  lessons 
for  Monday  as  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  badly 
prepared.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  give  some  lessons 
but  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  required.  On  Thursday 
the  high-water  mark  should  be  reached,  first  because  the 
pupil  is  gradually  led  up  to  maximum  efficiency,  and  sec- 
ondly, because,  even  if  the  work  is  difficult,  he  has  from 
Friday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning  to  recuperate. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Heck  recently  made  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing investigation^^  of  the  home  study  of  over  five  thousand 
school  children  in  Virginia.  A  large  majority  declared 
that  it  was  easier  and  better  to  prepare  lessons  at  home  than 
at  school.  He  states:  ''The  schools  have  not  justified  them- 
selves as  places  for  concentration  and  individual  work 

The  school  experts  have  the  responsibiHty  of  working  out 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved,  and  of  making 
suggestions  to  the  home,  rather  than  relying  upon  home 
advice." 

2^  Teaching  children  to  study,  p.  154,  L.  B,  Earhart  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.). 

^*  A  Study  of  home  study,  p.  577-606,  in  the  School  review  for  November, 
1915. 
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PLANS   FOR   IMPROVEMENT 

There  should  be  definite  regulations  forbidding  the 
assignment  of  an  excessive  amount  of  home  work.  Prin- 
cipals must  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  supervision 
not  only  of  the  amount,  but  also  of  the  kind  of  home  work 
which  shall  be  required,  or  permitted.  They  should  also 
consider  the  satisfactory  execution  of  any  plans  or  i-ules 
which  the  teachers  may  adopt  in  this  matter,  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  annual  ratings  based  on  * 'teaching 
abiHty." 

In  addition  to  this  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  ask  their  parents  to  help 
them  in  the  preparation  of  their  home  work.  Children 
who  bring  in  work  which  is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  their  parents,  are  not  only  encouraged  to  be  dishonest, 
but  they  are  also  losing  the  training  in  self-reliance  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  properly  controlled  home  work. 

Teachers  must  not  let  their  judgment  regarding  the  ex- 
cellence of  written  home  work  be  affected  too  favorably 
by  the  expensive  notebook  or  fancy  paper  which  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  by  the  well-to-do  pupils.  Very 
frequently  the  teacher  should  distribute  one  sheet  of  paper 
to  each  pupil,  and  not  permit  him  to  use  any  other  for  the 
written  exercise  required.  This  makes  the  competition 
a  fair  one.     It  is  also  valuable  as  a  lesson  in  economy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  teachers  object  to  written 
home  work  because  of  the  energy  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily spend  in  correcting  the  exercises.  If  teachers  do 
assign  home  work,  however,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
supervise  it  properly,  laying  special  emphasis  upon:  (a) 
honesty;  (b)  neatness;  (c)  accuracy.  The  first  two  items 
require  very  little  time.  The  third — accuracy — should 
receive  the  most  careful  attention,  especially  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  where  the  recurrence  of  errors  can  be  easily 
prevented. 

In  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  the  principal  should  require 
that  at  least  one  of  the  problems  assigned  for  home  work 
should  be  a  problem  involving  principles  studied  in  a  lower 
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grade.  This  will  not  only  assure  some  consistent  review 
work,  but  it  will  also  give  the  pupils  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Frequently  when  a  pupil 
reaches  the  grade  in  which  percentage  is  taught,  he  be- 
comes extremely  careless  about  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  which  are,  however,  the  easiest  means  of  solving 
many  percentage  problems. 

A  teacher  should  not  acquire  the  habit  of  assigning  the 
same  number  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  a  certain  number 
of  words  in  spelling,  or  a  definite  number  of  paragraphs 
or  pages  in  geography  or  in  history.  The  relative  difficulty 
of  the  work  must  always  be  considered,  and  the  logical 
units  of  the  subject  matter  should  not  be  separated. 

In  a  few  schools,  the  principals  object  to  home  work  and 
either  forbid  it  entirely  or  else  make  it  a  voluntary  task. 
This  plan  seems  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  teachers, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  If  the  principal  is  afraid 
that  too  much  work  will  be  assigned,  he  should  arrange 
to  have  only  the  backward  students  do  home  work  every 
day.  Assignments  to  normal  pupils  may  then  be  given 
every  other  day. 

Careful  observation  confirms  the  opinion  that  many 
children  feel  that  they  have  done  their  lessons,  as  soon  as 
they  complete  the  written  work  assigned  for  preparation. 
Such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  grammar,  there- 
fore, receive  very  little  attention  and  are  often  entirely 
neglected.  Some  teachers  have  devised  the  plan  of  asking 
the  pupils  to  record  upon  the  written  exercise  the  time 
spent  upon  the  lessons  assigned,  as  well  as  that  devoted 
to  the  written  work.  The  results  of  such  a  scheme  are 
frequently  unsatisfactory  because  children  are  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  in  study  and  hence 
their  statements  are  not  very  reliable,  unless  they  are 
countersigned  by  the  parents. 

Progressive  principals  will  do  well  to  forbid  home  work 
in  letter  writing  or  in  composition,  except  in  the  highest 
grade.  Too  often,  pupils  receive  material  assistance  from 
older  members  of  the  family,  and  the  work  submitted  is 
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in   no   sense   original.     Any  work   in   composition   should 
usually  be  limited  to  the  copying  of  corrected  drafts. 

CONCI.USION 
Any  of  the  evils  which  are  attendant  upon  the  assignment 
of  home  lessons  may  be  cured  by  more  careful  supervision 
by  the  principals.  Parents  wish  home  work,  pupils  benefit 
by  it,  and  most  teachers  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  classroom  instruction.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions deserve  the  attention  of  all  educators  and  seem  likely 
to  improve  the  conditions  in  our  elementary  schools.  They 
include  the  combined  opinions  of  the  many  educators 
of  our  city  who  helped  to  formulate,  or  who  sent  replies  to 
the  questionnaire  issued  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Public  Education.  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  offered 
are  based  upon  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  have  scientific 
value,  and  that  the  standards  they  set  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  and  imitation  of  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals in  all  graded  schools. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i)  Out  of  6x6  replies,  564  votes  were  recorded  in  favor 
of  home  study.  This  large  majority  proves  conclusively  a 
real  demand  for  its  continuance  under  proper  supervision. 

(2)  Compulsory  home  work  should  be  prohibited  below 
the  fourth  school  year. 

(3)  In  the  seventh  year  classes,  the  maximum  time  for 
home  lessons  should  be  one  hour.  In  the  eighth  year 
classes,  it  should  be  one  hour  and  a  half. 

(4)  There  is  a  substantial  agreement,  that  home  study 
properly  explained  and  carefully  supervised,  will  develop 
self-reliance,  neatness,  concentration,  accuracy,  industry, 
responsibility,  thoroness,  and  the  study  habit. 

(5)  476  out  of  554  replies  agree  that  proper  home  study 
is  a  factor  in  the  improvement  not  only  of  the  school,  but 
of  the  home  as  well. 

(6)  All  principals  and  teachers  must  use  every  means  to 
make  home  work  both  honest  and  effective. 

(7)  Systematic   plans   must   be   made   for   the   efficient 
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supervision  of  all  home  work,  so  that  it  may  not  become  an 
undue  strain  upon  the  energy  of  the  class  teacher,  nor  take 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  classroom  instruction. 

(8)  The  fact  that  98%  of  the  4252  boys,  and  97%  of  the 
4624  girls  who  attended  the  evening  study  rooms  in  social 
and  recreation  centers  last  year  were  promoted,  justifies 
this  work,  and  proves  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  and 
extension. 

(9)  A  careful  analysis  of  the  time  limits  set  by  515  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  shows  that  in  assigning  home  work, 
actual  study  should  require  one-half  the  additional  time 
which  is  given  to  the  written  work. 

(10)  It  is  believed  that  since  378  replies  out  of  538 
strongly  opposed  the  plan  of  giving  credit  for  outside  home 
work  in  music,  cooking,  and  like  subjects,  its  proper  ad- 
ministration in  a  large  city  is  not  practicable. 

(11)  A  decided  majority  (446  out  of  560)  justifies  the 
recommendation  that  the  school  study  period  should  be 
used  both  for  actual  study  and  for  the  proper  explanation 
of  home  lessons. 

(12)  Principals  have  no  more  important  duty  than  that 
of  carefully  supervising  both  the  assignments  of  home  study 
and  the  methods  of  determining  the  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  the  results. 

(13)  No  home  work  should  be  permitted,  unless  adequate 
explanations  have  been  given  in  school  by  the  teacher. 

(14)  In  departmental  work,  there  is  grave  danger  of  the 
assignment  of  excessive  home  work.  In  the  graduating 
classes,  however,  pupils  must  become  accustomed  to  home 
work,  or  they  will  be  badly  handicapped  when  they  enter 
high  school. 

(15)  In  most  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  ask  the  parent 
to  sign  the  written  home  work  at  least  once  a  week. 

(16)  In  major  subjects  Hke  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
only  the  A  pupils  should  be  expected  to  do  all  the  work 
assigned.  The  B  and  C  pupils  should  be  given  a  smaller 
portion. 

(17)  Below    the    high    schools,    no  new   work  involving 
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unexplained    principles    should   be   assigned,    except    as  a 
voluntary  task. 

(i8)  The  chief  aim  of  home  work  should  be  to  supplement 
the  classroom  instruction.  It  should  be  educational, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  preventive  measure  to  keep 
children  off  the  streets. 

(19)  To  a  great  degree,  home  work  will  vary  according 
to  neighborhood  conditions.  Every  principal  must,  there- 
fore, be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  needs  of  his  or 
her  particular  school. 

(20)  Quality,  not  quantity,  should  be  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  judging  the  results  of  home  work. 

Edward  W.  Stitt 

District  Supsrintkndent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 
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EMMA    WILLARD:    A    SKETCH    AND    A    LETTER 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  particular  prerogative  of  the  his- 
torian to  emphasize  continually  the  wisdom  of  the  Preacher, 
who,  nearly  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
from  out  the  store  of  his  accumulated  learning,  advanced 
the  axiom  that  "there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun," 
and  that  if  there  is  ''any  new  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said. 
See,  this  is  new!  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  us." 

In  the  educational  field,  we  are  wont  to  imagine  that 
this,  that,  or  the  other  theory  is  not  only  new  but  prac- 
tical, whereas,  if  the  truth  were  but  known,  it  is  undoubtedly 
really  as  old  as  the  pyramids,  and  possibly  it  has  been  tried 
and  discarded,  only  to  reappear  again  in  a  slightly  altered 
and  more  plausible  form  in  some  subsequent  century. 
We  of  today  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  modern  es- 
tablishment of  free  public  schools,  possibly,  because  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  on  August  6,  1773, 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Consistory  of  New  York  estabhshed 
by  resolution  a  free  public  school  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  which  boys  over  nine  and  girls  over  eight  years  old  were 
to  be  received  and  were  to  remain  for  three  years'  education. 
Possibly  in  the  sentimental  desire  of  our  orators  on  the 
hustings  and  the  platform  to  give  special  prominence  to 
the  little,  old,  red  schoolhouse  of  the  New  England  type, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  little,  unpainted, 
gable-ended  schoolhouse  of  the  Dutch  type,  with  its  edu- 
cated teachers  from  Holland,  had  done  much  to  mold  the 
character  of  New  York's  population  before  it  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  wave  of  New  England  migration. 

In  days  not  long  gone  by  we  were  prone  to  take  pride 
in  our  system  of  teachers'  institutes,  which,  having  served 
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their  purpose,  have  been  abandoned  and  done  away  with. 
They,  however,  raised  the  teaching  standard  so  greatly 
that  even  in  country  districts,  where  adequate  salaries  can 
not  always  be  paid,  there  is  a  demand  for  normal-school 
graduates  as  teachers.  Now  city  institutes  and  similar 
organizations  for  teachers  have  succeeded  them  in  turn,  so 
thaWthe  teaching  of  teachers  by  paid  instructors  still  goes  on. 

A  few  months  ago  I  found  among  some  private  papers 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  at  Troy.  At  the  time  the  letter 
was  written,  my  father,  the  late  Austin  W.  Holden,  M.D., 
well  known  to  northern  New  Yorkers  as  the  Historian  of 
Warren  County,  was  county  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  a  position  which  existed  until  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  some  years  later.  From  an 
old  and  yellowing  scrapbook,  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
teachers'  institute  for  which  this  letter  was  prepared,  was 
held  at  Luzerne  in  Warren  County,  on  October  26,  1846. 
At  this  institute,  which  was  apparently  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  well  as  for  the  scholars 
who  took  part  and  for  which  a  "finance  committee"  was 
appointed  (probably  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses) 
there  were  present  twenty-five  women  and  twenty-three 
men,  all  of  whom  had  duly  qualified  as  members  of  the 
institute.  It  is  interesting  to  know  in  these  days  of  dis- 
cussion, that,  at  that  time,  the  meetings  were  opened  each 
day  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  singing  of  a  hymn, 
and  prayer.     The  exercises  were  as  follows: 

Topic  exercises,  10  minutes;  written  arithmetic,  40 
minutes;  writing  and  composition,  25  minutes;  drawing, 
25  minutes;  mental  algebra,  35  minutes;  spelling  and 
analysis,  20  minutes;  phonology,  20  minutes.  In  the 
afternoon  came  mental  arithmetic,  30  minutes;  English 
grammar,  40  minutes;  natural  philosophy,  20  minutes; 
music,  10  minutes;  science  of  government,  30  minutes; 
geography,  30  minutes;  reading  and  elocution,  45  minutes. 

The  complimentary  resolutions  adopted  by  the  insti- 
tute, with  but  a  few  changes,  would  hardly  differ  from  those 
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prepared  and  past  by  any  similar  gathering  of  teachers 
today.  In  addition  to  the  superintendent,  the  lecturers 
were  S.  R.  Sweet,  a  well-known  instructor  of  the  period, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  J.  Jenkins,  William  Trumbull,  and 
Miss  C.  M.  Goodman,  all  graduates  of  the  state  normal 
school,  "to  whose  assistance"  says  the  reporter,  "in  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  education  in  this  county,  we  feel 
greatly  indebted." 

The  subject  matter  of  Mrs.  Willard 's  letter,  as  it  was 
presented  before  this  institute,  was  so  interesting  in  the 
light  of  modern  pedagogy,  that  it  was  turned  over  to  Presi- 
dent Finley  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of  some  historical 
value,  and  that  it  might  be  of  use  in  showing  that  in  those 
days,  long  before  the  civil  war,  educational  thought  in 
New  York  State  was  not  so  primitive  as  we  sometimes  are 
wont  to  think  it  was,  and  that  many  a  new  plan,  like  those 
mentioned  by  "The  Preacher,"  "hath  been  already  of  old 
time." 

Troy,  September  5,  1846. 
A.  W.  HoLDEN,  Esq. 

County  Superintendent 

Sir: 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  your  invitation  of  the 
19th  ultimo.  When  it  reached  Troy  I  was  absent,  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  I  retiurned  day  before  yesterday. 

I  rejoice  in  the  occasion  of  your  meeting,  for  my  heart  is  in  the  cause  of 
education;  and  that  of  the  common  schools  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
If  the  great  body  of  children  in  our  country  could  be  well  trained  morally, 
we  should  have  a  virtuous  population;  if  well  instructed  intellectually,  we 
should  have  an  intelligent  people — if  they  are  well  educated  physically,  in 
which  the  care  of  the  parent  is  needed  as  well  as  the  teacher,  then  they  would 
have  the  "sound  body"  to  carry  into  effect  the  dictates  of  the  "sound  mind," 
And  to  meet  and  consult  how  these  objects  can  be  effected  is  right  and  wise. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  meet  with  you.  While  traveling  in  Ohio,  I  re- 
ceived a  severe  injury  from  the  upsetting  of  a  stage.  One  of  my  wounds, 
after  apparently  healing,  broke  out  afresh;  and  tho  I  am  in  a  fair  way  fully  to 
recover,  yet  I  am  under  the  surgeon's  care,  and  ought  to  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible  for  the  present. 

I  hope  your  meeting  will  prove  the  happy  occasion  of  a  kindling  spirit  of 
new  zeal.  Let  me  give  you  one  word  in  connection  with  the  subject  before 
you,  viz.,  the  means  of  improving  common  school  education — that  word  is 
Time.  This  is  what  is  given  to  make  improvement  out  of — the  material 
of  which  the  whole  is  to  be  constructed.  The  teacher's  time  in  most  schools 
is  employed,  but  in  many,  not  judiciously. 
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The  time  of  the  scholars  m  too  many  cases  is  miserably  wasted — rows 
of  young  creatures  are  kept  sitting  on  benches  with  nothing  to  occupy  either 
their  heads  or  their  hands.  In  such  cases  they  become  listless,  and  either 
fall  into  sly  and  mischievous  ways,  or  sink  into  habitual  dulness.  But  where 
the  school  is  large  the  teacher  can  not  be  at  every  moment  teaching  and  over- 
looking every  scholar.  The  teachers'  time  is  only  one.  Let  parents  con- 
sider these  truths,  and  then  they  will  withdraw  their  prejudices  against 
allowing  the  teacher  to  select  some  of  the  most  suitable  of  his  pupils  as 
assistant- teachers;  or  otherwise  provide  competent  assistants. 

When  subjects  admit  of  pointer-teaching  from  maps  or  charts,  the 
teacher  can  then  call  on  the  whole  school  to  give  their  attention  to  what  he  is 
teaching,  and  to  repeat  together  the  answers  to  his  questions.  To  give  this 
advantage  in  the  saving  of  time  was  one  object  of  my  reducing  to  a  visible 
form  the  subject  of  "American  Chronology"  in  the  "American  Chronographer" 
— and  the  vast  theme  of  Universal  Chronology  in  the  "Temple  of  Time." 
Geography  is  taught  to  whole  schools  by  the  pointer  from  outline  maps. 
Exercises  in  elocution,  spelling  and  arithmetic  are  given  by  the  master  in 
many  schools  on  the  blackboard,  where  large  classes  may  be  benefited 
at  the  same  time  by  his  instruction. 

Time  may  be  saved  by  making  the  same  exercise  answer  more  than  one 
good  end;  and  the  more  of  the  proper  objects  of  education  are  at  once  at- 
tained, the  more  is  made  of  time,  that  sole  material  of  improvement.  Pardon 
me  if  I  again  make  an  allusion  to  my  own  works ;  and  why  should  I  not,  for  I 
have  devoted  my  time  to  such  labors  as  seemed  to  me  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  great  cause  in  which  I  have  spent  my  life.  But  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  giving  to  children  such  exercises  as  shall  at  the  same  time  advance 
their  improvement  in  several  material  respects,  I  will  mention  one  exercise 
which  would  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to  read — and  to  read  in  a  right 
manner  according  to  the  use  of  that  art,  which  will  give  them  the  founda- 
tion of  geography  and  general  information — which  will  be  calculated  to  give 
them  right  moral  and  patriotic  impressions,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  the  statesman.  This  is  to  make  history  the  reading 
lesson  for  classes  who  already  read  intelligibly  American  History  rightly 
prepared  in  the  first  place,  and  Universal  History  in  the  second. 

When  so  many  objects  may  be  effected  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  reading,  it  seemed  melancholy  to  me  that  no  object  but  that 
of  learning  to  read  should  be  proposed,  and  that  the  subject  matter  of  what 
w^as  read  should  be  considered  of  little  import.  But  who  does  not  find  that 
the  subjects  which  he  read  in  school  while  learning  to  read,  are  among  the 
most  vivid  of  his  recollections?  The  judicious  teacher  of  elocution  having  no 
other  object  in  view  but  to  make  his  class  read  well,  finds  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  subject,  and  set  it  in  strong  lights,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  under- 
standing and  feeling,  in  what  he  is  to  read.  And  why  should  all  this,  be  as  it 
often  is,  wasted  on  fiction?  Why  not  thus  learn  to  understand  and  to  feel 
important  truth?  By  teaching  reading  where  the  manner  alone  is  regarded, 
and  where  it  is  not  considered  of  any  importance  that  the  subject  matter 
be  remembered,  a  manner  deviating  from  the  simplicity  of  natm-e,  is  likely 
to  be  acquired.  If  a  child  was  never  to  walk  but  when  he  was  under  training 
to  acquire  an  elegant  manner  of  walking,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  fall  into 
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ridiculous  flourishes?  Would  not  the  boy  or  girl  who  learned  to  walk  by 
going  straight  forward  for  useful  purposes  walk  far  better?  To  add  the 
graces  of  motion  should  come  afterwards.  Good  intelligible  reading  for 
common  purposes  should  first  be  gained.  Rhetorical  reading  should  be  a 
matter  of  after-consideration.  By  this  I  do  not  refer  to  articulation.  That 
should  be  taught  early  and  late,  for  narrative  reading,  as  well  as  poetical, 
requires  that  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  be  perfectly  formed. 

But  however  these  ideas  may  be  received  none  will  controvert  our  general 
proposition  that  Time  is  the  material  out  of  which  improvement  is  to  be  made; 
and  therefore  it  should  be  made  the  most  of  and  husbanded  in  the  best  manner. 
The  time  of  the  scholars  is  what  they  have  to  improve  in — the  time  of  their 
teacher  is  -what  they  have  to  improve  by.  But  there  is  other  time  which  is 
important  to  the  cause  of  education — the  time  of  the  superintendents — first 
of  the  town,  and  then  of  the  county.  In  the  year  1840,  I  received  from  the 
Society  of  Kensington  in  my  native  place,  Berlin  in  Connecticut,  the  office  of 
superintendent  or  overseer  of  their  schools;  and  by  the  way,  this  is,  I  fancy 
the  first  time  that  an  elective  office  has  been  conferred  upon  a  woman  in  this, 
or  perhaps  any  republican  country.  But  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  the  school  society  hesitate  to  make  a  woman  overseer  of  the  children's 
schools  if  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  she  was  fit  for  the  office,  any  more 
than  the  district  should  to  make  a  woman  their  teacher — or  than  any  man 
among  you  should  get  a  woman  to  make  his  coat  rather  than  a  man,  when 
he  had  reason  to  think  she  would  fit  him  better?  At  any  rate  I  had  the 
votes,  accepted  the  office,  and  at  the  close  of  my  labors,  received  the  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  full  satisfaction  which  my  efforts  had  given  to  my 
constituents.  But  the  use  I  wish  in  this  connexion  to  make  of  the  fact  is, 
to  show  that  having  personally  labored  as  a  superintendent  I  know  something 
of  the  call  on  the  time  of  an  individual  which  this  office  makes.  I  had  five 
schools  under  my  superintendence,  one  being  a  class  of  older  girls,  whom  I 
specially  instructed  concerning  the  duties  of  teachers.  For  the  period  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  I  gave  the  whole  of  my  time  to  the  duties  of  my  office, 
not  even  allowing  myself  to  read  other  books  than  those  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  schools.  It  is  seldom  that  any  persons  can  be 
found  whose  other  avocations  will  admit  of  their  devoting  themselves  so 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  superintending  the  schools;  whatever  their  zeal 
may  be.  But  I  found  enough  to  do  to  fill  all  my  time  with  my  five  schools. 
I  can  see  then  how  the  town  and  especially  the  county  superintendent  who  is 
faithful,  must  find  himself  prest  for  time  to  do  all  that  he  could  wish.  But 
he  can  do  much  by  making  a  proper  selection  among  the  various  objects  which 
solicit  his  attention.  He  can  encourage  talent  and  faithfulness  among 
teachers,  and  discourage  ignorant  pretension.  ^  Both  the  county  and  town 
superintendents  in  this  state  have  done  much  for  the  great  cause  by  pro- 

^  The  superintendents  can  do  much  in  the  choice  of  school  books,  those 
silent  teachers,  which  infuse  the  minds  of  their  authors  into  those  of  the 
youth  who  use  them.  And  let  me  exhort  you  to  see  that  your  children  keep 
honest  company.  Avoid  book-thieves  as  much  as  any  others.  Before  any 
superintendent  shall  adopt  Wilson's  History  let  him  compare  it  with  ray 
Abridgment  of  American  History  which  he  has  first  falsely  aspersed  and  then 
pirated. 
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moting  such  meetings  as  the  one  to  which  I  flatter  myself  this  communication 
will  be  read.  And  the  teachers'  institutes  which  have  been  so  profitably- 
held  in  many  counties,  would  not  have  existed  but  for  county  superintendents. 
And  since  the  state  organization  had  been  productive  of  so  much  good,  I 
hope  it  may  be  sustained  and  that  more  instead  of  less  time  of  the  educated 
members  of  society  may  be  devoted  to  our  common  schools. 

If  the  men  amidst  their  many  occupations  have  not  more  time  to  com- 
mand, there  are  educated  women  who  have;  and  who  would  be  honored  and 
their  minds  made  more  active  and  comprehensive,  by  serving  under  the 
superintendents  on  various  committees  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  I  do  not  wish  women  to  act  out  of  their  sphere;  but  it  is  time  that 
modem  improvement  should  reach  their  case,  and  enlarge  their  sphere,  from 
the  walls  of  their  own  houses  to  the  limits  of  the  school  district.  In  the 
use  of  the  pen,  women  have  entered  the  arena,  and  if  we  take  all  the  books 
which  are  now  published  I  believe  those  which  well  afifect  the  morals  of  society 
are  the  one-half  of  them  the  works  of  women;  but  in  the  use  of  the  living 
voice,  women  are  generally  considered  as  being  properly  restricted  to  con- 
versation. St.  Paul  has  said  they  must  not  speak  in  churches,  but  he  has  no- 
where said  they  must  not  speak  in  schoolhouses.  To  men  is  given  the  duty 
of  providing  for  children,  to  women  that  of  applying  to  their  use  this  pro- 
vision— and  why  should  not  the  men  and  women  in  school  districts  meet  to- 
gether for  discussion?  When  the  father  and  mother  of  a  family  talk  over  its 
affairs  do  no  good  suggestions  come  from  the  mother?  Is  it  not  rather  to 
her  mind  that  the  good  of  the  children  is  ever  present?  But  the  father  must 
provide  the  means.  Why  then  should  not  the  fathers  and  mothers  meet  to- 
gether and  let  each  be  heard  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  both,  and 
where  the  Creator  gave  to  each  a  part  to  perform?  These  suggestions  may  now 
sound  strange,  as  they  foreshadow  a  new  state  of  things.  But  I  see  it  in  the 
future,  and  rejoice  in  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  moral  day  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  And  when  the  time  of  the  women  shall  be  occupied 
under  the  auspices  of  the  men,  and  made  by  their  means  efficient,  then  will 
the  whole  frame  of  society  be  regenerated.  Men  will  be  relieved  of  a  burden 
which  however  their  consciences  may  feel,  they  can  not  fully  discharge; 
women  will  be  honored  and  elevated,  and  children  will  have  the  full  benefit 
of  their  mutual  and  united  cares  and  labors;  and  the  Almighty  will  smile  on  a 
state  of  society,  where  the  indications  of  his  will  are  regarded,  and  followed 
out  into  appropriate  action. 

Yours  with  great  respect 

Emma  Wili^abd 

MRS.    EMMA   WII^IvARD 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  letter,  Mrs.  Emma  Hunt 
Willard,  the  founder  and,  for  many  years  the  conductor 
of  the  famous  Troy  Female  Seminary  (which,  thru  the 
munificence  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  an  early  graduate,  still 
survives  in  modern  and  rebuilt  form,  in  new  buildings  and 
on  new  grounds,  in  the  city  of  Troy),  was  bom  in  Berlin, 
Conn.,    1787.     Her  father  was  twice  married  and  reared 
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a  family  of  seventeen  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Willard  was 
the  sixteenth.  She  was  fortunate  in  having  a  father  and 
mother  who,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  time,  were 
well  educated.  Her  father  loved  the  English  Classics, 
and  we  are  told  that,  in  the  evenings,  the  children  often 
gathered  around  the  old-fashioned  fire  on  the  hearth, 
to  hear  his  readings  from  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  We 
read  of  Mrs.  Willard  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrapping  her- 
self in  a  cloak  on  a  cold  wintry  night,  and  studying  the 
stars  from  a  horse  block  in  front  of  the  house.  After 
attending  the  village  academy  and  then  teaching  for  three 
years  in  Bedin,  she  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  female  academy  at  Middle- 
boro,  Vt.  Here  she  met  and  married  Dr.  John  Willard 
of  that  place,  a  man  who  ranked  high  in  his  profession, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  wealth  and 
an  excellent  social  position.  The  marriage  was  a  most 
happy  and  congenial  one;  and  in  her  husband's  medical 
library,  her  biographer  says,  ''she  unraveled  the  mysteries 
of  physiology,  took  up  the  study  of  geometry,  and  came 
by  successive  steps  to  'Locke's  Essay  concerning  human 
understanding.'  " 

In  the  lean  times  following  the  war  of  1812,  financial 
troubles  overtook  Dr.  Willard,  and  like  many  others, 
he  lost  his  property.  His  wife,  rising  to  the  emergency, 
opened  a  girl's  boarding  school  in  her  own  home,  "and 
from  this  time  we  find  her  enlisted  in  the  plan  for  higher 
education  for  women,  which  when  consummated  was 
appropriately  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  rights  of 
women  in  matters  of  education."  Finally,  leading  residents 
of  Waterford,  N.  Y.  induced  her  to  move  to  that  town, 
where  she  estabhshed  a  school  for  women.  Her  plan  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  had  been  endorsed  by 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  was  very  advanced  for  a 
poHtician  of  those  days,  while  prominent  men  of  the  time 
also  approved  her  ideas  and  aided  her  loyally  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  ambition.  Two  years  after  her  school 
at  Waterford  had  gained  considerable  notoriety,  prominent 
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Trojans  offered  to  furnish  a  building  with  the  necessary 
grounds,  if  the  school  could  be  removed  to  Troy  under 
Mrs.  Willard's  management.  Troy's  offer  was  finally 
accepted,  and  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  became  a  promi- 
nent and  valuable  feature  in  the  school  life  of  the  state. 
Mrs.  Willard,  conscious  of  deficiencies,  set  to  work  and  trained 
herself  and  her  teachers  to  the  highest  degree  of  scholarly 
efficiency.  No  pains  were  too  great  for  her  to  take  in  her 
chosen  vocation,  no  educational  field  was  too  large  for  her 
to  work  in.  From  Troy  Seminary,  graduate  teachers, 
often  educated  at  Mrs.  Willard's  expense,  were  sent  west 
and  south  and  even  into  foreign  countries.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Willard's  influence  on  the  characters  and 
Hves  of  these  teachers  did  much,  thru  the  spreading  of  her 
kindly  and  benign  teachings,  to  soften  the  asperities  and 
disagreeable  features  which  even  then  attended  the  ad- 
vent of  a  northerner  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

For  example,  my  mother,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1845,  taught  in  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  noted  female 
seminaries,  and  only  recently  in  an  old-time  autograph 
album,  I  read  some  of  the  kindliest  of  sentiments  for  their 
northern  teacher,  exprest  by  these  southern  belles  of  the 
"days  befo'  the  Wah,"  when  she  left  them  to  return  to  her 
friends  in  the  north. 

In  its  way,  Troy  Seminary  was  the  pioneer  in  advanced 
education  for  women,  and  in  teaching  them  how  to  teach, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Troy  school  had  been  in  successful 
operation  for  sixteen  years  that  a  similar  institution  was 
opened  in  Massachusetts. 

Beginning  in  1822,  Mrs.  Willard,  who  realized  the  serious 
lack  of  accurate  schoolbooks,  set  to  work  to  prepare  text- 
books which  would  meet,  not  only  her  own  needs,  but  those 
of  other  schools.  A  Hst  of  her  publications  either  as  author, 
editor  or  collaborator  is  most  interesting,  for  it  shows  the 
wide  scope  of  this  talented  woman's  unusual  abilities. 
Geographies,  histories,  maps  and  physiological  works  were 
all  the  objects  of  her  painstaking  work,  and  when  they  were 
published  they  won  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most 
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noted  critics  of  her  time.  Some  of  our  modern  school- 
book  makers  could  learn  much  from  her  method  of  pre- 
senting her  subjects. 

Her  influence  was  felt  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  and 
among  the  most  important  of  her  efforts  were  those  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  girl's  school  in  Athens^ 
Greece,  about  1831,  a  project  to  which  she  contributed 
largely  of  her  time  and  her  money. 

In  1838  she  gave  over  the  management  of  her  seminary 
to  her  son  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  had  for  many 
years  been,  the  vice-principal.  When  failing  health  com- 
pelled her  to  give  up  her  work  and  to  retire  to  her  native 
town  of  Berlin,  she  assumed,  at  the  urgent  request  of  her 
townspeople  as  stated  in  her  letter,  the  duties  of  a  town 
superintendent  of  schools.  ''In  her  study  of  the  Berlin 
common  schools,"  a  biographer  says,  "she  recognized  the 
defects  of  their  then  restricted  methods.  With  her  wonted 
zeal  she  set  herself  to  stirring  up  teachers,  common  councils 
and  legislators,  thereby  creating  an  enthusiasm  which 
materially  aided  the  cause  of  the  normal  school,  now  so 
potent  thruout  the  country." 

It  was  during  this  period  of  enforced  respite  from  class 
work,  that  she  traveled  and  prepared  lectures  and  addresses 
on  various  subjects.  It  speaks  well  for  her  ability  that 
in  those  days,  when  the  woman  lecturer  was  still  rare, 
Mrs.  Willard,  in  company  with  those  pioneer  advocates 
of  women's  higher  sphere  in  the  workaday  world,  Lydia 
H.  Sigourney,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  and  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  daughter  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  had  so  far 
conquered  prejudices  as  to  be  in  constant  demand  as  lec- 
turers on  educational  and  literary  topics. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  she  made  a  professional  tour  thru 
southern  New  York,  attending  by  special  invitation  insti- 
tutes for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  common  schools. 
Over  five  hundred  teachers  at  Monticello,  Binghamton, 
Ow^ego,  Cairo  and  Rome  were  addrest  and  instructed  by 
her. 

It  was  about  this  time,  evidently,  that  the  attempt  was 
made   to   secure  her   attendance   at   the   Warren   County 
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Convention — an  invitation  which  called   forth   the  letter 
herewith  presented. 

Returning  to  Troy  in  1844,  she  became  what  might 
almost  be  called  the  emeritus  head  of  the  famous  and  splen- 
did school  for  women,  and,  tho  she  was  no  longer  active, 
she  exerted  an  enormous  influence  in  the  movement  for 
woman's  elevation,  especially  in  the  field  of  education. 
Here,  on  the  scene  of  her  early  struggles  and  triumphs, 
she  past  away  on  April  15,  1870,  universally  respected  and 
beloved  by  thousands  of  women,  whose  lives  had  been 
touched  at  some  point  by  her  tender  and  motherly  care. 
How  her  soul  must  have  rejoiced  in  that  place  of  rest  she 
now  inhabits,  at  the  news  printed  in  the  papers  of  Saturday, 
January  7th,  that  out  of  love  for  Emma  Willard's  old 
school,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  had  just  given  $250,000  more  to 
found  "a  school  of  domestic  and  industrial  art"  on  the  site 
of  the  old  seminary  in  Troy  where  Mrs.  Sage  obtained  her 
early  education  and  from  which  she  was  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1838. 

In  1895,  Q-t  the  dedication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Hall  of 
the  then  Emma  Willard  School,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
in  speaking  of  her  as  "an  apostle,  an  evangel  of  the  higher 
education  of  women,"  and  of  her  struggles  for  recognition 
in  this  country,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Woman's  Seminary,  said  in  his  felicitous  way:  "Her 
influence  did  not  stop  here.  It  crost  the  ocean;  it  broke 
down  the  prejudices  and  the  conditions  of  the  most  con- 
servative of  nations;  it  created  Girton  and  Newnham  Col- 
leges under  the  shadows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it 
earned  for  them  and  for  their  students  equal  advantages 
in  the  curriculums  of  these  historic  seats  of  learning." 

As  a  pebble  thrown  in  a  pond  starts  ever  widening  and 
continuing  circles,  so  Emma  Willard's  Hfe  is  circling  out 
thru  the  years  that  are  yet  to  be.  Tho  dead,  she  still 
lives  in  the  constructive  deeds  of  her  students,  and  her 
students'  students,  and  thus  she  will  continue  to  live,  as 
long  as  time  endures. 

Jamks  a.  Hoi^den 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


VII 


DISCUSSIONS 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  CITY  IN  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Note — Under  date  of  February  14,  1916,  City  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
of  New  York,  addrest  to  Assistant  Commissioner  Finnegan,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  Albany,  a  series  of  important  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  bill  for  school  administration  in  cities  which  is  now  under  consideration. 
The  Bducationai,  Review  is  very  glad  to  print  Dr.  Maxwell's  suggestions 
in  full. 

The  most  difficult  matter  to  arrange  in  the  bill  will  be 
to  provide  a  working  basis  to  harmonize  differences  of 
opinion  between  boards  of  education  and  the  financial 
authorities  of  cities.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  which, 
I  believe,  will  reconcile  the  two  opposing  forces.  It  is  as 
follows : 

1.  For  purely  educational  purposes  and  for  maintenance 
and  supplies  there  should  be  a  minimum  tax  provided, 
say  four  or  five  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assest  valuation 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city.  In  any  case, 
the  financial  authorities  should  be  obliged  to  grant  so  much, 
and  should  have  the  right  to  investigate  all  the  accounts 
of  the  board  of  education. 

2.  If  more  money  is  required  by  the  board  of  education 
than  the  minimum  tax  will  yield,  the  board  of  education 
should  submit  an  itemized  budget  to  the  financial  authori- 
ties. In  case  the  financial  authorities  grant  the  additional 
amount  asked  for,  all  well  and  good.  In  case  the  financial 
authorities  do  not  grant  the  amount,  or  grant  it  only  in 
part,  the  budget  should  be  referred  back  to  the  board  of 
education.  In  case  the  board  of  education  accepts  the 
action  of  the  financial  authorities,  all  well  and  good.  In 
case  the  board  of  education,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  in  office  at  the  time,  decline  to  accept  the  action 
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of  the  financial  authorities,  the  board  of  education,  after 
such  revision  as  it  thinks  fit,  should  submit  its  budget 
again  to  the  financial  authorities.  In  case  the  financial 
authorities  again  decline  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  quaHfied  voters  of  the  city,  who  shall  include  the  women 
of  the  city,  or  those  of  them  who  have  the  quaHfications 
for  voting  required  for  women  in  union  free  school  districts. 
The  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  finally 
determine  the  question  until  the  following  calendar  year, 
as  to  whether  more  money  shall  be  granted  the  board  of 
education  than  the  board  of  estimate  allows. 

3.  In  case  the  board  of  education  decides  that  money 
is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  or  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  work-shops  and  laboratories,  the  same 
procedure  shall  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  maintenance,  and  other 
necessaries. 

4.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  minimum  tax  of  five  (?) 
mills. 

This  suggestion  came  to  me  after  reading  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Butler's  book,  The  meaning  of  education^  partic- 
ularly the  following  passage: 

"As  a  second  fundamental  principle  of  our  American 
educational  system,  I  name  this:  The  duly  constituted 
authorities  of  any  school  district  or  other  poHtical  unit 
may  establish  and  maintain  schools  of  any  kind  or  grade 
for  which  the  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to  bear  the 
expense." 

The  plan  I  suggest  has  several  great  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it : 

1 .  It  provides  a  conclusive  plan  for  settling  such  unseemly 
disputes  as  we  have  had  recently  in  this  city,  between  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  the  board  of 
education. 

2.  It  provides  a  modus  operandi  out  of  what  is  appar- 
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ently,  on  theoretical  grounds,  an  impossible  situation. 
The  board  of  education  naturally  feel  that  they  know  best 
what  is  required  by  and  for  the  schools,  and  resent  the  in- 
terference of  purely  political  officers  in  educational  admin- 
istration. They  argue,  and  very  properly,  that,  if  the  ap- 
propriations for  educational  purposes  are  to  be  left  entirely 
to  a  political  body,  that  body  may,  at  any  time,  destroy 
work  that  it  has  taken  years  to  build  up,  such  for  instance, 
as  a  kindergarten  system,  a  high  school  system,  a  system 
of  training  schools  for  teachers  or  any  other  important 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  estimate  be- 
lieve that  they  are  responsible  to  the  taxpayers  to  keep 
down  the  tax  rate  and  so  slash  the  board  of  education's 
estimate,  often  without  due  consideration. 

3.  As  their  views  and  actions  may  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  a  question  in  which  all  voters  are 
vitally  interested,  both  bodies  will  be  more  careful  than 
they  have  been  in  taking  action, — the  board  of  education 
in  framing  the  budget,  the  board  of  estimate  in  rejecting 
the  board  of  education's  demands. 

4.  The  people,  having  a  deciding  voice  in  the  financial 
support  of  their  schools,  will  take  a  greater  interest  than 
ever  before  in  these  institutions  and  will  watch  with  great 
care  the  actions  of  both  the  board  of  estimate  and  the  board 
of  education.  They  will  educate  themselves  while  they 
are  protecting  their  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  embodiment  of  the 
ideas  I  have  suggested  in  the  law  would  tend  toward  a 
more  liberal  and  discriminating  support  for  the  pubhc 
schools  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that,  wherever  the  people  are  entrusted  with 
power,  if  that  power  is  used  after  thoro  discussion,  it  is 
rarely,  or  never,  misused. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

THE  OXFORD  SUMMER  MEETING,  JUI.Y  30  TO  AUGUST  23,   1915 

We  in  this  country  who  care  for  things  Greek  have  for 
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a  long  time  tried,  as  the  various  articles  in  the  classical 
publications  show,  to  estabHsh  an  intimate  relation  between 
those  things  and  the  non-classical  interests  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  read  the  tributes  paid  by  the  lawyer,  the 
scientist,  the  doctor,  the  educated  business  man  to  what 
they  owe  to  their  classical  study.  But  these  articles  have 
been  written  by  those  who,  because  they  were  living  under 
normal  conditions,  have  felt,  perhaps,  little  more  than  a 
warm  glow  of  gratitude  for  what  they  have  shared.  Heaven 
forbid  that  this  country  should  have  to  face  a  crisis  like 
Britain's,  but  even  that  would  be  worth  while  if  we  felt, 
as  they  do,  what  Hellas  can  teach.  If  we  were  once  forced 
to  face  the  possibility  of  losing  it  all,  of  having  it  trodden 
under  barbarian  feet  into  the  foul  mud  of  materialism, 
we  might  realize  what  it  means  to  the  world.  This  has 
been  the  most  striking  impression  of  the  Oxford  Meeting. 
This  seventeenth  summer  meeting  arranged  by  the  Dele- 
gacy for  the  Extension  of  Teaching  was  in  many  respects 
an  unusual  occasion — the  moment  one  entered  Oxford 
the  place  looked  almost  unrecognizable.  Instead  of  don 
and  undergraduate  in  cap  and  gown  there  were  officers 
and  men  in  khaki,  the  examination  schools  have  been  turned 
into  a  hospital,  the  gardens  of  New,  of  Merton,  of  St. 
John's  and  other  colleges  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  wounded 
and  their  nurses,  steamer  chairs  and  little  huts  containing 
cots  had  been  put  in  the  sunniest  places,  the  Cherwell 
no  longer  was  thronged  with  youths  in  flannels  punting  or 
loafing  lazily  along  the  stream,  wounded  Tommies  propelled 
by  kind-hearted  maidens  took  their  place,  the  college  barges 
at  the  bottom  of  Christ  Church  meadow  were  boarded  up 
and  deserted;  Oxford  was,  indeed,  a  different  spot.  The 
meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  schools  but  this  year 
Christ  Church  hospitably  opened  its  doors  to  the  students 
and  most  of  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  great  hall  be- 
neath the  portraits  of  King  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  many  other  worthies.  Tom  Quad 
became  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  colleges.  At  these 
meetings  there  are  generally  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
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students  including  many  from  foreign  countries.  This 
year  there  were  but  five  hundred,  only  twelve  of  whom  did 
not  belong  to  the  United  Kingdom — I  think  there  was  one 
American  besides  myself — ^but  they  made  up  in  enthusiastic 
appreciation  what  they  lacked  in  numbers. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  showed  a  really  Hellenic 
sense  of  proportion  and  balance  and  Mr.  Marriott,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Delegacy,  and  his  colleagues,  accomplished 
a  brilliant  triumph  in  so  arranging  it  that  those  who  went 
to  either  Part  I  or  Part  II  or  to  the  whole  meeting  received 
a  perfectly  proportioned  course  of  lectures.  To  plan  two 
twelve-day  series  so  that  those  present  at  either  should 
get  a  clear  idea  of  Greek  history,  politics,  drama,  philosophy, 
religion  or  art  is  no  small  achievement,  so  to  combine 
and  balance  them  that  those  attending  the  whole  meeting 
should  have  no  feeling  of  repetition  or  redundancy  was 
a  stroke  of  true  genius.  I  can  think  of  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  it  more  aptly  than  the  pediment  of  a  Greek 
temple,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  maintained  at 
the  same  time  as  the  unity  of  the  separate  groups.  Unity 
was  the  key-note  of  the  lectures,  each  course  of  which  was 
closely  related  to  the  others  thru  the  exposition  of  one  phase 
or  another  of  that  intangible  thing  which  we  call  the  spirit 
of  Hellenism. 

It  is  by  no  means  possible  in  a  brief  space  to  give  even 
the  barest  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  meeting.  (There 
was  a  section  on  Social  Work  in  War  Time  and  After  which 
I  shall  omit.)  The  inaugural  lecture  was  given  by  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Expansion  of  Greek  History,  and  was  a  mas- 
terly summary  of  the  development  of  historical  writing 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Grote's  History  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mahaffy  when  a  mere  boy. 
His  experience  of  sixty  years  in  classical  studies  ranges 
over  a  vast  field  and  the  interesting  changes  which  he  has 
seen  during  that  time  made  a  delightful  lecture.  Some 
of  this  material  is  familiar  to  his  readers  but  it  was  brought 
up  to  date  and  presented  in  charming  literary  form  seasoned 
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with  many  examples  of  pungent  Irish  wit.  The  dean  of 
British  historians,  or  shall  we  say  classicists,  who  numbers 
so  many  famous  men  among  his  pupils,  calls  himself  an 
old-fashioned  man  with  old-fashioned  views  but  the  eternal 
youth  of  Hellas  still  flows  in  his  veins. 

The  historical  background  of  the  meeting  was  provided 
by  the  six  lectures  on  Aspects  and  Epochs  of  Greek  History, 
by  the  Master  of  University,  Dr.  Macan.  They  gave  a 
brilliant  summary  of  the  history  from  The  Making  of  Greece 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  This,  as  the  lec- 
turer himself  admitted,  was  a  task  enough  to  daunt  the 
stoutest  heart  but  it  was  a  most  instructive  demonstra- 
tion of  how  to  select  the  essential  from  the  non-essential, 
to  give  a  clear-cut  outline  of  the  successive  steps  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Greek  race,  omitting  no  significant  featiu-e 
and  never  for  a  moment  wandering  in  the  labyrinth  of 
detail  as  is  so  easily  done  by  those  who  have  lost  the  guiding 
thread  of  directness.  Those  of  us  who  knew  his  monu- 
mental edition  of  Herodotus  with  its  wealth  of  erudition 
combined  with  brilliant  literary  gifts  anticipated  a  great 
deal,  but  when  we  add  to  this  the  personal  magnetism  of 
the  lecturer,  the  flashes  of  wit,  the  charm  of  presentation, 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  we  can  truly  say  it  was  a 
real  inspiration  to  his  hearers.  The  real  reason  why  I 
went  to  the  meeting  was  to  hear  Dr.  Macan  and  Professor 
Murray;  all  the  rest  of  the  lectures  were  clear  gain,  but 
for  either  the  Master  or  Mr.  Murray  alone  it  would  have 
been  worth  risking  all  the  submarines  in  the  ocean. 

The  other  historical  course  was  given  by  Mr.  Marriott 
and  entitled  The  Commonwealth  and  the  Citizen.  To 
most  of  us  the  lecturer  was  better  known  from  books  in 
his  own  special  field  of  modem  history  and  political  theory, 
but  this  course  based  upon  Aristotle's  Politics  was  a  striking 
example  of  how  every  scholar  in  England  who  deserves 
the  name,  whatever  his  special  field,  has  a  sound  basis  of 
classical  training.  Mr.  Marriott  would  not  be  the  historian 
he  is  unless  the  history  and  politics  of  Greece  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  himself.      This  course  was  a  comparative  study 
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of  ancient  and  modern  politics  and  only  went  to  show  how 
most  of  our  so-called  essentially  modern  problems,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  poHtical  theory,  but  in  the  practical  study  of 
international  relations,  militarism,  communism,  property, 
socialism,  education  and  all  matters  depending  for  their 
final  solution  on  the  neat  adjustment  between  the  state 
and  the  individual,  were  attacked  and  discust  by  the  Greeks 
whose  success  in  solving  the  insoluble  was  in  many  respects 
no  more  or  no  less  than  our  own.  We  certainly  can  not 
say  that  the  social  conscience  in  Greece  was  any  less  active 
than  our  own  altho  its  sense  of  responsibility  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  somewhat  different  way  at  the  present 
time.  The  ethical  basis  of  political  life  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  Aristotle,  leads  us  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  Ethics,  chiefly  Aristotle, 
hj  Mr.  Delisle  Burns  who  is  probably  known  as  a  lecturer 
to  many  in  this  country.  Virtue,  character,  the  ideal  man, 
right  action  were  some  of  the  topics  presented,  and  informal 
discussions  were  held  after  the  lectures.  Three  lectures 
were  given  on  Plato  by  the  Reverend  William  Temple 
(son  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  himself 
formerly  head  master  of  Repton  College,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  younger  minds  in  the  Church  of  England), 
the  last  of  which  was  on  the  relation  of  Platonism  and 
Christianity.  The  Neoplatonists  with  special  reference 
to  Plotinus  formed  the  subject  of  three  lectures  by  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  (Dr.  Inge)  the  foremost  English  authority 
on  the  subject.  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  dealt  with 
by  Professor  Murray,  who  in  presenting  the  first  part  of 
his  material  said  that  he  was  in  the  dilemma  of  repeating 
his  lecture  on  The  Stoic  Philosophy  (which  was  written 
after  his  agreement  to  give  this  lecture  and  which  most  of 
us  have  probably  had  the  delight  of  reading)  or  else  of 
leaving  out  all  the  things  he  had  thought  important.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  was  treated  with  the  same  sympathetic 
appreciation,  particularly  the  charming  picture  of  the 
Epicurean's  ideal  sheltered  garden  in  which  he  lived  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends.     In  the  sphere  of  rehgion  there 
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were  two  lectures  by  the  Rector  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Farnell, 
on  Greek  Mysteries  and  Apollo  Worship.  The  mysteries 
were  studied  as  being  more  akin  to  our  own  religious  ex- 
perience than  most  other  Greek  forms  and  as  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  religion  when  it  was  proclaimed.  The  re- 
ligion of  Apollo  stood  at  the  opposite  pole  from  mysticism 
and  is  the  most  typical  manifestation  of  the  anthropo- 
morphism of  the  polis. 

In  Part  I  Professor  Murray  gave  three  lectures  on  the 
Greek  Epic.  Starting  from  the  position  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  he  visualized  for 
us  the  heroic  age  which  he  said  the  bards  idealized,  filling 
the  poems  with  the  spirit  of  joy  in  life,  in  loving  things  as 
they  are,  taking  them  as  they  come  and  liking  them  as 
a  whole.  If,  he  said,  we  could  feel,  in  spite  of  underground 
railways,  dictating  letters  and  paying  bills,  that  life  as  a 
whole  was  a  thing  we  loved  we  might  have  one  fundamiental 
condition  for  building  up  poetry  like  Homer's.  The  bards 
loved  their  material  and  reverenced  it  as  something  greater 
than  themselves  and  showed  the  spirit  of  which  Euripides 
(himself  at  discord  with  the  world)  says  "the  song-maker 
whatever  songs  he  bears  should  bear  rejoicing." 

The  three  lectures  on  The  Religious  Significance  of  the 
Greek  Tragedians,  by  Dr.  Wicksteed  were  a  study  in  the 
evolution  of  religious  ideas;  Aeschylus  and  social  evolution 
in  the  development  of  the  conceptions  of  justice  and  punish- 
ment, Sophocles  who  treated  mythology  as  dramatic  ma- 
terial with  special  reference  to  fate  and  the  development 
of  human  character,  and  Euripides — the  sub-title  of  which 
lecture  was  Anthropomorphic  Mythology,  its  dangers  and 
how  to  escape  them — who  can  not  separate  the  stories  from 
his  own  spiritual  life  nor  can  he  keep  his  characters  in  the 
plane  of  ethical  and  spiritual  development  to  which  the 
stories  belong.  In  other  words  the  myths  have  been  in- 
tellectually overgrown  and  there  is  therefore  protest,  but 
if  we  take  the  gods  as  representing  vital  impulses  much  in 
the  legends  may  become  significant. 

Professor  Murray's  five  lectures  on  Greek  Tragedy  which 
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came  in  Part  II  began  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
tragedy  to  which  the  closest  parallels  are  the  medieval 
sacred  plays  founded  on  the  actual  church  liturgies.  Trag- 
edy is  the  passion  play  of  Dionysus  in  the  person  of  the 
Year-God  or  Eniautos-Daimon.  This  view  is  familiar  to 
most  students  of  Greek  Drama  in  the  lecturer's  Euripides 
and  His  Age  (Chapter  III)  and  in  his  Excursus  in  Miss 
Harrison's  Themis  (pp.  341-363).  In  the  earliest  tragedy 
— which  was  illustrated  by  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Suppliant  Women — we  are  but  little  removed  from  ritual 
in  form  and  subject.  In  the  Agamemnon  the  dramatic 
spirit  has  got  free  from  ritual  altho  one  can  find  religious 
archeology  in  that  play.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
Agamemnon  with  special  reference  to  the  psychology  of 
Clytemnestra  who  seems  temporarily  to  have  been  possest 
with  the  very  spirit  of  vengeance  and  at  the  end  wakes  like 
a  person  from  a  dream.  The  Choephoroi,  Oedipus  Tyr annus, 
and  the  two  Electras  were  discust  in  detail  to  bring  out  the 
reference  not  to  the  individual  characters  in  each  play  but 
to  the  whole  world,  not  to  the  things  that  pass  but  the  things 
that  are  eternal.  In  closing,  Professor  Murray  said  that 
he  had  looked  forward  to  the  course  with  dismay  in  the  face 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  thoughts  off  existing  condi- 
tions, but  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  he  had 
refound  the  real  things  of  Greek  drama.  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting,  the  rediscovery  of  the  things  which 
made  life  worth  while  in  spite  of  all. 

Two  very  fine  readings  of  Professor  Murray's  versions 
of  The  Trojan  Women  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Penelope  Wheeler. 

The  three  lectures  on  Greek  comedy  by  Mr.  Bloor  ex- 
tended from  the  development  of  Greek  comedy  by  Aris- 
tophanes, to  the  transition  to  later  comedy.  In  the  first 
of  these,  excellent  use  was  made  of  the  scene  in  Plato's 
Symposium  between  Socrates  and  Aristophanes,  then  the 
earlier  political  comedies  were  taken  up  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary events.  The  Clouds  and  The  Frogs  formed  the 
chief  subject  of  the  second  lecture,  then  came  the  Birds ^ 
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"a  sort  of  comic  Utopia"  and  Plutus  with  the  transition 
to  later  comedy  which  owed  more  to  Euripides  than  to 
Aristophanes.  Mr.  Bloor  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
and  made  Aristophanes  live  again  for  his  hearers;  with  this 
he,  like  Aristophanes,  combines  a  delicate  poetic  fancy  and 
his  translations  of  some  of  the  lyrics  were  particularly 
charming. 

One  more  phase  of  Greek  Hterature  was  taken  up  in  Mr. 
Livingstone's  two  lectures  on  Oratory  and  Greek  Prose 
Style  in  which  particularly  interesting  comparisons  were 
made  with  later  ideals  of  eloquence.  The  creation  of  prose 
style  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  lecturer  lamented  the  lack  of  adequate  attention 
to  style  in  England  as  compared  to  France.  He  quoted 
a  French  critic  of  a  brilliant  work  who  said  "this  for  an  Eng- 
lish book  is  well  written."  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
said  of  the  average  American  book! 

The  two  courses  of  lectures  on  art  made  an  interesting 
contrast.  Three  in  Part  I  were  by  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Holborn 
on  The  Meaning  of  Greek  Art  and  Beauty.  They  were 
very  theoretical  and  somewhat  rhapsodic  but  the  lecturer 
can  not  have  failed  to  arouse  by  means  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  difference  of  the  meaning  of  beauty 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  of  this  present  often  hideously 
ugly  world.  The  four  lectures  in  Part  II  by  Professor  Percy 
Gardner  on  The  Greek  Temple,  Types  of  Gods  and  Men, 
Ionic  and  Doric  sculpture,  and  Greek  Coins  were  the  au- 
thoritative views  of  the  foremost  English  authority  on 
the  subjects.  Professor  Gardner,  as  we  have  long  known 
from  his  writings,  knows  how  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  solid 
ground  of  facts  and  at  the  same  time  to  interpret  with  sym- 
pathy and  balanced  appreciation  the  higher  aspects  of  the 
Greek  genius  as  embodied  in  plastic  form. 

There  is  no  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  many  other  lec- 
tures in  which  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  was  traced  on 
French  or  English  literature  and  on  various  fields  of  science, 
notably  in  a  masterly  discussion  of  medicine  by  Sir  William 
Osier. 
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The  social  features  of  the  meeting  added  greatly  to  its 
success.  The  reception  rooms  (usually  the  junior  commons 
room  at  Christ  Church)  with  their  comfortably  furnished 
reference  library,  the  pantry  with  tea,  buns  and  cakes  to 
sustain  the  inner  man  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  two  ex- 
cellent musicales,  a  dehghtful  garden  party  at  Worcester 
College,  visits  to  the  colleges  under  the  guidance  of  a 
warden  or  a  fellow,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  all  sorts 
of  people  interested  in  the  same  subject,  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  side  issues  of  such  a  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures,  some  of 
which  was  a  summary  of  views  already  published,  some  of 
which  was  presented  here  for  the  first  time,  the  personal 
element  seemed  to  me  particularly  valuable.  There  is  no 
denying  the  power  of  the  winged  word,  and  to  see  in  the 
flesh  those  whom  one  knew  only  thru  their  writings  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  personaHties  of  those  whose 
works  one  shall  read  in  future  counts  for  a  good  deal. 

But  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  permanent  value 
of  Hellenism,  not  only  in  its  special  manifestations  discus  t 
in  the  various  lectures  but  in  the  mental  attitude  for  which 
Hellenism  stands.  It  was  a  time  of  clarifying  of  ideas, 
clearing  away  of  prejudices  and  of  looking  forward  with 
high  hopes  to  the  future.  There  was  a  strong  realization 
of  the  great  opportunity  for  a  regenerated  England  which 
can  be  achieved  only  by  facing  facts  as  the  Greeks  did. 
Intellectual  honesty,  purifying  of  emotions,  a  gallant  spirit 
which  may  be  bruised  and  battered  but  can  not  be  defeated, 
a  higher  courage:  all  these  will  bring  success  and  Greece 
alone  can  teach  them. 

"Had  He  not  turned  us  in  His  hand,  and  thrust 

Our  high  things  low  and  shook  our  hills  as  dust. 
We  had  not  been  this  splendor." 

This  is  what  the  spirit  of  Hellas  means  to  those  who 
need  her. 

Ida  CAR1.ET0N  Th ALISON 
Vassar  College 
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The  Meaning  of  education —  By  NichoivAS  Murray  Butler.      New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1915.  ,  385  p.     $1.50. 

This  volume  of  385  pages,  containing  addresses  by  the 
author  to  various  associations,  is  an  enlargement  and  com- 
plete revision  of  the  author's  earlier  volume  (1898)  under 
the  same  title.  This  edition  contains  fourteen  papers 
not  included  in  the  former  volume.  Taken  together,  they 
constitute  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  great  problems 
of  education.  Of  the  fourteen  new  chapters,  six  are  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  grasp  over  conditions,  but  also 
for  the  practical  and  philosophical  insight  exhibited  in 
the  treatment.  These  are:  Five  Evidences  of  an  Edu- 
cation; Training  for  Vocation  and  for  Avocation;  Standard 
in  Which  the  Great  Problems  of  Efficiency  and  Standardiza- 
tion are  Discust  from  the  Principles  Involved;  Waste  in 
Education ;  The  Secondary  School  Program ;  The  American 
College  and  the  American  University.  The  other  addresses 
are  timely  and  bear  definitely  upon  other  great  questions 
before  the  educational  world. 

In  this  age  when  so-called  reformers  are  busier  than 
ever,  when  principles  seem  to  be  forgotten,  when  school 
and  college  officials  are  hastening  madly  to  put  into  effect 
phases  of  treatment  which  do  not  have  even  the  question- 
able value  of  novelty,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  appeal 
to  reason,  the  clear  definitions,  the  exact  and  clear  state- 
ment of  conditions  underlying  the  problems  in  educating 
children  and  youth.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
large  cult  who  have  ceased  to  think,  and  of  many  who 
pride  themselves  on  never  having  read  a  serious  book; 
notwithstanding  the  large  penumbra  who  merely  fill  a 
hypocritical  hiatus  in  the  profession,  there  are  many  teachers 
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and  many  parents  who  will  welcome  and  profit  from  a  care- 
ful reading  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  sound  in  its  philos- 
ophy, accurate  in  its  reasoning,  cathoHc  in  its  treatment, 
and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  parent  and  of  every 
man  or  woman  who  is  brought  in  contact  with  educational 
problems. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

Annual  report  for  1914  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, England  and  Wales.     London:  Wyman  &  Sons,  1914.     is.  3d. 

There  is  great  need  in  America  of  some  central  body 
which  will  serve  to  coordinate  school  medical  inspection 
and  so  make  it  more  effective.  Even  the  more  important 
medical  libraries  are  not  stocked  up  in  this  department 
and  we  have  no  journal  which  keeps  the  school  and  medical 
groups  informed  upon  the  situation  and  its  needs.  Sir 
George  Newman's  work  as  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  England 
and  Wales  is  the  best  example  of  the  most  suggestive  lines 
of  development.  He  has  the  advantage  of  centralized 
authority  but  with  equal  insight  into  the  problem  this 
authority  ought  to  be  possible  in  American  state  organiza- 
tions and  by  conscious  cooperation  the  desired  ends  should 
be  attainable  in  the  nation. 

The  1 9 14  report  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  registering 
a  growth  which  received  one  of  its  greatest  impulses  in  the 
conditions  found  among  candidates  for  service  in  the  Boer 
War.  Other  lessons  are  coming  out  of  the  present  conflict. 
/'The  present  time,  when  the  nation  is  closely  engaged  in 
various  ways  in  the  affairs  of  the  European  War,  is  not 
suitable  either  for  the  writing  or  the  study  of  lengthy 
official  reports  on  subjects  of  domestic  and  civil  administra- 
tion. Yet  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  spite  of  this  national 
preoccupation,  no  apology  is  needed  for  recording  in  as 
full  and  particular  a  manner  as  circumstances  allow,  the 
constructive  and  positive  work  now  undertaken  in  regard 
to  child  welfare.  The  European  War,  with  its  terrible 
burden  of  destruction  and  loss  of  life,  makes  more  rather 
than  less  necessary  the  preservation  and  nurture  of  child 
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life.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  there  is  now 
no  ultimate  need  of  the  state  greater,  more  imperative, 
or  more  urgent  than  that  of  securing  the  health  and  physical 
efficiency  of  the  rising  generation,  with  a  view  to  its  all- 
round  practical  education.  In  this  undertaking  there  are, 
under  present  circumstances,  three  points  for  considera- 
tion. First,  there  is  the  loss  of  life  to  be  made  good  by  a 
proportionate  saving  of  the  lives  of  infants  and  children; 
secondly,  there  is  the  necessity  of  providing  effective  and 
prompt  remedy  of  the  defects  and  diseases  shown  to  be 
existent  in  a  large  number  of  these  children;  and,  thirdly, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  children  as  a  whole,  and  the 
mental  capacity  and  moral  character  dependent  upon  it 
or  related  to  it,  calls  insistently  for  fuller  and  more  careful 
attention." 

The  report  is  concerned  with  the  school  medical  service, 
"an  ever-expanding  organization  of  investigation  and  re- 
search, of  child  welfare,  of  school  hygiene,  and  of  preventive 
and  curative  medicine." 

The  reader  is  imprest  by  the  scope  of  the  service.  The 
defects  considered  are  much  the  same  as  those  usually 
taken  into  account  but  there  is  a  strong  centering  in  an 
estimate  of  general  health  under  the  heading  of  nutrition. 
Possibly  no  one  has  done  more  than  Sir  George  to  bring 
forces  to  bear  upon  that  central  citadel  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion and  loss — malnutrition.  Uncleanliness  also  is  taken 
out  of  the  customary  list  and  given  the  prominence  it  de- 
serves. In  both  of  these  instances  the  registering  of  the 
degree  of  nutrition  and  cleanliness  of  all  children  examined 
affords  a  better  view  of  the  problem  than  can  be  had  by  a 
mere  enumeration  of  defects. 

These  matters  connect  closely  with  the  home  and  the  work 
of  the  remarkable  voluntary  agencies.  The  chain  is  nearly 
complete.  Infant  consultations,  schools  for  mothers, 
mothercraft  for  girls,  day  nurseries  and  creches  care  for 
the  milk  period  and  with  the  newer  nursery  schools  are 
reaching  over  to  bridge  the  gap  in  that  pre-school  age 
recently  stated  to  be  not  yet  upon  the  sociological  map. 
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The  presence  of  parents  at  the  physical  examinations 
runs  over  seventy  per  cent  at  some  ages  and  as  high  as 
fifty  for  the  children  leaving  school.  It  is  felt  that  the 
result  of  instruction  given  on  these  occasions  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  are  the  examinations  themselves. 

The  relationship  to  other  sections  of  the  school  and  to 
other  branches  of  municipal  and  state  service  is  recognized 
and  emphasized  thru  the  agency  of  attendance  officers, 
the  development  of  physical  training,  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  provision  of  meals,  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  working  certificates,  the  development  of  clinics  and 
dispensaries. 

On  pages  14  to  16  there  are  valuable  tables  showing  an 
attempt  to  give  a  charting  of  the  whole  situation  in  so  far 
as  it  has'  relation  to  mental  and  physical  defects.  A  census 
is  attempted  which  includes  the  blind,  deaf,  epileptic, 
physically  defective,  mentally  deficient  and  dull  or  back- 
ward children. 

A  few  years  ago  encouragement  was  given  to  local  officers 
to  undertake  special  inquiries.  This  year  over  forty  such 
studies  are  listed  (p.  8-9).  Many  of  these  make  substan- 
tial contributions  to  the  subjects  under  investigation  and 
no  doubt  all  of  them  have  been  of  real  value  in  raising 
the  standards  of  the  workers  concerned.  For  191 5  the 
subject  of  adenoids  was  recommended  in  order  to  center 
activity  and  for  19 16  malnutrition  has  been  assigned. 
An  extended  outline  of  this  subject  is  given  on  p.   7-8. 

The  report  lacks  an  index  but  there  is  a  comprehensive 
table  of  contents  and  foot-note  references  to  similar  sections 
of  previous  reports. 

Annual  report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  the  school  children  in  Dumfer- 
line — By  Alistkr  Mackenzie.      Edinburgh:  Turnbull  &  Spears,  19 14. 

A  most  valuable  outcome  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  benevolence 
is  registered  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Dum- 
ferHne  Trust. 

In  many  respects  the  general  organization  of  this  service 
is  not  unHke  that  described  in  the  report  of  the  Knglish 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  but  more  adequate  funds  have  made 
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it  possible  for  the  work  both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
to  be  carried  out  much  more  thoroly  than  even  in  the  larger 
English  cities.  A  number  of  special  studies  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  series,  including  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
in  School  Children,  Eyes  and  Vision,  and  Physical  Train- 
ing. Here,  as  in  the  English  report,  there  is  a  distinct 
contribution  in  the  careful  study  of  nutrition  defects. 
The  following  scale,  worked  out  by  Dr.  MacKenzie,  is  a 
most  effective  observational  test,  as  its  adoption  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  important  investigations  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
that  city's  Department  of  Health  attests: 

(i)  ** Excellent"  means  the  nutrition  of  a  healthy  child 
of  good  social  standing. 

(2 )  Children  whose  nutrition  just  falls  short  of  this  stand- 
ard are  "good." 

(3)  Children  "requiring  supervision"  are  on  the  border- 
land of  serious  impairment. 

(4)  Children  "requiring  medical  treatment"  are  those 
whose  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  health  and  physique  of  school  children — By  Arthur  Greenwood. 
London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.     is. 

The  standards  of  achievement  and  record  established 
in  the  reports  reviewed  above  have  made  possible  Professor 
Greenwood's  survey  of  the  measurements  of  800,000  school 
children — one-seventh  of  the  membership  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales.  The  largest  study  that 
preceded  this  was  that  published  by  the  British  Association 
in  1883  including  something  over  40,000  children — about 
five  per  cent  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  reports  used 
are  those  of  1908,  1909  and  19 10,  with  some  material  from 
those  of  191 1. 

The  objects  in  mind  are  stated  as  follows: 

(i)  To  determine  the  average  height  and  weight  of  the 
public  elementary  school  children  of  England  and  Wales 
at  each  age  from  three  to  fifteen  years. 

(2)  To  compare  the  physique  (as  measured  by  height 
and  weight)  of  children  of  one  district  with  those  of  another. 
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(3)  To  enable  school  medical  officers  to  compare  the 
development  of  the  child  population  of  the  same  district 
at  different  periods. 

There  is  a  very  clear  chapter  on  The  Method  of  Work- 
ing, which  includes  an  excellent  summary  of  the  various 
indexes  of  nutrition  in  use.  Much  work  has  been  done 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  studies  of  these  means 
of  organizing  diagnosis. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  found  in  two  chapters 

giving  for  boys  and  girls  from  3  to  15  years  of  age  the  average 

height  and  weight,   the  average  value  of  weight  divided 

by  height  and  the  values  of  an  interesting  index  less  affected 

100    Ww 

by    race,    .     Other    results    have     reference    to 

^  H 

differences  of  sex  and  of  urban  and  rural  life;  the  physique 

of   children   in   industrial   areas,    of    * 'half-time"    laborers, 

"poorer"  and  more  ''prosperous"  homes. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  The  Health  of  School  Children 
and  takes  up  the  extent  of  physical  defect,  its  relation  to 
age;  the  effect  of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils  and  defective 
teeth  on  physique;  the  extent  and  causes  of  malnutrition, 
its  relation  to  poverty  and  child  labor.  A  very  satisfactory 
showing  is  made  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  school 
medical  service,  including  school  feeding,  in  Bradford. 

The  appendices  give  the  tables  worked  out  for  the  various 
areas  with  comparative  data  from  America  and  Scotland. 

The  limitations  of  the  material  are  recognized  and  three 
forms  of  type  are  used  to  represent  the  degree  of  reliability 
of  the  final  index  numbers. 

The  influence  of  this  study  is  already  evident  in  some 
of  the  19 14  reports  which  have  appeared  since  its  publica- 
tion. 

Frank  A.  Manny 
Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School  Children 
A.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York  City 


For  the  series  known  as  Educational  Psychology  Mono- 
graphs,   Professor    Whipple,    of    Cornell    University,    has 
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translated  from  the  German  The  psychological  methods  of 
testing  intelligence,  by  William  Stearn,  of  Breslau.  This 
book  is  well  known  in  Germany  and  to  psychologists  gen- 
erally. It  is  a  real  service  to  make  it  available  for  English- 
reading  and  English-speaking  students.  (Baltimore:  War- 
wick &  York,  1915.     160  p'     $1.25.) 

A  collection  of  records  of  some  careful  experiments  on 
young  school  children  is  contained  in  Children's  perceptions, 
by  W.  H.  Winch,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  London 
County  Council.  It  is  Mr.  Winch's  endeavor  to  follow  up 
the  suggestions  of  Binet  and  Stern  in  the  field  of  child 
psychology  and  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  ex- 
perimental pedagogy.  The  author  has  done  this  and  has- 
done  it  well.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1915.  246  p. 
$1.50.) 

The  reader  of  A  student  history  of  education,  by  Dean 
Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  struck  by  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  by  its  practicaHty 
and  by  its  very  novel  and  interesting  illustrations.  The 
student  could  almost  gain  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  educational  practise  from  examining  carefully 
the  illustrations  which  Dean  Graves  has  brought  together. 
For  normal  schools  and  teachers'  training  classes  this  is 
the  best  book  of  its  kind.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.     453  p.     $1.50.) 

Each  year  we  welcome  the  Year  book  of  the  universities 
of  the  Empire  and  the  issue  for  19 15  is  no  less  valuable  as 
a  book  of  reference  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  editor  of  this  volume,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  enlisted 
in  the  British  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
and  that  the  volume  has  been  put  thru  the  press  by  his 
associates.     (London:     Herbert  Jenkins,  1915.     7s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Guy  Kendall,  a  Master  at  Charterhouse,  has  col- 
lected typical  EngUsh  verse  for  school  use  in  The  Grey  friar 
hook  of  English  verse.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &- 
Company,  19 15.     172  p.     60  cents.) 

Superintendent  Alderman,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  made 
a  little  book  out  of  his  observations  and  experiences  in  a. 
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very  practical  field  with  the  title  School  credit  for  home  work. 
What  Superintendent  Alderman  has  in  mind  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  real  cooperative  relationship  between  home  and 
school  and  the  bringing  of  the  home  into  a  sense  of  responsi- 
biHty  for  its  share  in  the  educational  processes.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.     181  p.     $1.00.) 

Very  few  persons  can  ever  remember  how  they  learned 
to  read,  and  most  persons  will  wonder  how  they  ever  man- 
aged so  difficult  a  process  when  they  study  Teaching  to  ready 
by  Miss  Nellie  E.  Turner,  of  the  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  normal 
school.  In  fact,  her  book  is  very  practical  and  most  care- 
fully worked  out,  but  it  does  make  reading  seem  an  art 
almost  impossible  to  master.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1915.     528  p.     $1.00.) 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  late  in  the  amount  of  at- 
tention given  to  Froebel  and  to  Herbart,  but  we  are  glad 
to  see  Froebel  as  a  pioneer  in  modern  psychology,  by  E.  R. 
Murray.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Froebel  was  not  much  of 
a  pioneer  in  modern  psychology,  as  that  phrase  is  technically 
understood,  but  he  had  a  shrewd  and  almost  uncanny 
insight  into  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  the  child 
mind.     (Baltimore:     Warwick     &     York,     1915.     224     p. 

$1.25.) 

In  the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education 
there  have  recently  appeared  three  serious  and  scholarly 
studies,  namely.  The  Chinese  system  of  public  educationj 
by  Dr.  Ping  Wen  Kuo;  Educational  guidance,  by  Dr.  Tru- 
man lyce  Kelley;  and  Variations  in  the  achievements  of 
pupils,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  ElHott.  (New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1915.  189  p.  $1.50.  116  p. 
$2.00.     114  p.     $1.25.) 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  has  done  most  admirable  and  thoro  work  in 
The  study  of  vocational  and  industrial  education  abroad 
with  a  view  to  securing  to  this  country  some  of  the  benefits 
of  foreign  experience.  Political  conditions  in  Chicago  and 
the  State  of  Ilhnois  have  thus  far  frustrated  the  best  efforts 
of  himself  and  those  associated  with  him  in  their  attempts 
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to  improve  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  political  machine  which  regards  schools  as  providing 
places  for  salaried  teachers  rather  than  for  educable  pupils 
has  up  to  this  time  been  too  much  for  him.  These  reflec- 
tions are  inspired  by  reading  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Cooky's  Vocational  education  in  Europe,  a  striking  and 
thoro  piece  of  work.  The  famous  people's  high  schools  in 
Denmark  are  described  in  detail  as  is  the  agricultural 
work  in  Ireland,  Holland  and  Prussia.  (Chicago:  The 
Commercial  Club,  1915.     177  p.) 

When  one  sees  the  immense  mass  of  published  material 
relating  to  written  English  and  to  instruction  in  that  sub- 
ject, he  can  not  help  asking  cui  bono?  How  is  it  that 
with  all  the  thought  and  attention  that  are  being  devoted 
to  instruction  in  English,  and  particularly  to  training  in 
writing,  the  average  man  or  woman  remains  so  uninformed, 
so  slovenly  and  so  inaccurate?  We  have  before  us  English 
composition  for  college  freshmen-,  a  very  admirable  book, 
evidently  the  outgrowth  of  practical  experience,  written  by 
two  members  of  the  department  of  EngUsh  in  Delaware 
College,  Messrs.  Wilbur  O.  Sipherd  and  George  E.  Dutton. 
It  would  seem  that  a  book  Uke  this  and  scores  of  similar 
ones  ought  to  begin  to  produce  some  visible  results  in  the 
newspaper  press  and  in  the  daily  correspondence  of  persons 
who  have  had  school  and  college  training.  (Newark,  Del. : 
Privately  printed.     154  p.) 

A  book  that  may  be  used  either  for  reference  or  for  casual 
reading  and  that  will  be  found  satisfying  for  either  piu-pose, 
is  English  prose  and  verse,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  Mr. 
Pancoast  has  brought  together  very  carefully  chosen  speci- 
mens of  the  most  significant  English  writing  from  the  time 
of  the  Beowulf  to  Stevenson.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  8z: 
Company,  1915.     816  p.     $1.35.) 

Another  collection  of  material  for  reading,  but  this  time 
from  American  literature,  is  Readings  from  American  litera- 
ture, by  Miss  Mary  E-  Calhoun,  of  the  Leete  School,  and 
Miss  Emma  MacAlarney,  of  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. 
We  are  particularly  glad  to  notice  in  the  collection  some  of 
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the  verse  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  some  of  the  verse  of  Henry 
Timrod,  as  well  as  selections  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill, 
Eugene  Field  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  19 15.     635  p.     $1.40.) 

Still  another  book  of  selections  entitled  Modern  essays, 
by  Dr.  John  M.  Burdan  and  Messrs.  John  R.  Schultz  and 
H.  E.  Joyce,  of  Yale,  has  just  come  from  the  press.  Some 
of  the  selections  seem  to  us  to  have  been  made  more  for 
their  present  interest  than  for  their  excellence.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.     448  p.     $1.25.) 

Essays  for  college  men,  second  series  is  the  title  of  a  col- 
lection by  Messrs.  Foerster,  Manchester  and  Young  which 
covers  a  wide  field  on  a  high  plane.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1915.     387  p.     $1.25.) 

To  assist  students  in  the  mastery  of  what  is  called  "col- 
lege English,"  four  members  of  the  department  of  English, 
of  Iowa  State  College,  Messrs.  Bowman,  Bredvold,  Green- 
field and  Weirick,  have  made  a  collection  entitled  Essays 
for  college  English.  The  essays  included  are  intended  to 
illustrate  one  of  four  subjects,  namely,  problems  of  country 
life,  science,  education  and  problems  of  life  in  general. 
(Boston:     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1915.     448  p.) 

A  book  whose  purpose  is  to  be  highly  practical  is  en- 
titled Effective  business  letters,  by  Professor  Edward  H. 
Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  author  is 
obviously  the  academic  analogue  of  an  efficiency  engineer. 
(New  York:     Ronald  Press  Company,  1915.     376  p.) 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  when  Mr.  James 
Russell  lyowell  was  still  with  us,  but  already  he  is  being  made 
the  subject  of  no  httle  critical  study  and  interpretation. 
We  have  examined  with  interest  Lowell  as  a  critic,  by  Dr. 
James  J.  Reilly,  formerly  instructor  in  English  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1915.     228  p.) 

A  college  textbook  pure  and  simple  is  Professor  F.  L. 
Pattee's  History  of  American  literature  since  i8jo.  In 
order  to  make  a  book  of  more  than  400  pages  on  this  sub- 
ject it  has  been  necessary  to  fish  with  a  pretty  fine  net. 
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(New    York:     The     Century     Company,      19 15.     449    p. 
$2.00.) 

A  little  book  entitled  The  twelve  best  tales  of  English 
writers  represents  Mr.  Adam  L.  Gowans's  critical  judgment. 
He  includes  one  selection  from  Scott,  one  from  James  Hogg, 
four  from  Dickens,  one  from  Thackeray,  two  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  one  from  Dr.  John  Brown  and  two  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany, 1915.     368  p.     35  cents.) 

To  Merrill's  English  textbooks  there  has  been  added 
Selected  letters,  by  Miss  Center,  of  the  JuHa  Richman  High 
School  of  New  York  City.  America  is  represented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Washington  Irving,  George  Peabody, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
James  Russell  Lowell.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company,  1915.     275  p.     40  cents.) 

A  piece  of  compilation  that  will  be  found  useful  in  Hbraries 
is  Index  to  fairy  tales,  myths  and  legends,  by  Mary  H.  East- 
man, of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Institute  Free  Library. 
(Boston:  The  Boston  Book  Company,  19 15.  350  p. 
$2.25.) 

Effective  pubHc  speaking  is  partly  dependent  on  tempera- 
ment, partly  on  natural  capacity  and  partly  on  experience. 
Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  prepared  a  book  which  is  intended 
to  give  thoro  instruction  in  this  field.  (Chicago:  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  1915.     466  p.) 

The  new  Hudson  Shakespeare  is  better  printed  than  its 
predecessor  and  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
incorporated  in  it.  We  have  already  looked  over  volumes 
containing  nine  of  the  plays  and  unreservedly  commend 
them.     (Boston:     Ginn  &  Company,  19 15.) 

We  have  also  been  examining  two  capital  and  very  con- 
venient Shakespeare  volumes,  one  containing  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  other  The  Midsummer  night's  dream  that  have 
appeared  in  Bell's  textbooks  for  schools.  (London:  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  1915.) 
^  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  writing  during  the  past 
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few  months  on  the  subject  of  the  military  policy  of  the 
United  States,  but  most  of  it  has  been  in  very  vague  and 
general  terms  and  has  rested  on  no  secure  foundation. 
The  book  entitled  Military  unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States,  by  Frederic  L.  Huidekoper,  is  the  best  contribution 
to  this  subject  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  careful  history  of  American  land  forces  from  colonial 
times  until  the  present.  It  is  based  upon  the  classic  work 
of  the  late  General  Emory  Upton  and  it  contains  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  interesting,  valuable  and  accurate 
information.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  is  not  a  master 
of  a  better  and  more  attractive  literary  style,  for  the  story 
that  it  has  to  tell  is  one  which  if  invitingly  told  would 
reach  a  very  large  public.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.     734  p.) 

In  justice  to  the  publishers  of  Webster's  Condensed  dic- 
tionary a  word  should  be  said  as  to  an  infringement  of  the 
copyright  of  this  volume  published  under  the  title  of 
Routledge's  New  dictionary  of  the  English  language  and 
noticed  in  this  Review  for  June  last.  The  publishers  of 
the  latter  book  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
infringement  of  copyright  and  when  it  was  brought  to 
their  attention  they  withdrew  the  book  from  the  American 
market.  The  book  whose  copyright  was  infringed  was  the 
well-known  Webster's  Dictionary,  easily  the  best  table 
volume  of  its  kind  and  size.  (Springfield :  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company.) 

The  reports  that  are  issued  annually  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Government  of  India  are  very  well 
arranged  and  contain  much  information  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  elsewhere.  The  volume  entitled  Indian 
education,  IQIJ-IQ14  is  particularly  instructive,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  admirable  illustrations  from  which  the 
American  reader  and  student  may  obtain  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  t)rpical  school  and  college  buildings  of  India. 
(Calcutta:     Government  Printing  Office,  1915.     2s.  6d.) 

Writers  on  the  history  of  education  usually  err  either  on 
the  side  of  too  much  display  of  erudition  or  too  obvious 
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superficiality.  A  truly  excellent  book  which  avoids  both 
these  faults  and  is  readable  is  The  schools  of  mediaeval 
England,  by  A.  F.  Leach,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College.  We  know  of  no  other  volume  from  which  one 
may  obtain  so  complete  and  so  interesting  a  view  of  school 
organization  and  school  methods  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
frontispiece  has  a  striking  illustration  of  Winchester  College 
as  it  appeared  about  1460.  The  book  abounds  in  much 
curious  information  as  well  as  in  carefully  ordered  and  well- 
told  material.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1915.     349  p.     $2.00.) 

A  book  that  is  likely  to  be  a  standard  in  its  field  is  State 
and  county  school  administration,  by  Professor  Ellwood  P. 
Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  and  Professor 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  who  has  just  gone  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
The  book  falls  into  two  parts  of  which  the  second  part, 
a  source  book,  is  issued  first.  The  book  includes  material 
from  official  documents  and  from  standard  writers  on 
American'  federal  and  state  poHcy,  state  administrative 
organization,  extent  of  the  educational  system,  financing 
of  the  school  system,  material  environment  and  equipment, 
the  state  and  the  teacher  and  the  oversight  of  the  state. 
Some  of  the  selections  from  non-official  documents  and 
utterances  might  well  have  been  omitted  and  others  that 
are  not  now  included  substituted  for  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  book  is  to  be  unreservedly  commended  as 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  American  school  adminis- 
tration. (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  19 15. 
728  p.) 

No  one  who  wishes  to  be  fully  and  fairly  informed  re- 
garding the  steps  which  immediately  led  up  to  the  European 
war  can  afford  to  overlook  the  volume  entitled  The  diplo- 
matic history  of  war  of  191 4,  by  Professor  Ellery  C.  Stowell, 
of  Columbia  University.  This  has  been  justly  described 
as  a  statesman-Hke  work.  It  is  that  and  even  more  for 
the  author's  knowledge  is  little  short  of  amazing  and  his 
fairness  most  unusual.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1915.     728  p.     $5.00.) 
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The  recent  celebration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  Magna 
Charta  brought  to  general  notice  the  interesting  fact  that 
there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  society  composed  of  lineal 
descendants  of  the  twenty-five  barons  who  were  made 
sureties  for  the  observance  of  the  charter.  This  society 
is  known  as  The  Baronial  Order  of  Runnymede  and  it  has 
recently  issued  a  handsome  volume  entitled  Magna  Charta 
barons  and  their  descendants,  edited  by  Charles  H.  Browning, 
genealogist  to  the  order.  This  volume  abounds  in  interest- 
ing material,  much  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  every  important  collection  of  books 
on  EngHsh  history.  (Philadelphia:  Published  by  the- 
Order,  1915.     366  p.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portant educational  movement  in  Wales  packed  away  in 
The  life  of  John  Virianiu  Jones,  first  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
edited  by  his  widow.  The  personal  touch  thruout  these 
pages  adds  greatly  to  their  interest  and  value.  (London: 
Smith,  Elder  8l  Company,  1915.     400  p.) 

Citizens  of  New  York  and  students  of  local  history 
generally  will  be  keenly  interested  in  the  little  volume  en- 
titled Seal  and  flag  of  the  City  of  New  York,  edited  by  John 
B.  Pine.  This  book  contains  the  record  of  the  seal  and 
flag  of  the  city  and  of  the  action  recently  taken  to  make 
both  seal  and  flag  adequate  and  historically  correct.  (New 
York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  19 15.     102  p.     $1.00.) 

No  small  amount  of  information,  well  ordered  and  pleas- 
antly conveyed,  is  to  be  found  in  The  evolution  of  literature, 
by  Professor  A.  S.  MacKenzie,  of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
1915.     440  p.     $1.50.) 

An  admirable  reading  book  or  textbook  of  modern  EngHsh 
history  is  The  making  of  modern  England,  by  Principal 
Gilbert  Slater,  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  with  a  preface 
by  Professor  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  University.  The 
excellence  of  the  volume  and  its  distinction  consist  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  really  a  history  of  the  English  people  and  not 
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merely  a  record  of  successive  reigns,  ministries  and  wars. 
(Boston:     Houghton    Mifflin    Company,     1915.      279  p.) 

Teachers  and  students  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  physics  and  mathematics  will  be  grateful  and  will  be 
helped  by  the  textbook  entitled  Numerical  examples  in 
physics,  by  H.  Sydney  Jones,  Headmaster  of  Cheltenham 
School.     (lyondon:     G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1915.     331  p.     3s.  6d.) 

President  Hadley's  instructive  lectures  delivered  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  with  the  title  Under- 
currents in  American  politics,  have  just  now  been  published 
in  an  attractive  volume.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1915.     185  p.     $1.35.) 

Another  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese  and 
their  relations  to  America  is  found  in  Japanese  problems  in 
the  United  States,  by  Professor  H.  A.  Millis,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  facts  and  opinions  here  brought  together 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  aiding  intelligent  Americans 
to  understand  what  is  called  "the  Japanese  problem." 
(New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company,  19 15.     333  p.) 

From  a  considerable  number  of  new  books  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  students  of  French  we  select  for  particular 
mention  three  new  volumes  in  the  Oxford  French  Series. 
These  are  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Persanes,  edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Assistant  Professor  Cru,  of  Hunter 
College,  Balzac's  La  recherche  de  Vahsolu,  edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Young,  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege, and  Racine's  Berenice,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  M.  Pellissier,  of  Stanford  University.  All 
three  books  are,  of  course,  classics  and  in  each  case  the  edit- 
ing is  well  done.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1914.     312  p.    60  cents.    304  p.    60  cents.    85  p.    35  cents.) 

A  very  good  and  practical  book  for  beginners  in  French 
is  First  hook  in  French,  by  Messrs.  Maloubier,  of  Adelphi 
College,  and  Moore,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  authors  have  combined  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  of  teaching  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  We 
predict  that  this  book  will  have  a  wide  use.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.     363  p.     $1.10.) 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Superintendent        Xhe    reelection    of    Superintendent    Max- 

^^^^  well  by  unanimous  vote  to  be  city  superin- 

tendent of  the  schools  of  New  York  City 
for  a  further  term  of  six  years  is  a  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  underlying  good  sense  and  steady  purpose  of  the 
people  of  New  York  City,  and  of  their  board  of  education. 
Since  Dr.  Maxwell's  first  election  as  city  superintendent 
in  Brooklyn  thirty  years  ago,  the  approach  of  the  time 
when  his  term  was  to  expire  has  always  been  marked  by 
rumors  and  by  threats  that  his  reelection  was  impossible. 
.  One  cabal  after  another — political,  personal  or  self-seeking — 
has  breathed  fire  and  slaughter  against  him.  Dr.  Max- 
well has  smilingly  attended  to  the  business  of  his  great  office 
and  has  been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  steadily  reelected 
amid  the  applause  and  commendation  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  city's  citizenship.  In  the  present  instance  the  fact 
and  the  manner  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  reelection  are  particularly 
gratifying  to  his  friends  and  admirers,  as  well  as  particularly 
significant.  We  trust  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost, 
either  by  the  newspaper  press  of  New  York  City  or  by 
those  ambitious  persons  who  would  turn  the  great  metro- 
politan school  system  into  an  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  their  personal  or  political  fortunes.  In  his  own  person 
and  in  the  aims  and  results  of  his  long  administration, 
Dr.  Maxwell  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  exponent 
of  the  merit  system  in  the  public  service  now  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Because  of  the  state  of  his  health  Dr.  Maxwell  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  until  October  next 
when  he  confidently  expects  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice. 

423 
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Progress  at  The    annual    report    of    the    President    of 

Princeton  Princeton    University    to    the    Board    of 

Trustees  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  19 15, 
contains  gratifying  statistics  of  educational  progress  and 
material  growth.  During  the  year  the  conditional  offer 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  of  $250,000  for  freshman  and  sopho- 
more dining  halls  has  been  met  by  subscriptions  from 
students,  alumni  and  friends,  and  the  construction  of  the 
building  is  already  under  way.  Ten  years  ago,  says  the 
report,  the  estimated  cost  of  Princeton's  buildings  was 
$3,238,840.  •  Since  that  time  nineteen  new  structures 
costing  in  all  $4,157,080  have  been  erected. 

In  teaching  equipment  the  corps  of  instruction  ten  years 
ago  numbered  one  hundred  and  one,  with  a  salary  budget 
of  $195,135.  For  the  academic  year  19 14-15  the  total  of 
the  teaching  staff  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  with  a 
salary  budget  of  $401,310 — an  increase,  accordingly,  of  93 
per  cent  in  the  body  of  instruction  and  a  doubling  of  the 
budget  for  salaries  during  the  period.  In  student  enrol- 
ment the  number  ten  years  ago  was  1,374;  l^-st  year  it  was 
1,643,  ^^  increase  of  sHghtly  less  than  20  per  cent  for  the 
decade. 

The  principal  gifts  of  the  year  were  the  endowment 
of  $125,000,  given  by  Mrs.  WilHam  Church  Osborn  for  a 
chair  in  medieval  history;  and  $100,000  from  an  anonymous 
donor  for  the  department  of  economics. 

A  significant  departure  of  the  year  has  been  to  make 
the  hitherto  compulsory  attendance  at  the  morning  week- 
day chapel  purely  voluntary,  a  change  brought  about  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  undergraduates.  President 
Hibben  points  with  satisfaction  at  the  steady  growth  of 
the  body  of  regular  students  in  the  graduate  school  who 
now  number  126,  with  50  incidental  students  who  come  in, 
and  principally  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  for  only 
a  part  of  their  work.  "The  hard,  steady  work  done  by 
the  students  in  the  graduate  college,"  says  the  report, 
''is  a  matter  of  common  remark.  Two  of  the  students 
have  already  had  to  leave  this  year  because  of  a  break- 
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down  from  over-study,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  professor 
reported  this  year  any  case  of  a  student  in  the  graduate 
college  who  is  not  attending  to  his  work  faithfully." 

To  the  President's  report  is  appended  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1915,  which 
shows  a  total  of  disbursements  for  the  year  of  $589,843.54 
and  of  receipts  $571,582.08,  a  deficit,  consequently,  of 
$17,901.46,  which  has  been  met  by  contributions  from 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  university. 


The  Association  of  Final  steps  were  taken  in  organizing  the 
Biblical  Instructors  Association  of  BibHcal  Instructors  in  Amer- 
ican Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Columbia  University  on  December  29th. 

For  the  past  five  years  college  and  preparatory  school 
teachers  of  Biblical  history  and  literature  have  held  a  con- 
ference following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  The  spread  of  BibHcal 
departments  in  collegiate  and  secondary  institutions  and 
the  need  of  cooperation  in  organizing  and  shaping  their 
growing  work  led  to  the  decision  at  the  meeting  a  year  ago 
to  form  a  permanent  organization.  The  charter  member- 
ship of  the  new  association  includes  representatives  of 
Yale,  Columbia,  Brown,  Allegheny,  Colgate,  Randolph- 
Macon,  Haverford,  Alfred,  Mount  Holyoke,  Western, 
Lake  Erie,  Blackburn,  Bates,  Vassar,  Syracuse,  Smith, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Andover,  Hotchkiss,  Lawrenceville,  Peddie, 
Taft,  Mount  Hermon. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  first  year  are: 

Professor  Kent,  of  Yale  University,  President. 

Dr.  Buehler,  of  Hotchkiss  School,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Knox,  of  Columbia  University,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer. 

Professor  Fowler,  of  Brown  University,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 

Professor  Day,  of  Randolph-Macon,  Professor  Wild,  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  Miss  Gladden,  of  Cincinnati,  additional 
members  of  Executive  Committee. 
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A  special  committee  was  also  appointed  to  investigate 
the  present  situation  and  to  present  recommendations  with 
a  view  to  securing  adequate  recognition  of  Biblical  work 
in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  American  colleges. 


New  York  City  The  Seventeenth  annual  report  (191 4- 15) 
schools  Q^    ^^^    Q.^y    Superintendent    of    Schools 

to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
made  up  of  the  detailed  report  of  a  survey  of  the  Gary 
and  prevocational  schools  of  the  city,  conducted  in  March 
and  June,  19 15,  by  Mr.  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  chief 
statistician  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  sur- 
vey includes  the  two  elementary  schools  organized,  dur- 
ing the  school  year  19 14-15,  under  the  direction  of  Super- 
intendent Wilham  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  now  commonly 
known  as  Gary  schools;  the  six  elementary  schools  called 
prevocational  schools,  organized  by  Associate  City  Super- 
intendent William  L.  Ettinger,  which  offer  a  differentiated 
course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  whereby 
part  of  the  pupils  pursue,  together  with  the  more  funda- 
mental work,  a  prevocational  course;  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools  of  the  traditional  type  adminis- 
tered under  the  system  that  has  grown  up  in  the  city  for 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  Gary  and  the  prevocational  schools  were 
able,  as  contrasted  with  the  regular  schools  of  the  city 
system,  to  give  effective  instruction  in  certain  fundamental 
subjects  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  The  in- 
vestigation was  limited  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  in  a  total  of  273  classes,  and  in  the  March  and  Jime 
tests,  taken  together,  with  20,000  participants.  The  sub- 
jects used  were  arithmetic  (problem  work  only),  spelling, 
geography,  history,  and  English  grammar.  Two  tests 
were  given  in  each  subject  with  questions  as  nearly  equiv- 
alent as  possible,  one  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  as  indicated,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  how  much  progress  the  pupils  had  made 
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during  the  period  in  question.  The  report  contains  the 
test  questions  in  full  in  each  subject,  the  details  of  rating 
the  papers  in  the  schools  themselves  and  the  re-rating  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  complete  tabulations 
of  results. 

The  report  frankly  calls  attention  to  certain  limitations 
inherent  in  the  tests.  The  period  from  March  to  June, 
it  is  stated,  is  not  long  enough  for  an  ideal  test  of  progress, 
and  the  March  tests  were  offered  at  a  time  which  for  some 
of  the  schools  was  not  opportune.  The  character  of  the 
questions,  which  call  for  mere  information,  narrow,  as  a 
matter,  of  course,  the  scope  of  the  tests;  and  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  advantageous  to  have  had  persons  out- 
side of  the  schools  themselves  give  the  tests  and  rate  the 
papers.  The  report,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  four  per  cent  of  the  ratings  required 
reversal  and  of  these  one  per  cent  were  those  in  which  an 
answer  really  correct  was  marked  wrong  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  initial  test,  the  traditional,  or  control  schools, 
obtained  in  every  subject  better  ratings  than  did  the  pre- 
vocational  or  the  Gary  schools ;  and  the  prevocational  schools, 
except  in  the  one  subject  of  grammar,  were  superior  to  the 
Gary  schools.  The  general  average  for  the  control  schools 
was  56.1  per  cent,  for  the  prevocational  schools  47.2, 
and  for  the  Gary  schools  44.7.  In  the  June  test  prac- 
tically the  same  relation  exists  between  the  schools.  The 
control  schools  show  better  ratings  than  the  others  in  all 
subjects  except  history,  where  the  prevocational  schools 
lead  both  the  others.  The  Gary  schools  in  all  subjects 
stand  last.  The  general  average  for  the  June  test  is  for 
the  control  schools  57.7  per  cent,  for  the  prevocational 
schools  54,  for  the  Gary  schools  49 .  i . 

The  results  of  the  test,  as  a  whole,  show,  accordingly, 
that  of  the  three  types  the  traditional  school  made  the  best 
record,  the  prevocational  schools  stood  next,  and  the  Gary 
schools  stood  third  and  last.  This  is  on  the  face  of  it  some- 
thing of  a  damper  to  those  who  have  made  such  enthusias- 
tic and  extraordinary  claims  for  the  superiority  of  the  Gary 
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schools.  The  report,  however,  adopts  a  perfectly  judicial 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  whole .  matter  and  insists  that 
until  a  systematic  and  thoro  investigation  of  the  Gary 
schools  has  been  made  judgment  should  be  suspended  con- 
cerning them.  "While  I  would  be  the  last,"  says  Super- 
intendent Maxwell  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  "to  claim  that  this  test  is  final 
or  that  it  renders  an  effective  decision  against  the  Gary 
system  for  this  city,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  raises  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  general  introduction  of  the  Gary 
system  in  this  city.  The  conclusion  obviously  is  that 
neither  the  Gary  system  nor  the  'pre vocational'  system 
should  be  further  extended,  until  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  being  tried  make  a  better  exhibition  of  efficiency." 
"Meanwhile,"  the  report  itself  wisely  concludes,  "the  Gary 
plan  is  on  the  defensive ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should 
be.  It  is  a  new  system,  expressive  of  a  new  creed;  it  sets 
up  new  principles,  based  upon  new  educational  values. 
It  is  an  important  attempt  to  put  into  practise  theories 
which  are  already  accepted.  But  it  will  have  to  prove 
itself  superior  as  a  working  program  to  the  system  which 
it  seeks  to  supplant." 


PubUc  lecture  ^he  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
system  in  ^ 

New  York  tion  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  the  Super- 

visor of  Lectures,  for  the  year  19 14-15,  contains  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  review  of  the  undertaking  as  a  whole, 
full  statistics  of  the  lectures,  what  they  were  and  who 
delivered  them,  where  they  were  held,  and  how  they  were 
attended.  It  appears  that  lectures  were  deUvered  in  176 
centers,  by  771  lectures  on  1840  topics,  before  5515  audi- 
ences, with  a  total  attendance  of  1,295,907  persons. 

The  report  asks  and  answers  with  conviction  some  perti- 
nent questions  with  regard  to  this  undertaking  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  is  still  regarded  in  some  quarters  as 
altruistic,  and,  in  the  light  of  insufficient  provision  in  other 
and   perhaps   more   fundamental  parts   of   the   system   of 
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public  instruction,  as  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  city's 
educational  activities. 

The  writer  of  the  report  is  confident  of  the  value  of 
the  lectures  to  the  individuals  who  hear  them  and  to  the 
city  of  which  these  people  are  a  part.  Along  three  Hues, 
he  says,  the  work  has  been  of  intense  value :  it  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  countless  individuals;  it  has  kept  thousands 
of  men  and  women  from  the  street  corners;  and  it  has 
brought  permanent  blessings  to  many  famihes.  ''Ivcc- 
tures  on  sanitation  and  hygiene  and  on  cooking,"  the 
report  continues,  "have  tended  directly  to  this  practical 
end.  The  lectures  on  literature,  music  and  geography, 
have  introduced  new  topics  for  conversation  into  the 
home.  *  *  *  *  'pQ  ^]^g  varied  fluid  heterogeneous 
population  such  as  ours,  from  every  clime  under  the  sun, 
a  true  spirit  of  democracy  and  patriotism  has  been  shown. 

*  *  *  *  Thru  the  lectures  on  civics,  economics 
and  history  false  notions  of  government  have  been  dis- 
placed by  true  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  relationship 
between  the  citizens  and  the  state." 

There  can  be  no  great  question  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  lectures  that  are  provided  under  the  present  system 
nor  of  the  appreciative  use  that  is  made  of  them  by  the 
very  public  that  it  is  intended  they  should  reach  and  serve. 
Public  education  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  the  schools, 
and  it  has  been  the  great  merit  of  this  system  of  free  lec- 
tures that  they  have  contributed  educational  forces  to  the 
large  community  outside  the  schools  and  beyond  the 
years  of  school  attendance  that  are  only  possible  thru 
them.  Whoever  has  been  present  at  any  of  the  lectures 
has  invariably  found  a  large  and  attentive  audience  that 
plainly  was  not  only  interested  in  the  subject  at  hand, 
but  was  eagerly  aHve  to  the  advantage  of  thus  being  able 
to  listen  to  its  authoritative  statement. 

These  free  lectures  have  been  often  referred  to,  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  an  exempHfication  of  municipal  enlighten- 
ment. So  long  as  legitimate  provision  can  be  made  for 
them,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  eliminate  them  from  the 
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city's  scheme  of  public  instruction  or  to  curtail  them  in 
any  essential  manner.  The  system  of  public  lectures,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  extended  in  1901  to  all  five  bor- 
oughs of  the  city,  and  since  that  time  its  scope  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  the  present  important  proportions. 


The  University  '^^^  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
of  Oregon  for   December,    19 15,    contains   the   report 

of  a  survey  of  that  university  made  in  September  last 
at  its  own  request  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  survey  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen, 
specialist  in  higher  education  of  the  Bureau,  and  was  ar- 
ranged to  include  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  the  state;  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion; the  faculty  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  equip- 
ment, salary  scale,  appointments,  promotions,  and  teach- 
ing hours;. the  provisions  in  the  university  for  research; 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  various  departments  of  instruc- 
tion; the  relations  of  the  university  to  the  students,  includ- 
ing the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  and 
their  enforcement;  and  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  The  report  covers  as  fully  as  is 
possible  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages  these  various 
fields  of  activity,  and  makes  a  lucid  and  convincing  pre- 
sentation of  the  case. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene,  in  addition  to  the 
undergraduate  college  and  graduate  school,  maintains  the 
only  school  of  architecture  and  the  only  school  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state,  and  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  state 
to  offer  an  organized  course  in  journalism.  Its  school 
of  medicine,  situated  at  Portland,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  northwest.  It  has,  besides,  two  schools  of  law,  one 
conducted  as  a  night  school  at  Portland  and  the  other 
under  the  usual  conditions  at  Eugene,  a  school  of  music, 
a  summer  school,  an  extension  department,  and  a  school 
of  correspondence  study.  It  has  a  body  of  instructors 
numbering  108,  and  a  student  enrolment  of  1,146. 

The  governing  body  of  the  university  is  the  Board  of 
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Regents  of  the  university  consisting  of  ten  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction.  The  Board,  under 
the  laws  of  the  state,  has  the  widest  powers  of  control 
and  management,  extending  to  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  of  the  university,  and  including  the  supervision 
of  the  general  course  of  instruction.  Upon  the  President 
of  the  university,  however,  under  the  present  practise,  is 
placed  the  responsibility  of  recommending  appointments 
and  dismissals,  and  the  function  of  the  Board  in  general 
is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  broader  policies 
of  administration.  The  Board  meets  but  twice  a  year. 
It  has  not  been  in  the  past,  says  the  report,  a  particularly 
interested  or  progressive  body. 

The  educational  organization  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon is,  according  to  the  showing  of  the  report,  adequate 
to  take  care  of  its  particular  problems  in  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive and  effective  manner.  The  faculty  is  reasonably 
large  and  amply  qualified  by  previous  training.  The  in- 
stitution, the  report  reminds  us,  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
transition  from  a  small  college  to  a  full-fledged  univer- 
sity, and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  it. 
The  curriculum  of  the  college  of  literature,  science  and 
arts,  as  its  undergraduate  college  is  called,  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  some  respects,  says  the  report,  in  accord  with  the 
most  modern  tendencies  in  curriculum  making;  the  uni- 
versity has  not  yet  a  graduate  school  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term;  its  extension  service  is  not  altogether  success- 
fully organized  or  sufficiently  developed;  and  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  investigation  in  the  domain  of  public  ser- 
vice which  comes  properly  under  the  head  of  research  for 
which  no  definite  provision  has  yet  been  made.  The  writer 
of  the  report  in  his  concluding  paragraphs  emphasizes  his 
appreciation,  however,  of  the  general  soundness  and  vigor 
of  the  institution.  Its  faculty,  he  says,  as  a  whole,  is  alert 
and  capable;  the  students  clean,  intelligent,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  prepared,  and  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
whole  is  excellent. 
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There  is  another  side  of  the  picture  which  the  report 
describes  with  frankness.  The  attitude  of  the  state  toward 
the  university,  it  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  unappreciative 
in  the  past.  "The  chief  obstacle  which  the  university 
has  met  in  achieving  a  harmonious  and  well-rounded  de- 
velopment in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  state  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  state  itself.  The  state  university 
has  suffered  the  common  lot  of  state  universities  in  the 
country.  It  was  for  many  years  exposed  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  legislative  caprice  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 
It  met  continued  opposition  to  its  demands  for  legitimate 
increase  in  support.  In  addition,  it  was  three  times  sub- 
ject to  a  popular  referendum  on  its  appropriation  bills." 
Rivalry  between  the  university  and  the  state  agricultural 
college  at  Corvallis,  or,  rather,  between  the  partisans  of 
the  two  institutions,  has  been  hurtful  to  the  development 
of  both.  Measures,  however,  have  been  taken  to  control 
the  duplication  of  instruction  that  in  part,  nevertheless, 
still  exists,  each  institution  has  been  assigned  to  its  own 
special  educational  territory,  and  both  are  placed  for  finan- 
cial support  upon  a  continuing  mill-tax  basis.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  according  to  the  report,  this  rivalry  has  largely 
subsided,  the  citizens  of  the  state  who  in  the  past  have  op- 
posed the  university  are  much  more  friendly  to  it,  and  it 
now  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  peace  with  a  full  measure  of  public  support. 

Dr.  Capen's  survey  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  made 
with  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  prob- 
lem in  hand  and  of  the  reasonable  means  of  its  solution. 
It  would  do  no  harm  to  the  general  cause  of  education 
of  the  country,  thruout  its  length  and  breadth,  if  more 
such  surveys  could  be  carried  out  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning — and  for  that  matter  in  our  lower  ones, 
as  well — in  an  equal  spirit  of  unpartisanship  and  candor. 
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FUNCTION  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITIES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

The  university  in  the  United  States  is  in  its  organiza- 
tion distinctly  an  American  product  that  has  shaped  itself 
in  a  special  way  to  accord  with  a  new  environment  and  to 
serve  the  peculiar  purposes  of  new  conditions.  The  term 
"university,"  in  point  of  fact,  is  variously  used  and  has 
no  world-wide  and  specific  connotation  that  definitely 
describes  the  institutions  that  bear  it.  Wherever  it  is 
used,  it  inevitably  means,  of  course,  an  organization  whose 
purpose  is  education;  but  it  represents,  in  the  end,  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations  that  carry  out  their  educational 
purposes  in  widely  different  ways. 

The  university  in  England,  as  represented  t)qDically  by 
the  old  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  a  group 
of  separately  endowed  undergraduate  colleges  all  under  a 
central  educational  administration. 

The  universities  of  the  rest  of  Europe  are  of  one  general 
type.  They  are  institutions  of  graduate  rank,  organized 
under  various  faculties:  either  law,  medicine,  science  and 
letters,  as  generally  in  the  Latin  countries;  or  law,  medi- 
cine, theology  and  philosophy,  which  is  the  typical  ar- 
rangement in  Germany  and  the  rest  of  northern  Europe. 

What  a  "university"  is  in  the  United  States  is  more 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Fourth  Section  at  the  Second  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1915. 
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difficult  to  comprehend  in  a  single  definition.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  there  are 
in  the  United  States  some  140  institutions  of  learning  that 
bear  the  name  "university."  To  complicate  the  matter, 
these  American  "universities"  are  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions in  organization,  equipment  and  standard  of  efficiency. 
Many  of  them  bear  the  title  with  dignity  and  propriety; 
some  of  them — permitted  to  use  the  name  by  complacent 
and  easy-going  state  legislatures  in  new  and  ambitious 
communities — do  not  rightly  bear  it  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
to  state  this  fact  baldly  in  order  to  justify  any  statement 
that  is  made  with  regard  to  the  American  university, 
which,  without  this  knowledge  and  by  accepting  an  apparent 
part  as  representative  of  the  whole,  might  be  weighed 
in  the  educational  balance  and  found  wanting. 

A  university  in  the  United  States,  properly  so  designated, 
is  in  organization  an  anomalous  institution.  Like  many 
things  American,  its  first  and  fundamental  conditions 
were  derived  from  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  American  undergraduate  college 
came  from  England  and  our  first  colleges  were  English  col- 
leges. In  the  same  way  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  that  term  is  narrowly  applied  to  graduate  schools, 
came  from  Germany,  but  there  is  no  single  university  of 
the  German  type  in  America,  nor  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever is  there  ever  likely  to  be. 

The  American  university  at  the  present  time  is  a  hetero- 
dox educational  organization,  that  has  never  existed  be- 
fore, but  which,  properly  organized,  is  superior  to  any  other 
for  economy  of  equipment  in  materials  and  men,  for  con- 
centration of  educational  energy  and  for  the  production 
of  educational  result.  It  may  very  well  be  that  few  Amer- 
ican universities  attain  the  beatitude  of  ultimate  perfec- 
tion along  any  of  these  lines,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  idea  of  organization  nor  of  the  ideals  that  lie  behind  it. 
Typically  organized  and  in  its  most  extended  develop- 
ment, the  American  university  consists  fundamentally  of 
the  undergraduate  college ;  of  the  schools  of  applied  science — 
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engineering  in  its  many  branches,  chemistry  and  mining; 
of  a  school  of  architecture,  of  art  and  of  music,  of  medi- 
cine, of  law,  of  teaching;  in  some  cases,  of  journaHsm, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine;  in  rare  instances  of 
theology ;  and  in  addition  to  all  a  non-professional  graduate 
school  in  which  are  taught  along  the  highest  level  all  that 
wide  range  of  subjects  whose  horizon  is  only  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  human  intelligence  and  where  research  is 
undertaken  to  extend  them. 

This  is  the  organization  and  aim  of  the  American  uni- 
versity stated  in  its  simplest  terms.  It  is  a  great 
school  of  carefully  coordinated  parts,  which  in  its  best 
exemplification  presupposes  the  college  for  the  liberal 
education  which  it  bestows,  but  which,  inter-related  with 
the  college,  maintains  the  professional  schools  which  fit 
the  college-trained  man  or  woman  for  the  skilled  activities 
of  life;  and  then,  if  such  be  their  desire,  offers  them  the 
further  opportunity  in  the  graduate  school  of  still  higher 
accomplishment  in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent  that 
they  may  have  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to  pur- 
sue it. 

The  advantages  of  this  organization  are  the  close  and 
direct  coordination  of  all  the  higher  phases  of  education 
above  the  secondary  school  in  one  institution  and  under 
one  general  administrative  management,  which  definitely 
obviates  a  break  between  the  various  parts  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  assures  in  its  centralization  and  com- 
munity of  effort,  without  unnecessary  duplication,  an  econ- 
omy of  the  teaching  force,  and  of  buildings  and  laboratory 
and  library  equipment. 

The  undergraduate  college  provides  the  close  articulation 
with  the  professional  schools  that  is  fundamental,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  it  forms  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  graduate  school  on  the  other. 
The  presence  together,  under  common  general  auspices, 
of  the  undergraduates  of  the  college,  of  the  students  in 
the  professional  schools  and  of  the  non-professional  stu- 
dents of  the  university  is  not  only  in  many  ways  a  saving 
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in  administrative  economy,  but  it  contributes  to  no  small 
extent  to  a  consciousness  in  the  entire  student  body  of  the 
common  ends  of  education,  to  a  community  of  interest 
and  of  effort  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  university  in  the 
proper  correlation  of  its  work  in  whatever  field  that  may 
happen  specifically  to  lie,  and  to  the  broadening  and  strength- 
ening of  the  whole  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  community 
outside  the  university  gates  of  the  soUdarity  and  importance 
of  its  educational  effort.  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  de- 
scribing the  organization  and  intention  of  the  American 
university  as  a  whole  in  order  more  clearly  to  point  out  in 
its  true  perspective  the  position  in  it  of  the  graduate  school 
and  to  state  intelligibly  its  particular  function.  The  col- 
lege and  the  professional  schools  in  many  cases  exist  alone 
as  separate  institutions.  My  immediate  purpose  has  been 
to  describe  the  larger  and  composite  organization  of  the 
typical  university  in  the  United  States  which  has  the  or- 
ganized graduate  school  as  its  apex  and  as  the  end  of  its 
educational  undertaking. 

The  non-professional  graduate  school — the  faculty  of 
philosophy  of  the  German  university — is  a  fact  relatively 
new  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States.  Graduate 
instruction,  as  such,  except  in  isolated  subjects  in  a  few 
of  the  older  institutions,  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1870. 
After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  came  about  in  the 
United  States  an  era  of  educational  awakening,  the  col- 
leges received  a  great  accession  of  students,  new  institu- 
tions were  founded,  and  a  body  of  college  graduates  was  at 
hand  larger  than  there  had  ever  been  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Yale  and  Harvard  were  notably  the 
pioneers  in  this  field  and  early  in  the  seventies  both  institu- 
tions had  already  systematized  work  of  graduate  rank 
beyond  the  instruction  of  the  college.  A  great,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  conclusive  impetus  to  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  graduate  work  in  the  university  came  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  began 
its  first  instruction  in  1876.  It  arranged  its  work  largely 
on  the  model  of  the  German  university  and  adopted  in 
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part  a  German  terminology  to  describe  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  in  an  American  institution  of  a  faculty  of 
philosphy  in  charge  of  graduate  work.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  large  universities  maintain  graduate  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  under,  however,  a  varying  descrip- 
tive title.  Harvard,  for  instance,  calls  its  non-professional 
graduate  school  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Yale  uses  the  simple  title,  Graduate  School,  as  do  Prince- 
ton, Cornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others; 
Columbia  organizes  its  non-professional  graduate  work 
under  three  separate  faculties,  political  science,  philosophy, 
and  pure  science,  all,  however,  under  a  single  administra- 
tive head,  with  common  educational  requirements.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  United  States  there  were  in  19 14,  in  the  567 
universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools  covered 
by  the  report,  a  total  of  216,493  students.  Of  these, 
13,094,  of  which  8,885  were  men  and  4,209  were  women, 
were  registered  in  the  non-professional  graduate  schools. 

The  academic  degrees  bestowed  in  the  graduate  school 
are  those  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  usually  acquired  at  the  end 
of  one  year's  advanced  work  performed  subsequent  to  the 
award  of  the  Baccalaureate  degree,  altho  in  single  instances 
two  years  are  required.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
is  usually  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  two  years'  residence 
work  in  the  university;  in  actual  practise,  however,  three 
years  are  requisite  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  complete 
the  conditions  of  the  award  of  the  degree,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  this  period  is  prolonged,  often  for  several  years, 
before  the  candidate  has  satisfied  all  requirements,  includ- 
ing the  submission  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  which 
necessarily  embodies  original  research  work  and  in  some  way 
is  a  contribution  to  existing  knowledge.  The  work  of  the 
graduate  school,  accordingly,  is  intended  to  cover  advanced 
instruction,  upon  which  is  based  the  award  of  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree,  and  advanced  instruction  and  research, 
upon  which  is  based  the  award  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Philosophy.  The  higher  degree  may,  however,  be  secured 
without  the  other,  which  does  not  form  a  necessary  pre- 
Hminary,  altho  it  is  frequently  taken  en  route,  and  in  some 
conceivable  cases  can  advantageously  be  taken  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  continuity  of  the  work.  In 
1 9 14,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  2,533  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  were  bestowed 
by  American  universities,  1680  of  which  went  to  men  and 
853  to  women.  In  the  same  period  519  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  were  bestowed,  446  on  men  and  73  on  women 
students — a  total,  accordingly,  of  3,052  degrees  for  the  non- 
professional work  of  the  graduate  schools.  From  the  ap- 
parent emphasis  that  is  here  laid  upon  this  matter  of 
degrees  in  the  graduate  school  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  supposed  that  to  confer  degrees  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
graduate  work  in  the  university.  That  is  not  the  case 
in  any  reputable  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
The  degrees  earned  by  students  in  our  universities  are  only 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  certain  kind  and  amount 
of  work  accomplished,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  various 
degrees  that  are  bestowed,  categorize,  outwardly  at  least, 
the  work  that  has  been  done.  The  intention  of  the  graduate 
school  is  to  give  advanced  instruction  and  to  encourage 
research,  not  to  award  degrees.  There  may  be  at  times 
degree  hunters  among  the  students — men  and  possibly 
women  who  prize  the  degree  attained  rather  than  its  con- 
tent— but  even  these  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
award  of  the  degree,  and  in  them,  too,  there  must  have 
been  left  behind  by  the  process  some  modicum,  at  least, 
of  the  leaven  of  educational  righteousness. 

What,  then,  if  this  is  its  organization  and  general  inten- 
tion, is  the  function  of  the  graduate  school  in  the  univer- 
sity? The  graduate  school  rests,  as  has  been  explained, 
upon  the  college,  upon  which  it  has  in  fact  in  almost  every 
instance  in  its  historical  development  been  superimposed. 
The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  graduate 
school  depends,  accordingly,  largely  upon  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college,  and  the  students 
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who  undertake  this  work  in  their  intellectual  equipment, 
their  scholarly  instinct  and  their  habits  of  mind  when 'they 
come  to  the  graduate  school  bring  with  them  the  inheri- 
tance in  an  altogether  preponderating  degree  of  the  col- 
lege. The  American  college,  consequently,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  graduate  school  for  the  material  with 
which  it  has  to  work,  and  upon  the  college  largely  depends 
where  the  graduate  work  of  the  university  shall  begin,  and 
what  shall  be  its  scope. 

The  intention  of  the  American  college  is  to  give  to  its 
students  the  fundamental  conditions  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  liberal  education;  in  other  words,  its  ideal  aim  is 
broadly  cultural.  It  is  intended  in  the  scheme  of  educa- 
tion to  furnish  the  necessary  equipment  of  an  educated 
man  or  woman,  whatever  shall  be  his  subsequent  place  in 
the  body  politic.  Many  of  its  graduates  go  into  the  pro- 
fessional schools  and  thru  them  into  the  learned  profes- 
sions, law,  medicine,  architecture,  engineering;  some  of 
them  become  the  students  of  the  graduate  school.  The 
great  majority,  however,  go  out  directly  into  the  active 
life  of  the  community,  and  have,  as  a  consequence,  com- 
pleted then  and  there,  as  such,  their  formal  education. 
The  college  course  is,  accordingly,  not  alone  the  prepara- 
tory stage  of  the  graduate  school;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
and  more  and  more  with  the  development  of  a  system  of 
education,  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  professional  schools 
of  widely  varying  sorts,  and  it  is  the  ultimate  educational 
stage  of  an  important  part  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  still  lacks  a  perfect  correlation  of  its  parts,  and  the 
question  may  pertinently  be  asked  whether  it  plays  it  well. 

The  American  college  is  preeminently  that  part  of  the 
system  of  education  that,  to  use  a  figure  of  the  time,  is  con- 
spicuously on  the  firing  Hne,  and  it  has  been  often  and  at 
times  harshly  criticized  for  its  deficiencies  in  fulfiUing  the 
educational  ends  that  it  is  thought  should  be  demanded 
of  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  non -professional 
school  the  charge  that  may  broadly  be  made  against  the 
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college  is  its  diffuseness.  It  teaches  so  many  subjects 
that  there  may  only  too  readily  result  a  lack  of  concentra- 
tion in  any.  It  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  possible  to  obtain 
in  the  college  as  it  is  organized  in  our  better  institutions, 
whether  these  are  colleges  alone  or  are  parts  of  universi- 
ties, an  education  that  will  serve  as  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  further  work  in  the  non-professional  graduate 
school,  and  doubtless  that  is  all  that  the  graduate  school 
can  reasonably  require.  The  real  embarrassment  arises, 
not  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  preparation  for  more  ad- 
vanced work  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  has  received 
his  training  in  a  good  college,  but  from  the  fact  that  not 
all  of  our  colleges  that  bestow  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
are  equally  good.  In  the  absence  of  a  national  system 
of  education  that  has  standardized  its  various  stages, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities,  whose  member- 
ship is  made  up  of  twenty-two  of  the  important  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  has  adopted  the  following  definition  of 
a  college:  **An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must 
have  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  should  require  for  admission,  not  less  than  the  usual 
four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation,  or 
its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar 
school  studies." 

This,  accordingly,  is  the  assumed  educational  equipment  of 
the  student  when  he  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  graduate 
school,  and  the  material  with  which  that  school  has  to  work. 
In  spite  of  a  preparation  that  apparently  lacks  homogeneity 
in  purpose  and  result,  the  student  comes  to  it  with  an  educa- 
tion in  a  fair  degree  commensurate  with  a  reasonable  de- 
mand for  intellectual  preparedness;  and  the  graduate 
school,'  however  uneven  from  the  nature  of  the  American 
college  its  material  may  be,  sets  up  in  this  way  a  standard 
of  entrance  that  insures  an  approximately  reasonable 
terminus  a  quo  to  the  instruction. 

By  far  the  great  majority  of  the  students  of  the  graduate 
schools  are  the  one-year  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  who  have  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  to  undertake  research  work. 
Their  desire  is  simply  to  extend  the  period  of  formal  study 
by  another  year,  but  at  the  same  time  to  narrow  their 
work  to  a  few  subjects,  which  they  may  continue  or  begin 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  the  more  speciahzed  conditions 
of  graduate  instruction.  The  task,  accordingly,  of  the 
graduate  school  is  largely  to  teach  this  body  of  advanced 
students  and  still  to  retain  intact  its  ideals,  which,  above 
everything  else,  are  not  only  to  teach  the  content  of  knowl- 
edge already  at  hand,  but  to  promote  original  research 
by  practise  in  its  particular  methods  and  by  stimulating 
in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  desire  to  undertake  it.  The 
graduate  school,  on  account  of  its  material,  is  preeminently 
a  great  teaching  school,  and  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of 
this  fact  it  is  an  excellent  teacher,  in  this  respect  far  be- 
yond the  German  university,  where  teaching,  as  such,  in 
many  subjects  is  not  infrequently  overlooked  as  a  funda- 
mental factor  of  the  instruction  that  is  left  to  the  student 
himself  to  supply,  but  to  an  extent  often  beyond  an  intelligent 
ability  to  supply  it.  It  is  a  wide-spread  popular  idea  that 
the  German  university  is  a  place  of  research  alone,  but  that 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  instructors  who  conduct 
research  work  and  themselves  are  engaged  in  it  are  also 
actively  engaged  in  teaching.  What  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  university  is  the  spirit  of  research 
that  pervades  the  whole;  but  it  is  customary,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  continue  in  the  university  along  broad  lines  the 
subject  teaching  begun  in  the  Gymnasium  and  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  of  new  subjects  that  the  Gymnasium  has 
not  taught.  The  American  university  is  not  different  from 
the  German  university  in  these  respects ;  it  only  has  a  larger 
body  of  students  who  are  to  be  taught  along  the  more 
advanced  lines  of  instruction,  and  fewer  who  are  to  take 
the  necessary  additional  time  for  learning  the  methods 
of  original  investigation. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  greater  universities  in  the  United  States  cover  liberally 
the  whole  vast  extent  of  those  subjects  of  human  interest 
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which  He  above,  or,  perhaps  better,  beyond  their  funda- 
mental aspects  as  part  of  the  required  knowledge  for  the 
practise  of  a  profession.  There  was  a  time  when  American 
students  had  of  necessity  to  go  abroad — and  particularly 
to  Germany — to  study  many  subjects  for  which  no  provision 
had  yet  been  made  in  American  universities.  That  day 
has  long  since  gone  by,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  single  subject  that  can  not  be  pursued  and  investigated 
here.  It  will  always  be  desirable  for  the  American  stu- 
dent to  study  abroad  under  some  great  personality — some 
leader  or  investigator  who  has  made  his  subject  particu- 
larly his  own,  whose  method  of  presentation  bears  peculiarly 
the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  or  whose  laboratory  is 
equipt  to  demonstrate  in  practise  his  own  specific  theories, 
whatever  they  may  be ;  but  the  necessity  for  so  doing  no 
longer  exists  and  the  number  of  American  students  who 
study  abroad  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  And  the 
number  will  continue  to  decrease,  on  account  of  the  liber- 
ality of  our  university  equipment,  on  account  of  our  eager- 
ness to  seize  hold  of  the  opportunities  of  educational  ad- 
vancement, on  account  of  the  vastness  and  importance 
of  the  opportunities  themselves. 

As  an  end  of  instruction  in  the  graduate  school,  and  as 
the  formal  result  of  it  all,  stands  the  doctoral  dissertation. 
Usually  it  is  concerned  with  a  narrow  subject,  the  mere 
segment  of  a  wide  circle"  of  special  knowledge;  but  how- 
ever narrow  its  limits  may  be,  it  must  embody  along  care- 
ful and  logical  lines  the  working  out  of  a  new  phase  of  the 
field  in  which  it  lies,  and  it  must  contain  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  knowledge,  however  insignificant  in  its  relative 
weight  as  compared  with  the  preponderant  whole  that 
contribution  may  be.  The  doctoral  dissertation  is  rarely 
completed  in  the  two  probationary  years  of  actual  univer- 
sity residence,  and  its  production  frequently  extends  in 
this  manner  the  instructional  influence  of  the  graduate 
school.  It  arises  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  in- 
structor, in  the  laboratory  or  seminar  under  his  charge, 
and  it  is  a  stimulus  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  student,  in  the 
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exercise  of  method  which  it  involves,  in  the  presentation 
and  evaluation  of  the  facts  with  which  it  is  concerned,  and 
in  the  required  reality  of  its  conclusions.  To  the  student 
it  is  of  supreme  value  as  a  first  trial  of  his  wings,  and  as  an 
encouragement  and  incentive  to  further  effort.  It  may  be 
that  many  doctoral  dissertations,  in  an  estimate  of  intrinsic 
importance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  first  efforts  are 
little  more  than  this  and  are  not  of  great  value  to  a 
waiting  and  expectant  world.  They  are,  however,  of 
supreme  value  to  the  man  who  has  written  them  and  whose 
individual  investigations  they  embody,  in  that  they 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose  to  him  of  a  direct  object  lesson 
in  method  and  of  his  capability  to  use  it  as  a  tool  in  scien- 
tific work.  The  doctoral  dissertations  of  the  American 
graduate  schools  have  in  late  years  greatly  increased  in 
the  importance  and  actual  value  of  their  subject  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  The  old  inherited 
idea  of  the  mere  collection  of  counted  instances  of  the  re- 
currence of  something  or  other  thru  the  historical  record 
of  its  history,  that  turns  up  in  so  many  of  the  older  disser- 
tations, has  disappeared,  and  has  largely  given  place  to 
the  fresh  presentation  of  newly  gathered  material,  that 
may  be,  to  be  sure,  old  facts  presented  in  a  new  light.  Much 
more  attention  is  also  given  to  form  than  was  often  the  case 
in  earlier  days.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  to  give  an  inves- 
tigation in  some  of  the  sciences,  as  in  physics  or  chemistry, 
always  a  distinctly  literary  form,  but  many  of  the  doc- 
toral dissertations  of  the  present  time  are  literature  that 
can  actually  be  read. 

The  function  of  the  graduate  school  in  the  university 
may,  doubtless,  be  readily  inferred  from  its  position  and 
its  intention  in  the  educational  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican university,  as  it  has  been  described  with  perhaps  a 
needless  amount  of  detail.  Its  function  is  to  extend  the 
period  of  study  beyond  the  college,  and  to  furnish  the  op- 
portunity to  those  who  desire  to  take  it  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  particular  and  special  subjects  beyond  an 
extent  that  has   been   possible   in   the   cultural   conditions 
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of  the  college  course;  to  build,  in  fact,  upon  the  general 
cultural  knowledge  acquired  in  the  college  a  superstruc- 
ture of  special  knowledge  that  the  college,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  has  made  no  provision  to  impart.  The  grad- 
uate school  furnishes  an  incentive  and  an  encouragement 
to  scholarship,  furthermore,  in  subjects,  or  in  phases  of 
subjects,  that  do  not  form  the  immediate  content  of  pro- 
fessional courses  whose  province  is  to  lead  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  professional  practise ;  and '  truly- 
carried  out  it  should,  and  does,  awaken  and  promote  the 
desire  to  extend  the  limits  of  present  knowledge  in  all 
such  subjects  by  specialized  and  independent  investigation. 

The  graduate  school,  in  this  way,  not  only  conserves 
the  acquired  results  of  American  scholarship  and  pre- 
serves its  traditions,  but  it  pushes  it  continually  forward 
into  new  territory.  We  are  not  to  think,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  of  the  graduate  schools  of  the  American 
university  as  institutions  devoted  to  research  alone.  They 
are  teaching  schools  in  which  are  taught  the  processes  of 
original  investigation,  but  the  highest  aim  of  teaching 
and  its  ultimate  end  is  the  inculcation  of  a  love  of  research — 
of  exploration  into  the  unknown  country  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  charted  knowledge  with  the  desire  of  adding  some- 
thing, at  least,  to  its  know  extent. 

The  function  of  the  graduate  school,  furthermore,  thru- 
out  the  university  is  to  enliven  the  spirit  of  instruction,  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  growing,  and  to  prevent  the  inroads  of 
the  moth  and  rust  that  are  bound,  if  let  alone,  to  affect 
the  treasures  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  more  material  trea- 
sures of  earth.  An  always  besetting  menace  to  the  teacher 
who  continuously  teaches  a  single  subject  along  circum- 
scribed lines  is  to  dig  himself  down,  by  constant  repeti- 
tion, into  the  sandy  soil,  until  he  finds  himself  ultimately 
in  a  sunken  road,  along  which  he  comfortably  proceeds,  but 
in  which  he  must  henceforth  persist  to  the  end  of  his 
journey.  The  effect  of  the  graduate  school  is  inevitably  to 
prevent  the  wearing  of  ruts  in  the  scholarship  of  the  te  acher, 
and  to  keep  him  consciously  out  on  the  broad  highway, 
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where  it  is  at  any  time  not  only  possible,  but  necessary 
for  him  to  become  actively  cognizant  of  what  is  going 
on  about  him.  And  if  the  spirit  of  instruction  in  this  man- 
ner is  enlivened  to  the  instructor,  so  it  is  in  even  increased 
measure  enlivened  to  the  student,  who  is  quick  to  appreciate 
and  to  respond  to  it  when  it  has  in  it,  as  it  should  have, 
the  elements  of  freshness  and  of  progress.  Classroom 
instruction  that  is  cut  and  dried  is  never  long  misinter- 
preted by  the  student,  who  readily  appraises  it  and  is  very 
apt  to  undervalue  even  its  real  worth.  The  graduate 
school  by  its  close  intercalation  with  the  instruction  im- 
mediately below  it  is  preeminently  this  enhvening  force 
to  bring  the  student  thru  the  instructor  into  a  hving  con- 
tact with  progressive  learning — with  new  facts  to  illus- 
trate old  principles  and  with  new  principles  to  illuminate 
the  older  facts  of  knowledge,  and  to  encourage  and  to  pro- 
mote in  teacher  and  taught  an  open  and  an  eager  mind  which 
is  not  only  to  the  present  advantage  of  those  immediately 
concerned,  but  to  the  permanent  advantage  in  the  end  to 
all  scholarship. 

The  graduate  school,  still  further,  is  a  vivifying  force,  not 
alone  to  the  university  of  which  it  is  a  part,  but  also  to  the 
whole  system  of  education  upon  which  it  is  based.  The 
betterment  of  the  content  of  formal  education  and  the  con- 
sequent betterment  in  educational  method  to  produce  it 
inevitably  proceeds  and  always  has  proceeded  from  the 
top  downward.  The  graduate  school,  in  this  way,  to 
meet  its  requirements  for  entrance  upon  its  work  calls  for 
a  better  preparation  in  the  college,  the  college,  to  fulfil 
these  demands,  for  better  conditions  of  instruction  in  the 
secondary  school,  and  the  secondary  school,  in  its  turn, 
for  bej:ter  results  in  primary  education.  The  primary  school 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  reminded  the  secondary 
school  that  more  should  be  required  of  it;  and  the 
college,  I  am  certain,  has  never  been  asked  by  the 
secondary  school  to  make  greater  demands  of  entering 
students.  Still  further,  the  college  has  never  requested 
the  graduate  school  to  increase  its  requirements  for  niatric- 
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ulation;  and  perhaps  the  most  wide-spread  general  move- 
ment in  American  education  at  the  present  time  is  the  en- 
deavor of  the  minor  colleges  of  the  country  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  accepted  standard  of  what  a  college 
should  be  in  fact  to  be  properly  called  a  college  in  name. 
It  has  been  largely  the  service  of  the  graduate  school  that 
it  has  brought  up  the  standard  of  the  smaller  college  in 
continually  increasing  instances  to  respond  to  its  demands 
of  proficiency  and  to  bring  about  a  common  recognition 
thruout  the  country  of  the  proper  educational  conditions 
required  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

The  old  order  has  changed  in  the  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  decade  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  and  it  is  to  the  graduate  school  that  much  of  this 
change  is  due.  The  great  development  of  graduate  in- 
struction has  brought  inevitably  with  it  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  actual  conditions  at  hand  in  the  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  more  than  any  other  influence  whatever  it  has 
worked  to  bring  about  the  beginnings,  at  least,  of  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  education.  We  can  not  yet  boast  of 
perfect  conditions  of  educational  organization  in  the 
United  States,  nor  doubtless  ever  can,  but  the  graduate 
school,  in  the  exercise  of  its  particular  function  of  a  guard- 
ianship based  upon  the  rational  insistence  of  a  fundamental 
scholarship  for  entrance  upon  its  work,  holds  the  key  of 
the  problem  largely  in  its  hands. 

The  graduate  school  in  the  exercise  of  its  particular  func- 
tion in  American  education  looks  both  downward  and  up- 
ward. Its  province  is  to  fix  and  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  requirement  in  the  stages  of  education  below 
it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  extend  the  opportunities  of 
scholarly  acquirement,  on  the  other.  For  what  American 
education  is,  in  its  scope  and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  ac- 
complishment, depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
graduate  school;  and  what  American  scholarship  shall  be 
will  be  almost  wholly  of  its  making. 

WlIvI^IAM  H.   CarpKntkr 
Provost  of  Columbia  University 


II 

THE   DIRECT   METHOD   AND    ITS   APPUCATION 
TO  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS^ 

A  large,  well-lighted  schoolroom,  the  teacher's  desk  is 
still  unoccupied;  forty-two  little  girls  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
carry  on  animated  conversations  while  they  wait  for  their 
French  lesson;  their  faces  are  bright  with  anticipation 
— they  are  talking  French.  It  is  a  German  schoolroom. 
In  a  corner  at  the  front  of  the  room  some  are  preparing 
the  materials  they  hope  the  Herr  Professor  will  use.  If 
you  know  their  textbook,  you  recognize  the  objects  to 
illustrate  the  poems  and  stories  they  know. 

The  teacher  comes  in,  greets  the  children  in  French  and 
is  answered  joyfully.  An  enormous  amount  of  work  is 
done  during  the  hour.  Practically  the  only  German 
word  used  is  the  familiar  Atifpassen  that  brings  every  eye 
to  the  teacher's  face.  Eager  hands  are  raised  to  quote 
expressions  in  which  familiar  words  or  sounds  have  oc- 
curred. Presently  a  pupil  is  chosen  to  do  all  the  actions 
for  which  she  knows  the  French.  She  opens  a  window. 
A  classmate  says  instantly,  Tm  ouvres  la  fenetre,  and  the 
class  in  chorus  adds  with  excellent  expression,  Elle  ouvre 
la  fenetre.  Practically  every  action  that  can  be  done  in 
the  schoolroom  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way.  The  sharpest 
critic  is  not  the  teacher,  but  the  class.  Whatever  has  been 
omitted  is  supplied  by  another  child  who  says  in  French  what 
she  is  doing.  The  class  again  acts  as  chorus,  part  of  the 
pupils  speaking  in  the  second  person  and  part  in  the  third. 
Every  child  wants  to  take  part  in  the  acting  of  a  story.  The 
Herr  Professor  has  a  wide  choice  of  performers.  He  selects 
rapidly  and  they  go  to  the  front  of  the  room.     With  every 

^  Address  delivered  before  Eastern  Section  of  the  New  York  Modern 
Language  Association,  Feb.  26,  19 16. 
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eye  on  them  and  a  dozen  ready  to  take  their  places,  they 
speak  and  act  perfectly.  The  story  that  imprest  me  most 
— ^it  was  really  wonderful  in  the  power  of  imagination  shown 
in  the  French  spoken,  in  the  delight  of  the  class — was  the 
story  of  two  hunters  carrying  their  guns  and  followed  by 
their  dogs.  They  are  watching  for  a  deer  and  they  rest  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree.  A  girl  on  the  platform  begins  to  tell 
the  story.  She  is  talking  French,  of  course,  but  her  voice 
is  as  natural  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  interesting  tale  in  her 
native  German.  As  she  mentions  the  hunters,  two  pupils 
rise  and  go  toward  the  platform  amid  the  intense  and 
watchful  silence  of  the  class.  (Again  the  class,  not  the 
teacher,  is  the  sharp  critic.)  Their  dogs  follow  the  hunters. 
The  dogs  are  two  of  the  smallest  girls.  The  supposed 
hunters  recline  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  They  really  sit 
on  the  edge  of  the  platform.  The  tree  is  a  map  stand,  the 
guns  are  umbrellas.  They  converse  aloud  when  the  time 
comes,  the  story  teller  on  the  other  side  of  the  platform 
keeping  a  discreet  silence.  The  deer  they  say  they  see  is 
another  little  girl  who  slips  silently  across  the  room  at  the 
back.  What  strikes  you  most  forcibly  is  their  excellent 
pronunciation  and  their  interest  and  joy  in  the  work. 
They  write  from  dictation  with  admirable  correctness  and 
they  are  well  trained  in  a  large  amount  of  practical  grammar. 

That  is  the  direct  method  as  practised  abroad.  This 
class  had  had  French  for  nine  months,  five  times  a  week. 
Such  work  is  absolutely  fascinating  to  the  teacher;  it  is  hke 
watching  a  child  grow  or  a  plant  bloom. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
what  we  call  the  direct  method.  Its  idea  is  to  teach  a 
foreign  language  without  unnecessary  use  of  the  mother 
tongue ;  to  teach  first  the  language  of  every-day  life ;  the 
names  of  objects  in  the  classroom,  pointing  them  out  as 
one  says  their  names  in  the  foreign  tongue;  to  teach  how 
to  express  all  actions  done  there  by  doing  them  and  sa)dng 
what  one  does.  From  the  vocabulary  of  the  classroom _and 
school  life,  we  pass  to  that  of  the  home:  we  speak  of_the 
objects  in  the  different  rooms,  the  members  of  the  family. 
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the  clothing,  then  we  mention  the  names  of  the  seasons, 
days  of  the  week,  the  months,  and  we  teach  time.  Where 
we  can  not  point  to  the  objects,  we  use  pictures,  the  calendar 
or  a  clock  face.  It  is  direct  in  two  senses — first,  in  doing 
largely  without  the  intermediary  of  the  mother  tongue,  and 
second,  in  the  appeal  of  the  teacher's  voice  to  the  pupil's  ear 
without  the  intermediary  of  the  printed  word,  for  the 
direct  method  insists  on  the  importance  of  correct  pronun- 
ciation and  on  much  oral  work. 

Do  not  imagine  that  grammar  is  neglected.  That  is 
an  impossibility.  Every  real  teacher  knows  that  the  only 
sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  is  one  of  grammar. 
Every  good  beginners'  book  is  a  sugar-coated  grammar  pill, 
and  the  teacher  whose  work  I  have  described  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  six  years'  course.  Do  you  suppose  any 
teacher  who  can  get  such  results  would  neglect  grammar? 
But  to  direct  method  teachers,  grammar  is  not  a  set  of 
rules  learned  beforehand;  it  is  deduced  from  the  sentences 
learned,  the  same  grammatical  usage  appearing  again  and 
again.  Grammar  is  put  in  its  place :  it  is  learned  from  correct 
usage.  Examples,  many  examples,  precede  the  rule  which 
pupils  have  the  pleasure  of  discovering  for  themselves; 
far  from  being  a  strain  on  the  memory,  it  is  a  real 
possession.  The  class  develops  the  keenest  scent  for 
phenomena  they  do  not  understand.  I  remember  very 
well  (when  I  was  a  child)  a  Latin  teacher  saying  to  me: 
"Do  you  think  the  grammar  was  made  first,  or  the  lan- 
guage?" *'0h,  the  grammar,''  said  I,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  I  loved  my  Latin  grammar  and  never  dreamt  it 
was  not  vastly  more  important  than  anything  said.  The 
very  opposite  of  that  is  the  direct  method  standpoint  and 
practise. 

In  spite  of  admiration  for  the  results  obtained  by  the 
direct  method,  we  often  hear  the  opinion  exprest  that  we 
have  no  time  for  it.  Now  what  is  done  with  the  time 
we  have?  Ask  any  French  teacher  who  receives  pupils 
from  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will  receive 
the  same  answer.     The  great  majority  can  not  pronounce 
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even  decently,  their  written  work  is  exceedingly  deficient 
even  when  the  material  is  dictated.  They  have  often  done 
no  oral  work.  The  great  stand-by  is  the  number  of  books 
they  have  translated.  Often  they  can  not  name  them, 
they  ''do  not  remember."  When  they  can,  they  pronounce 
so  badly  that  one's  attention  is  occupied  in  checking  off 
false  sounds.  And  their  idea  of  a  good  translation  is  inter- 
esting! Now,  if  translation  is  our  aim,  it  should  surely  be 
combined  with  a  decent  pronunciation.  A  good  power  of 
translation,  a  decent  pronunciation  can  surely  be  given  in 
a  course  even  of  two  years  if  we  set  about  the  task  properly. 
If  we  have  three  years  or  four  at  our  disposal,  what  may 
we  not  hope  to  accomplish? 

The  greatest  argument  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  direct  method,  however  it  must  be  modified, 
is  its  effect  on  the  pupils.  It  holds  their  attention,  it 
arouses  their  interest  and  their  ingenuity,  it  wakens  their 
desire  to  excel.  Do  you  ever  notice  your  pupils  in  turning 
from  a  drill  in  grammar  to  oral  work?  I  often  do  it  rapidly 
just  to  see  the  effect  on  the  class.  Not  that  they  do  not 
like  the  grammar  work,  for  they  do,  but  they  love  the  oral 
work.  Each  one  sits  up  high  in  his  seat  as  if  getting  as 
near  the  teacher  as  possible,  every  eye  is  on  him,  every  ear 
alert,  every  hand  longing  to  go  up  to  show  readiness  to 
answer.  There  must  be  something  in  it  when  the  pupils 
have  that  attitude. 

Teaching  a  language  to  pupils  of  different  ages,  to  the 
high  school  student  or  the  grown  man  or  woman  does  not 
differ  so  much  in  method  as  in  material.  The  objects  and 
actions  of  the  classroom  and  the  language  of  every-day  life  are 
the  best  starting  point  for  any  beginner.  As  to  other  ma- 
terial, it  must  be  simple  and  it  must  not  be  childish.  I 
wonder  if  we  realize  what  a  whole  world  of  difference  there 
is  in  the  signification  of  these  two  words?  I  think  correct 
pronunciation  is  of  extraordinary  importance.  These 
first  lessons  are  its  best  starting  point.  A  few  directions 
make  Italian  easy  to  pronounce,  a  few  directions  and  their 
careful    application    make    Spanish     intelligible     and     we 
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do  not  seem  to  mind  a  bad  pronunciation  in  speaking 
German.  I  wonder  why?  But  what  are  we  to  do  about 
French?  My  only  answer  is  phonetics.  There  is  an  easy 
way  of  teaching  that  difficult  subject  of  French  pronuncia- 
tion. As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  way  Hkely  to  produce 
good  results  for  the  whole  class.  Each  sound  is  taught  by 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  containing  it,  a  word 
in  which  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  that  sound  correctly.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  very  first  lesson  the  words  lit,  nez,  met,  table  are 
pronounced  first  by  teacher,  then  by  class  in  concert.  Then 
they  are  written  on  the  board  and  beside  them  the  sounds 
in  brackets  (i),  (e),  (e),  (a).  The  pupils  are  told  that 
these  are  key -words — they  must  connect  each  with  the  corre- 
sponding sound.  When  there  is  any  difficulty  in  pronounc- 
ing the  sound  in  other  words  (there  often  is),  they  should 
pronounce  the  key-word,  get  the  sound  correctly  and  apply 
it  to  the  new  difficult  word.  For  instance,  I  teach  them  to 
say  une,  representing  the  sound  (y).  Any  one  can  say 
''une''  correctly.  Many  can  copy  it  directly  from  the 
teacher.  Others  need  to  say  (i)  and  round  lips  quickly. 
We  do  this  in  concert.  All  get  it  with  little  difficulty. 
Then  we  practise  the  list  of  words  containing  this  sound, 
saying  ''une''  before  each.  The  list  begins  dur,  rue,  plume, 
juste,  jupe.  We  say,  une,  dur;  une,  rue;  une,  plume; 
une,  juste,  and  une,  jupe.  This  works  admirably  with 
any  difficult  sound.  The  result  is  that  later  they  pro- 
nounce best  the  most  difficult  sounds  and  recognize  them 
most  rapidly.  Every  lesson  begins  with  a  complete  review 
of  all  sound  work  taught.  In  about  four  lessons  all  the 
sounds  of  French  have  been  taught.  This  learning  of 
sounds  is  the  first  step  toward  oral  work  which  is  only  a 
mockery  if  pronunciation  is  bad. 

Is  there  not  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing good  oral  work  and  of  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  success?  The  very  first  day  that  the  class  meets, 
in  addition  to  the  sound  work,  oral  work  is  done — by  the 
teacher;  the  pupils  Hsten  and  train  their  ears  to  understand 
the  words  they  hear.      The  teacher  points  at  the  different 
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objects  in  the  classroom,  naming  them.  Then  they  are 
pointed  out  first  by  the  class  and  then  by  individuals.  Still  in 
the  first  lesson,  he  begins  action  work.  He  does  an  action, 
saying  in  French  that  he  does  it  and  exaggerating  so  that 
the  class  can  not  fail  to  understand.  Actions  must  be  so 
distinct  that  they  can  not  be  mistaken,  then  the  class  grows 
to  understand  the  French  words  rapidly  and  readily.  By 
the  fifth  or  sixth  lesson  the  pupils  do  promptly  the  actions 
ordered,  saying  what  they  are  doing;  they  are  able  to  write 
the  sounds  from  dictation  with  fair  correctness,  to  pro- 
nounce well  the  names  of  the  objects  in  the  classroom  and 
to  use  with  correct  pronunciation  the  verbs  taught. 

Now  in  all  this  oral  work  there  is  a  distinct  method,  as 
there  should  be  in  all  oral  work.  Haphazard  oral  work 
for  which  pupils  have  had  no  chance  to  prepare  is  practically 
worthless,  it  is  certainly  worthless  for  beginners  and  a 
waste  of  time  and  strength.  From  the  first  lesson,  tho 
the  class  does  not  realize  it,  the  teacher  is  giving  them  the 
very  expressions  they  will  meet  in  their  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion and  later  in  their  regular  text. 

At  about  the  fifth  lesson,  the  phonetic  text  is  opened. 
The  teacher  pronounces  the  sounds  of  each  word,  then 
the  word,  the  class  repeating.  After  a  few  words,  the 
class  readily  pronounces  the  word  correctly,  the  separate 
sounds  having  been  correctly  pronounced.  They  are  the 
very  words  they  have  heard  and  learned  to  say,  the  very 
sentences  expressing  action  that  they  have  already  heard 
and  said  over  and  over.  As  they  read  them  from  the 
phonetic  text,  they  are  surprized  and  delighted  to 
find  that  they  understand  everything  they  say.  The 
lines  read  one  day  are  reviewed  the  next.  After  a 
few  pages  have  been  read  in  this  way,  the  teacher 
assigns  as  home  work  a  page  of  regular  text  corresponding 
to  the  phonetic  text  already  prepared.  The  directions  are 
given  to  compare  one  text  with  the  other,  line  by  line, 
pronouncing  aloud  first  from  the  phonetic  transcription 
and  then  from  the  regular  spelling.  Extraordinary  success 
is  the  reward  of  students  who  listen  carefully  in  class,  who 
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practise  faithfully  at  home  and  who  are  prompt  in  asking 
for  help.  The  rapid  improvement  in  their  pronunciation 
is  little  short  of  marvelous:  their  pleasure  in  it  is  a  fresh 
incentive  to  diligent  practise.  On  that  all  success  depends. 
From  the  moment  that  they  open  the  phonetic  text, 
pupils  can  study  their  pronunciation  at  home.  Many  pupils 
who  have  never  heard  a  French  word  will  read  correctly 
from  the  phonetic  text  at  the  seventh  French  lesson.  Be- 
fore long,  all  but  the  sound-deaf  will  pronounce  decently. 
I  commend  this  method  because  of  its  marvelous  effective- 
ness and  because  of  its  possibilities  for  diligent  students. 
The  lazy  ones  are  soon  detected.  My  own  experience  with 
all  ages  of  students  is  that  only  about  two  per  cent  of  all 
students  of  any  age  are  sound-deaf  and  language-dumb. 
In  other  words,  about  two  per  cent  of  students  in  a  language 
class  have  no  language  sense  whatever.  I  wonder  how 
they  ever  learned  their  mother  tongue.  They  will  spend 
hours  on  a  lesson  that  the  ordinary  pupil  will  get  in  an 
hour.  The  pathetic  thing  is  that  such  pupils  are  often 
eager  students — laziness  is  not  the  cause.  They  do  their 
best.  They  simply  can  not  learn  a  language  as  a  sound- 
deaf  pupil  can  not  learn  to  sing.  Such  students  should 
be  excused  early  from  all  foreign  language  work  and  their 
energies  directed  toward  what  they  can  do  successfully. 
Their  really  excellent  power  of  application  should  be  turned 
into  channels  where  it  will  be  fruitful. 

The  use  of  oral  work,  dictation,  pronouncing  lists  of 
words,  reading  from  transcription,  comparing  words  with 
their  phonetic  equivalents  give  delightful  variety  to  the 
work.  And  there  should  be  variety,  for  every  part  of  these 
first  lessons  is  a  real  effort  for  the  pupils,  tho  an  unconscious 
one.  They  are  so  interested  that  they  do  not  realize  how 
hard  they  are  working.  The  teacher  is  working  hard,  too, 
of  course.  It  is  impossible  to  do  good  work  with  be- 
ginners in  any  foreign  language  by  any  method  without 
the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  energy,  ingenuity 
and  skill.  Those  who  love  to  do  it  should  teach  beginners. 
Here  Ruskin's  theory  holds  perfectly.     When  you  do  not 
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love  your  work,  it  loses  something  it  would  have  had  in 
the  hands  of  another  who  loved  it.  The  worker  of  wonders 
is  love. 

In  spite  of  the  eagerness  shown  by  pupils  in  learning  the 
sounds  of  French,  and  in  spite  of  their  rapid  progress  in 
correct  pronunciation  by  the  use  of  phonetic  transcription, 
teachers  will  find  that  if  all  drill  in  sounds  and  all  reading 
from  them  is  given  up  too  soon,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
class  will  deteriorate  rapidly.  Pupils  will  ask  for  more 
practise  and  are  eager  for  fresh  material.  It  should  be 
supplied  to  them  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
aloud  at  home.  Certainly  for  the  first  two  years  some  such 
pronunciation  from  phonetic  transcription  should  be  done 
often  in  the  classroom.  The  large  majority  of  pupils  are 
very  anxious  to  pronounce  well  and  are  unwilling  to  have 
their  spoken  French  incomprehensible.  The  pity  is  that 
correct  pronunciation  is  ever  neglected  in  work  with  be- 
ginners. That  is  the  proper  place  for  constant  drill,  wel- 
comed and  appreciated  by  pupils.  When  (and  may  the  gods 
avert  it!),  when  well-trained  classes  are  invaded  in  the  second 
year  by  pupils  who  pronounce  badly,  the  quickest  and  the 
only  thoro  method  of  reforming  their  incorrect  pronuncia- 
tion is  to  teach  the  sounds  and  to  have  constant  reading 
from  phonetic  transcription.  In  more  advanced  work  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  symbols  on  the  part  of  the  class 
gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  for  swift  and  telHng  work. 
All  that  is  needed  in  the  most  difficult  new  words  is  the 
correct  symbol  above  the  hard  sounds. 

Does  not  grammar  need  to  be  taught  more  rapidly  in 
America  than  abroad?  Because  we  have  so  short  a  time 
for  any  foreign  language  we  should  give  power  to  our  pupils 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  French  we  must  teach  earlier  all 
the  tenses  of  the  indicative.  Many  direct-method  teachers 
put  off  the  past  definite  until  the  second  year,  but  should 
we  not  teach  it  earlier?  No  French  not  specially  prepared 
can  be  read  without  a  thoro  knowledge  of  it  and  ease  and 
pleasure  in  reading  mean  that  pupils  will  learn  rapidly  and 
willingly.     Pupils   need   constant   drill  in  recognizing  the 
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infinitive  instantly  from  any  part  of  an  irregular  verb. 
The  class  should  know  any  form  at  once  when  listed  apart 
from  the  text  as  well  as  when  met  in  reading. 

An  American  pupil  taught  grammar  by  the  direct  method 
should  be  trained  to  answer  any  correctly  worded  question 
on  the  work  he  has  completed.  For  instance,  suppose  he 
has  been  taught  the  uses  of  the  demonstratives,  he  should 
be  able  to  name  them,  to  tell  how  any  form  is  used  quite  as 
readily  as  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  sentences  or  to  use  any  one 
correctly  in  a  sentence.     It  is  all  merely  a  matter  of  training. 

The  direct-method  theory  is  that  the  reading  is  the  basis 
of  all  instruction,  that  on  it  should  be  based  the  questions 
to  be  answered  in  the  foreign  language,  that  it  should  be 
the  source  of  the  vocabulary,  the  oral  work,  the  grammar 
questions.  This  is  a  good  theory  and  it  works  well  in  prac- 
tise; but  must  we  not  have  much  more  reading  done  than 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way?  Besides  the  text  thus 
carefully  and  thoroly  treated,  must  we  not  use  a  text 
for  rapid  reading  to  be  done  by  pupils  outside  of  class  as 
additional  work,  so  much  a  week  being  assigned  by  the 
teacher?  To  do  the  difficulties  in  five  pages  and  to  test 
the  pupils  requires  only  twenty  minutes  a  week  in  a  class 
of  twenty-three. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  remembered  if  this  outside  reading 
is  to  be  carried  on  successfully — the  text  must  not  be  too 
difficult  and  it  must  be  interesting.  Let  us  give  them  what 
we  know  they  will  like — the  best  we  can  find.  There  is 
no  truer  touchstone  of  the  suitability  of  a  text  than  the 
attitude  of  the  class  toward  it. 

A  pupil's  success  does  not  depend  half  so  much  on  his 
brains  as  on  the  application  of  his  will-power.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  teachers.  One  imposes  his  will  (a  strong  one, 
of  course)  on  his  forty  pupils  and  gets  results.  It  is  Hke 
taking  a  little  bit  of  ground  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 
The  other  teacher  arouses  the  wills  of  all  the  forty  to  ac- 
complish what  he  wishes.  They  know  what  he  wishes  is 
good,  for  they  trust  him.  And  the  result  is  Hke  the  irre- 
sistible attack  of  soldiers  who  respond  Hke  one  man  to  the 
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call  of  a  leader  they  love.     Anything  in  reason  that  the 

teacher  wants  can  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  pupils.     In 

working  against  them,  their  power  is  not  used  at  all  or  is 

used  for  opposition  (as  in  any  other  strike).     The  teacher's 

strenuous  efforts  result  not  in  really  good  work  from  a 

modem   standpoint  but   in   a  spoiled   temper   and   much 

lost  labor. 

The  classrooms  where  pupils  love  their  work  and  where 

they  hate  it  are  as  different  for  the  teacher  as  the  boat 

rowed  with  the  stream   and   against  it.     A  visit  of  ten 

minutes  shows  the  spirit.     Now  boats  have  been  rowed 

against  streams  since  boats  were  made,  I  suppose.     But 

would  you  not  rather  row  with  it,  if  you  had  your  choice? 

It's  the  same  boat,  you  know,  the  same  oars,  the  same 

passengers    and    the    same    rower.     With    the    stream    or 

against  it?     It  may  be  either,  it  must  be  one.     Which  shall 

it  be? 

Anna  Woods  Bai.i.ard 

Teachers  Coli^ege 
Columbia  University 


Ill 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  TRAVEI. 

The  two  great  forces  in  life  and  education  are  truth 
and  personaHty.  The  education  which  travel  gives  is 
chiefly  an  education  by  means  of  truth.  Personality  plays 
a  less  constant  part,  tho  at  times  a  most  important  one. 

The  truth  which  travel  uses  as  a  means  of  education  is 
truth  obtained  largely  thru  the  eyes.  It  is  observation. 
It  Hes  in  seeing  things.  The  world  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  individual  thru  each  of  the  five  senses;  but  the  eye 
conveys  as  large  an  amount  of  the  material  for  knowledge 
as  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  touching.  If,  to  the  in- 
fant, the  physical  world  is  primarily  a  world  to  be  touched, 
to  the  adult  its  chief  relation  is  a  world  to  be  seen.  ''Seeing 
the  world"  interprets  travel,  as  "seeing  life"  is  supposed 
to  interpret  life.  The  dazzling,  far-off  glories  of  the  Him- 
alayas, the  endless  stretch  of  the  ocean,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  Japanese  landscape,  the  tropical  luxuriousness  of 
Hawaiian  or  Ceylon  forest  and  foliage,  the  barren  waste 
of  the  dry,  brown,  wind-swept  plains  of  northern  India 
or  of  northern  China,  represent  the  truth  which  ob- 
servation offers.  lyikewise,  passing  from  landscape  to 
man  and  his  works,  the  low,  squatty,  begrimed,  insect- 
infested  hovels  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages  of 
the  Orient,  the  thin,  slight  costumes  of  crimson  and 
orange  of  Japanese  and  Hindoo,  the  noble  refinement 
and  elaborate  simpHcity  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other 
memorial  tombs  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  kaleidoscope 
of  street  and  bazaar  in  every  oriental  town  also  repre- 
sent the  truth  which  observation  offers.  It  is  truth 
as  vast  as  nature,  as  diverse  as  life.  To  come  to  pos- 
sess as  one's  own  every  part  of  this  infinite  field,  either  in 
its    largest   relations,  or  in  its  infinitesimal  divisions,  is  a 
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form  of  knowledge  which  education  can  not  but  regard 
as  of  most  precious  value.  Such  knowledge  stands  for 
remoteness  from  the  provincial,  the  parochial  and  the 
local.  It  means  a  world-citizenship.  It  means  sympathy, 
breadth,  largeness.  It  also  represents  mental  fullness 
and  richness.  But  knowledge  thus  gained  is  chiefly  knowl- 
edge in  the  mass.  It  is  a  conglomerate,  composed  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  separate  parts  and  truths  unrelated, 
flung  together,  without  a  basis  of  principle  or  a  category 
of  orderliness. 

Such  knowledge  is  of  small  worth,  either  as  truth  or  as 
power.  This  conglomeration  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  being 
interpreted,  is  to  be  classified.  Each  fact  is  to  be  seen, 
not  simply  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  other  facts.  Each 
fact  is  only  one  member  of  a  series;  it  is  to  be  seen  as  a  re- 
sultant of  causes  preceding  it  in  time,  and  surrounding  it 
in  space,  and  also  itself  as  a  cause  which  shall  in  turn  pro- 
duce other  results  also.  One  may  look  upon  a  far-off, 
sky-kissing  peak  of  Mt.  Everest,  or  the  volcano  forma- 
tions of  Japanese  islands  as  a  geologist  and  find  in  these 
formations  evidences  of  the  globe's  history;  or  he  may  look 
upon  them  with  the  eye  of  the  artist;  or  still  he  may  see 
them,  as  most  do  see  them,  with  a  sense  of  unreasoning  won- 
der and  astonishment;  but,  however  seen,  they  do  receive 
an  interpretation  either  scientific  or  esthetic,  or  broadly 
human.  The  world  of  man  may  also  be  seen  as  a  collec- 
tion of  political,  or  of  social,  or  of  economic,  or  of  martial 
forces.  One  is  always  to  behold  with  discrimination. 
Discrimination  means  interpretation,  and  interpretation 
should  result  in  classification.  No  one,  for  instance, 
can  mistake  the  strong,  massive,  immobile  face  and  heavy- 
form  of  the  Chinese  for  the  small,  weak,  mobile  face  and 
sHght  body  of  the  Hindoo.  The  Mongolian  is  not  the 
Aryan. 

But  truth  is  not  only  to  be  seen,  interpreted,  classified, — 
it  is  also  to  be  assimilated.  It  is  to  become  a  part  of  the 
individual.  Education  by  means  of  truth  demands  that 
knowledge  shall  be  incarnated  in  the  life  and  character 
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of  the  traveler.  It  is  sadly  evident  that  not  many  trav- 
elers do  fully  assimilate  the  knowledge  which  the  world 
offers  with  liberal  profuseness.  Many  see  without  inter- 
preting, more  see  and  interpret  without  classifying,  and  a 
still  larger  number  see,  interpret,  and  classify  without 
making  truth  and  truths  a  part  of  their  being.  They  re- 
turn from  long  pilgrimages  the  same  individuals  that  de- 
parted, neither  enlarged,  nor  enriched.  Knowledge,  Uke 
clothing,  has  not  become  assimilated  when  it  rests  upon 
one  as  a  coat  or  a  jacket  to  be  put  on  or  to  be  put  off  at 
pleasure.  Knowledge,  Hke  food,  becomes  assimilated  when 
it  has  been  unconsciously  made  a  part  of  one's  being:  it 
has  thus  entered  into  every  faculty  and  strengthened 
every  function.  The  education  of  travel  requires  that 
the  knowledge  of  truth  shall  become  a  part  of  one's  being. 

But  the  highest  element  in  the  getting  of  the  truth 
which  travel  offers  is  the  element  of  appreciation.  Appre- 
ciation presupposes  and  embraces  observation,  interpre- 
tation, classification  and  assimilation.  It  is  at  once  an 
intellectual  and  an  emotional  condition.  It  is  both  a  vir- 
tue and  a  grace.  It  belongs  alike  to  the  head  and  to  the 
heart.  It  belongs  to  the  head  in  its  primary  stages  and 
forms;  to  the  heart  in  its  final  and  highest  development. 
It  stands  for  both  cause  and  effect,  and  also  for  conditions, 
as  well  as  for  effect  and  cause.  It  transcends  observa- 
tion, interpretation  and  classification  as  interpretation 
and  classification  transcend  observation.  Appreciation  in- 
cludes the  feeling  of  the  significance  of  phenomena  and 
movement  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  them.  The 
man  of  appreciation  pausing  before  the  monument  of  the 
Angel  and  the  Cross  at  the  memorial  grave  in  Cawnpore 
feels  the  meaning  of  the  suffering  and  the  triumph  of  the 
women  and  the  children  who  met  death  in  the  great  Mutiny. 
His  eye  sees;  his  intellect  understands;  his  heart  is  stirred. 
The  man  of  appreciation  beholding  the  bullet-scarred 
walls  of  the  British  compound  at  Peking,  seeing  the  words 
'%est  We  Forget,"  is  thrilled  with  emotions  over  the  quiet 
courage  and  noble  endurance  of  the  hundreds  who  faced 
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death  daily  for  months,  and  death,  too,  which  was  more 
than  dying.  The  Nile  pyramids,  the  Roman  Forum, 
the  furrowed  streets  of  Pompeii,  the  shivered  Parthenon, — 
works  of  men, — or  the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  the  yellow 
Tiber,  and  the  narrow  Bosphorus,  all  move  and  thrill. 
For  in  them  humanity  has  come  to  its  highest  and  whitest 
crests  of  either  association,  achievement,  or  fulfilment. 

Observation,  interpretation,  classification,  assimilation, 
appreciation,  these  are  the  five  points  of  the  educational 
creed  of  the  traveler.  They  are  the  five  points,  too,  of 
every  education  wherever  and  however  given  or  received. 
They  are  at  once  causes  and  content,  conditions  and  re- 
sults. But  as  causes  and  conditions  they  do  represent 
certain  educational  results  of  the  highest  significance,  re- 
sults which  are  impHcitly  involved  in  the  causes  them- 
selves. 

But  besides  the  education  given  by  means  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  travel  offers  there  is,  as  I  have  intimated, 
education  by  means  of  personality.  Every  one  going  into 
a  foreign  country  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
which  may  fittingly  be  opened  for  knowing  great  men. 
Great  men  are  the  guiding  forces  of  a  nation.  They  are 
a  microcosm  of  a  people.  They  stand  in  the  present  for 
what  a  nation  may  become  in  the  future ;  at  least  they  repre- 
sent certain  tendencies  which  are  at  all  times  moving  upon 
or  thru  a  country.  No  American,  at  least  of  the  earlier 
time,  ever  went  to  Europe  more  adequately  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  scholars  and  diplomats,  to  princes 
and  to  kings,  than  George  Ticknor,  and  no  one  ever  used 
the  advantages  thus  offered  with  keener  discretion  or 
larger  worth. 

A  further  result  of  the  education  which  travel  gives  is 
intellectual  enlargement  and  enrichment.  The  mind  is 
liberalized;  it  is  set  free;  its  narrowness  becomes  breadth; 
its  shallowness  depth.  The  mind  passes,  from  being  a  line 
to  being  a  square,  and  from  being  a  square  to  being  a  cube. 
To  length  it  adds  breadth,  and  to  both  thickness.  It  sees 
things  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  in  relations.     It  under- 
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stands;  it  analyzes,  and  Dr.  Holmes  intimates  that  in  analysis 
lies  education.  It  weighs  evidence;  it  gives  to  a  fact  a 
proper  value;  to  a  truth  a  just  meaning.  Its  circle  of 
information  and  understanding  widens.  Its  plummet 
lengthens,  and  the  bottoms  of  its  ocean  of  thought  and 
feeling  go  down  deeper.  The  soil  of  its  reflections  and 
emotions  receives  a  new  layer  of  the  falling  and  enrich- 
ing leaves  of  ripened  experiences. 

Another  result  of  the  education  of  travel  lies  in  the  in- 
crease of  one's  resources.  The  enlarged  worth  of  mind 
and  of  heart  becomes  a  power  to  bless  and  to  help,  to  com- 
fort and  to  guide  one's  self  as  well  as  others.  It  forms  a 
reserve  fund  to  be  used  daily,  and  also,  if  need  be,  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  crises.  Some  men's  minds  are  like  the  shop 
windows  and  show  cases  of  small  dealers,  who  put  there 
all  their  goods;  other  men's  minds  are  like  the  storehouses 
of  great  merchants,  who  decline  to  make  display,  but  who, 
when  proper  demand  is  made,  bring  forth  rich  accumula- 
tions to  bless  and  to  serve.  Men  who  properly  use  travel 
gather  great  riches  which  they  are  unwilling  to  barter, 
but  are  willing  to  spend  for  self  or  for  others.  Such  a  mind 
was  Darwin's,  to  whom  travel  brought  material  for  his 
most  daring  and  scientific  inductions.  Such  a  mind,  too, 
was  the  greatest  of  modern  scientists,  Kelvin's,  who  stood 
ready  to  use  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  to  bless  humanity, 
sending  messages  under  the  oceans,  and  making  the  sailors' 
task  upon  those  oceans  easier  and  safer.  Such  a  mind  was 
that  of  Pasteur,  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  and  one  of  the 
most  human  and  humane  men  of  all  humanity. 

Closely  allied  with  the  increased  resource  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  grace  of  humility  which  travel  culti- 
vates. Enlargement  of  knowledge,  however  gained,  should 
rCvSult  in  a  deepened  humihty.  The  man  who  knows 
most  is  most  conscious  of  what  he  knows  not.  The  en- 
largement of  the  circle  of  knowledge  on  its  inner  side 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  ignorance  on  its 
outer  side.  The  traveler  who  starts  on  his  journey,  con- 
vinced that  there  is  only  one  proper  method  of  dress,  of 
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building  or  of  keeping  a  house,  of  carrying  on  a  business, 
of  administering  a  college,  of  curing  a  patient,  of  prosecuting 
a  law  suit,  or  even  of  divine  worship,  should  return  with 
the  belief  that  the  modes  of  helpful  and  tasteful  dress  are 
many,  that  the  ways  of  building  and  keeping  a  house 
vary  from  a  Japanese  cottage  to  a  palm-leaf  hut,  and  that  the 
forms  of  divine  worship  may  be  as  diverse  as  are  either 
the  conditions  of  the  climate,  or  the  needs  of  the  human 
soul.  Travel  removes  arrogance,  haughtiness,  intoler- 
ance. It  gives  willingness  to  respect  others'  opinions,  to 
suffer  others'  prejudices, — if  prejudices  they  be, — to  recog- 
nize other  points  of  view  and  standards  than  one's  own, 
and  to  find  in  other  nations  and  other  personalities  some 
qualities  higher  than  are  found  among  one's  own  people, 
or  in  one's  own  bosom. 

Travel  is  also  an  education  in  efficiency.  This  result  is 
gained  both  in  negative  and  in  positive  ways.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  are,  on  the  whole,  inefficient  in  their  doing. 
They  do  not  take  forethought;  they  do  not  select  out  of 
several  ways  the  best  way  of  achieving;  and  they  are  in- 
clined to  let  intention  wait  upon  performance.  The  life 
in  China,  India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  is  a  life 
rather  of  unmeaning  condition  than  of  aggressive  force- 
fulness.  An  Englishman  or  American  is  imprest  with  the 
loss  which  each  nation  suffers  thru  its  lack  of  efficiency. 
The  world  is  still  a  wasteful  world.  The  sin  and  the  mis- 
take of  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  quicken  the  traveler 
unto  economic  aggressiveness  and  aggressive  economy. 

A  still  further  result  of  the  education  of  travel  lies  in 
the  inspiration  of  service  for  all  men.  This  result  does  not 
invariably  emerge.  For  so  vast  is  the  world,  so  intricate 
the  world's  problems,  so  deep  the  world's  needs,  that  one 
may  be  inclined  to  ask  why  should  one  disturb  himself  in 
order  to  make  his  Httle  contribution  to  the  world's  benefit. 
The  contribution  can  make  no  appreciable  alleviation 
of  the  world's  suffering,  and  give  no  discernible  Hght  in 
the  world's  night.  Such  questioning,  however,  is  not  the 
mood  of  the  healthful  or  healthy  mind.     Such  questioning 
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is  the  mood  of  intellectual  weariness  and  emotional  dissipa- 
tion, of  ethical  and  reUgious  pessimism.  Rather  the  natural 
mood  is  of  increased  desire,  as  well  as  of  enlarged  power,  to 
help.  The  world's  need  is  so  deep,  the  world's  darkness 
so  black,  the  world's  sore,  whether  in  Africa  or  in  Asia,  is 
so  sore,  the  world's  blundering  so  dense,  the  world's  content- 
ment with  what  is  not  best  so  blind,  that  the  man  whom 
travel  has  educated  is  eager  to  make  an  offering,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  for  the  world's  enlightening  and  guiding,  strength- 
ening, soothing  and  comforting.  When  lyord  Shaftes- 
bury lay  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  after  a  lifetime 
spent  in  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  suffering, 
he  cried  out,  "And  must  I  die  and  leave  the  world  with 
all  this  suffering  in  it?" 

But  there  is  one  result  of  the  education  which  travel 
is  supposed  to  give  which  is  not  good,  and  which  in  any 
true  interpretation  should  be  noted.  It  is  the  result  lying 
in  intellectual  and  other  dissipation.  This  dissipation  I 
call  intellectual  and  other.  By  ''other"  I  mean  much 
more  than  intellectual,  large  as  that  is.  I  mean  the  scatter- 
ing of  life's  purpose  and  purposes,  the  thinning  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  objects  toward  which  worthy  struggle 
is  directed,  the  disintegration  of  the  forces  which  do  or 
should  struggle  upward,  in  a  single  word,  the  weakening 
of  the  will.  In  the  American  college,  and  indeed  in  col- 
leges of  all  nations,  are  found  men  who  have  remained 
so  long  that  the  aim  of  their  first  coming  has  been 
forgotten.  Year  after  year  they  stay  on,  taking  enough 
studies  to  retain  the  right  of  residence,  yet  not  approach- 
ing a  bit  nearer  to  what  most  men  regard  as  the 
goal  of  a  Hberal  education.  They  are  neither  intellect- 
ually virtuous,  nor  intellectually  vicious;  they  are  quiet 
non-entities.  They  are  always  becoming,  but  never 
become ;  they  are  always  going,  but  never  get  there.  Travel, 
long-continued,  is  Hable  to  work  a  hke  result  upon  the 
traveler.  It  incapacitates  him;  it  cuts  the  nerve  of  the 
mission  of  his  Hfe;  it  weakens  without  destroying;  it  emascu- 
lates without  giving  any  result  nobly  feminine;  it  makes 
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character  thin  without  making  it  broad;  it  produces  in- 
tellectual and  moral  ennui  without  producing  dissatisfac- 
tion sufficient  to  quicken  and  to  arouse;  it  gives  a  man 
appetite  for  the  lotus  root  which  tho  not  very  good  itself, 
is  yet  good  enough  to  keep  him  from  trying  to  get  something 
better. 

Behind  the  content  and  the  substance  of  the  education 
which  travel  offers,  and  leading  to  the  results  which  this  form 
of  education  achieves,  lie  the  method  and  the  force  for  get- 
ting this  education.  Into  this  form  of  training,  as  into 
every  form,  one  should  enter  bearing  a  keen  intellectual 
inquisitiveness.  He  should  wish  to  know,  and  should  know 
the  fundamental  as  well  as  the  superficial,  the  lasting  as  well 
as  the  temporary,  elements  of  the  life  of  a  people.  Surely  if 
he  lack  this  wish,  he  will  return  home  well  nigh  as  ignorant  as 
he  was  on  his  departure.  This  desire  serves  as  a  motive  power 
in  promoting  research,  in  enduring  hardships,  in  seeking 
out  individuals,  in  asking  questions,  in  advancing  the 
whole  process  of  learning.  From  this  fact  follows  easily 
the  inference  that  one  should  travel  when  intellectual 
curiosity  fills  a  large  place  in  one's  constitution.  Intel- 
lectual curiosity  may  lessen  and  may  at  last  entirely  fade 
out.  The  journey  of  Velasquez  to  Italy  helped  to  deter- 
mine his  career,  for  it  was  made  at  a  stage  when  mind  was 
active  and  power  of  acquiring  great.  Walter  Scott  went 
to  Italy  when  his  brain  was  tired  and  his  hand  feeble.  It 
was  without  influence.  Italy  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  taught  and  inspired  the  northern  nations  thru  their 
citizens  who  dwelt  in  Florence  and  Rome ;  but  these  men 
of  the  north  usually  came  unto  her  in  the  period  of  intel- 
lectual  enthusiasms   and   eagerness. 

With  intellectual  inquisitiveness  should  be  united  moral 
thoughtfulness.  If  intellectual  inquisitiveness  represents 
acts,  or  a  series  of  acts,  moral  thoughtfulness  represents 
rather  a  mood  or  atmosphere  of  the  individual.  The  most 
important  elements  and  phenomena  of  a  nation  are  moral. 
Behind  the  decay  of  Greece  from  social  causes,  and  the  de- 
cline of  Rome  from  political,  lay  moral  conditions.     Be- 
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hind  the  industrial  forces  making  modern  England,  or 
America,  He  moral  forces,  giving  temper  and  quickening 
to  the  material.  The  traveler  of  a  mood  of  moral  thought- 
fulness  seeks  and  is  more  able  to  find  the  moral  elements 
of  a  nation,  or  of  a  community.  The  traveler  who  goes 
to  any  oriental  country  without  such  a  mood  investing 
him  as  a  garment  will  be  imprest  by,  and  will  gather  up 
only,  the  elements  of  exterior  picturesqueness.  His  charac- 
ter will  receive  no  enrichment,  and  his  intellect  no  proper 
enUghtenment.  The  world  is,  on  the  whole,  a  world  em- 
bedded in  moral  foundations.  This  moral  condition  gives 
itself  to  the  heart  and  the  mind  only  of  him  who  approaches 
it  in  moral  sympathy  and  moral  reverence.  John  Ruskin 
is  a  great  moral  interpreter  of  our  literature  and  humanity 
by  reason  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  character. 

In  fostering  the  education  of  travel  a  high  place  should 
be  given  to  the  value  of  the  sense  of  humor.  Travel  in- 
volves annoyances  of  all  sorts,  from  the  hunger  and  sleep- 
lessness of  one's  self  to  the  boorishness  and  faithlessness 
of  those  who  should  be  courteous  and  honest.  But  each 
annoyance,  however  hard,  provided  it  contains  no  immoral 
element,  may  have  its  element  of  the  ridiculous.  The  ridicu- 
lous is  constantly  met  with,  and  is  usually  not  hard  to  find. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  Madura,  Southern  India,  had  a  servant 
who  was  found  beating  his  wife.  His  mistress  told  the  man 
she  could  not  keep  a  servant  who  beat  his  wife.  "What 
shall  I  do,"  said  the  servant,  ''Is  not  marriage  made  for  the 
comfort  of  man?"  When  Phillips  Brooks  was  in  Japan 
at  one  time  waiting  for  a  delayed  train,  he  and  his  traveling 
companion,  also  large  of  stature,  were  taken  for  American 
wrestlers  who  had  come  to  Japan  to  exhibit  their  strength 
and  skill.  I  am  not  told  whether  they  gave  to  the  little 
folks  of  the  little  islands  a  public  exhibition  of  their  prowess. 
Talking  once  with  the  conductor  of  a  dining-car  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  I  remarked  upon  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  passengers  and  upon  the  impossibility  of  a  conduc- 
tor making  answer  to  impertinences.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"we  have  a  swearing-box  upon  the  road  into  which  we  go 
sometimes  and  relieve  ourselves." 
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Akin  to  this  sense,  or  possibly  akin  to  the  appHcation  of 
this  sense  of  humor,  is  the  value  of  a  smile  or  of  a  laugh. 
One  of  the  constant  annoyances  of  travel  in  rural  district 
or  urban  center  is  the  invitation  to  buy  or  to  use.  The 
rickshaw  man  wants  you  to  hire  his  little  vehicle ;  the  jeweler 
to  buy  his  wares;  and  the  post-card  dealer  to  purchase  his 
cards.  Scolding  is  of  small  avail  for  putting  an  end  to 
persistent  or  personal  application;  to  scolding  the  ear 
has  become  dumb  and  the  heart  hard.  But  the  eye  is 
sensitive  to  a  smile,  and  further,  if  the  occasion  prompts 
a  laugh  is  also  well.  For  a  laugh  may  convey  an  intima- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  and  most  natives  dislike  any  evidence 
intimating  that  they  are  being  made  fun  of. 

One  may  be  suffered  to  say  that  in  getting  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  education  of  travel,  the  virtue  and  the  grace 
of  courtesy  is  to  be  exercised.  Travel  often  seems  to 
represent  the  mistake,  the  fault  and  the  vice  of  boorish- 
ness.  It  embodies  a  constant  and  silly  struggle  for  the 
best:  the  best  tables  in  the  dining-room;  the  best  seats 
in  the  railroad  cars;  the  best  carriages  at  the  station;  the 
best  places  for  chairs  on  the  steamer  deck.  Travel  brings 
out  the  innate  and  acquired  selfishness  of  humanity.  But 
courtesy  still  represents  the  wiser  method.  Courtesy  re- 
sults, in  the  long  run,  in  richer  material  results  than  selfish- 
ness. Selfishness  should  really  lead  one  to  the  grace  of 
unselfishness.  For  courtesy  must,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  spring  from  genuine  regard  for  one's  fellow- travelers. 
In  it  are  recognized  all  rights,  and  in  it  also  is  embodied 
the  right  to  give  up  one's  own  rights. 

The  sympathy  out  of  which  courtesy  arises  has  a  still 
wider  and  deeper  application.  The  traveler  is  to  enter 
a  country  bearing  a  heart  and  mind  sympathetic  with 
it.  Let  him  enter  with  a  mind  so  broad  that,  while 
not  neglecting  to  understand  national  limitations,  he  shall 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  causes  of  these  limitations.  Let 
him  neither  unduly  appreciate  advantages  nor  unduly 
depreciate  disadvantages.  Never  let  him  enter  either 
Thibet  or  Afghanistan, — if  he  can  get  into  either  country, — 
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in  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  If  he  do  enter  in  this  spirit 
he  will  come  away-— if  he  come  away  at  all—  a  smaller  self 
than  he  entered.  Antagonism  closes  the  doors  of  knowl- 
edge; sympathy  opens  them;  antagonism  dulls  apprecia- 
tion; sympathy  quickens;  antagonism  narrows;  sympathy 
broadens.  The  sympathy  should  be  both  intellectual 
and  emotional,  each  acting  on  and  reenforcing  the  other. 
The  traveler,  like  the  missionary,  finds  he  secures  results 
the  richer  as  his  sympathy  is  the  heartier.  Are  not  Dick- 
ens' Notes  on  America  less  valuable  because  he  had  so 
Httle  sympathy  with  the  country  of  which  he  wrote? 

The  most  comprehensive  thing  to  be  said  about  the  meth- 
ods and  means  for  securing  the  richest  worth  of  the  educa- 
tion of  travel  is  that  one  is  to  take  best  care  of  oneself. 
Oneself  represents  the  capital  stock  of  the  traveler.  Any 
impairment  of  its  resources  is  disastrous.  If  this  stock  be 
kept  at  its  full  earning  capacity,  rich  dividends  and  large 
increments  of  advantage  are  assured.  Most  travelers 
fail  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  themselves.  Their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  their  purse  is  keener  than  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  their  brains.  They  economize  in 
money;  they  do  not  economize  effectively  in  intellectual 
force. 

In  the  education  of  travel,  as  in  all  education,  oneself  is 
to  be  maintained  at  the  height  of  efficiency.  The  physical 
health  is  of  primary  worth.  The  danger  of  its  suffering 
by  irregular  habits  is  great;  the  risk  of  its  impairment  by 
under-eating,  by  over-eating,  by  ill-regulated  eating  is 
constant.  Sleep  is  in  peril  of  being  damaged;  and  op- 
portunities for  exercise  are  naturally  limited.  The  intel- 
lect, too,  becomes  wearied.  It  ceases  to  respond  to  the  at- 
tractions of  the  world's  exterior,  or  to  quicken  itself  by 
or  for  thinking.  Even  the  heart,  as  in  intense  joy  or  sor- 
row, becomes  exhausted.  Exterior  causes  directly  promote 
exhaustion.  The  new  sounds  and  the  new  sights — long 
heard  or  long  seen — the  new  methods  of  life  and  work, 
all  new  conditions  calHng  out  either  enthusiasm  or  disgust, 
make  drafts  on  every  resource.     Unconscious,  as  well    as 
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conscious,  forces  work  to  deplete  strength.  The  traveler 
is  in  peril  of  becoming,  like  the  boating  or  football  men, 
overtrained,  stale.  He  can  not  do  or  give  his  best,  or  re- 
ceive what  is  best  for  him  to  receive.  Travel,  in  such  a  con- 
dition, is  as  useless  as  a  college  education  given  to  a  youth 
without  the  force  of  responsiveness.  Friends  of  mine  making 
a  trip  round  the  world  rested  every  third  day;  out  of  each 
week  at  least  two  days  were  sacredly  set  aside  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation. 

Worthy  education,  whether  pursued  in  one  place  or  as  a 
peripatetic,  represents  hard  work.  The  work  is  harder 
according  as  the  moving  is  greater.  Therefore  special 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  save  oneself  from  the  bad  effects 
of  overwork.  Sleep,  food,  exercise,  form  the  trinity  of 
forces  which  are  to  be  conserved. 

Taken  at  the  right  age,  taken  under  good  conditions, 
the  education  of  travel  is  of  great  worth.  The  age  usually 
chosen  is  rather  too  early  than  too  late,  except  for  the  lad 
of  intellectual  parts.  Taken  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
unless  the  mind  is  inquisitive,  it  is  seldom  of  full  worth. 
Taken  after  graduation  at  college,  it  represents  the  proper 
age  and  degree  of  education.  The  education  of  travel, 
well  supplements  to  the  sober-minded  youth  the  education 
of  the  college.  This  young  graduate  still  holds  his  powers 
of  observations  acute,  and  he  is  also  in  the  age  of  intellec- 
tual discrimination  and  of  moral  thoughtfulness.  He  is 
able  to  compare,  as  well  as  to  observe.  Wide  traveHng 
also,  occasionally  pursued  thruout  one's  increasing  years, 
is  a  continuation  of  education  which  helps  to  make  life 
rich  in  thoughtfulness,  broad  in  tolerance,  tender  in  sym- 
pathy, and  of  the  noblest  effectiveness. 

Charles  F.  Thwing 
Western  Reserve  University 


IV 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 

EDUCATION    OF    IMMIGRANT    ADUI.TS    AND    EVENING    SCHOOI.S 
F^OR   FOREIGNERS 

The  education  of  the  immigrant  adult  should  begin  on 
shipboard  when  these  people  have  nothing  to  do  but  Hs- 
ten  and  learn.  During  the  two  weeks  of  passage  they  are 
particularly  alive  to  the  best  ideals  that  we  can  give  them. 
Trained  social  workers  appointed  by  civil  service  examina- 
tion should  be  selected  to  do  this  work.  The  worker  could 
give  classes  in  English  every  day;  he  could  give  talks  on 
American  government  and  citizenship.  He  should  have  a 
small  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  various  languages. 
He  could  act  as  guardian  of  these  people  against  abuse 
from  deck-hands.  He  could  give  stereopticon  lectures. 
He  could  provide  for  concerts  in  which  the  foreigners  them- 
selves would  take  part.  He  could  warn  them  against  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  America.  The  great- 
est value  in  teaching  them  on  shipboard  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  arouses  their  interest  in  English  and  stimulates  them 
to  continue  studying  in  the  evening  schools  when  they 
land. 

Why  is  it  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  educate  the 
immigrant  adult?  For  two  reasons:  for  our  own  protec- 
tion and  for  the  immigrant's  benefit.  Today  the  majority 
of  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  come  to  better  their 
economic  condition.  Therefore  it  is  our  first  business  to 
teach  him  EngHsh — the  colloquial  English  that  will  enable 
him  to  get  on  in  life;  to  get  a  job,  to  keep  it  and  then  to 
get  a  better  one;  to  find  his  way  about  the  streets  and  to 
familiarize  himself  with  American  life. 

If  he  is  a  married  man  he  must  be  educated  for  the  sake 
of  his  family.     Too  often  we  find  that  the  cause  of  dis- 
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rupted  immigrant  homes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parents 
do  not  understand  nor  sympathize  with  their  children 
who  have  been  remoulded  in  our  public  schools.  Children 
become  ashamed  of  their  parents'  ways  and  lose  the  proper 
respect  for  them.  Quarrels  ensue  and  the  older  boys  and 
girls  leave  home  to  work  in  the  mill  or  factory. 

SEI.ECTION   OF   EVENING   SCHOOI.  TEACHERS 

Teaching  the  adult  immigrant  is  a  wholly  different  prob- 
lem from  teaching  the  immigrant  child.  The  evening 
schools  should  be  entirely  separate  and  under  different 
management  and  supervision  from  the  day  schools.  No 
teacher  should  teach  in  the  evening  schools  who  teaches 
all  day  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher  who  teaches 
adults  should  be  healthy  and  vigorous.  He  should  possess 
originality,  resourcefulness,  enthusiasm,  perseverance  and 
sympathy.  He  should  know  his  students  personally;  he 
should  be  well  versed  in  their  occupations  and  interests 
in  order  to  connect  the  lesson  with  their  daily  lives. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  teacher  be 
acquainted  with  the  immigrant's  own  language.  Last 
year  with  a  class  of  Germans  I  began  by  letting  them 
know  that  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  their  language. 
This  proved  to  be  a  serious  mistake,  because  I  soon  found 
that  more  German  than  English  was  spoken  in  the  class- 
room. It  became  necessary  for  me  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
translating.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  think  in  English. 
The  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  makes  the  pupil 
the  active  person  during  the  process  of  instruction.  A 
short  time  ago  I  was  reconfirmed  in  my  opinion  on 
this  point  when  several  Greeks  came  to  me  with  com- 
plaints about  the  methods  employed  by  one  of  their  own 
countrymen  in  teaching  English.  They  preferred  to  at- 
tend the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  where  the  teacher  was  un- 
acquainted with  their  tongue. 

THE   METHOD   AND    CONTENT   OF   INSTRUCTION 

First  of  all  the  teacher  must  not  forget  that  his  primary 
function  is  to  teach  English  and  not  geography,  mathematics 
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or  chemistry.  He  usually  commences  the  evening's  work 
with  conversation.  The  subject  of  conversation  should 
be  based  upon  the  foreigner's  experience.  It  should  be 
about  his  work,  his  home,  his  country  or  his  business  rela- 
tions. What  the  teacher  must  do  is  to  give  the  pupils 
English  equivalents  for  what  they  ahready  know  in  their 
own  language.  He  must  teach  them  to  express  these  words 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  understood.  Thus  con- 
versation will  be  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  A  drill 
in  phonetics,  concert  reading  and  individual  reading  will 
lead  up  to  conversation.  The  unaccustomed  ear  must  be 
made  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  our  words  and  phrases. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  each  les- 
son, but  it  should  at  all  times  take  a  minor  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. Dry,  formal  technique  will  fail  to  hold  the  interest 
of  any  group.  Spelling  is  the  stumbHng  block  of  the  for- 
eigner. His  language  is  generally  phonetic  while  ours  is 
not,  hence  the  difficulty.  Therefore  we  have  the  double 
task  of  breaking  old  habits  and  forming  new  ones. 

SUPPIvKMENTARY  ACTIVITIES 

The  organization  of  debating  clubs,  glee  clubs,  or  orches- 
tras in  the  class  does  much  to  establish  a  bond  of  sympathy 
among  the  pupils  and  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 
Talks  by  principals  and  visitors;  musicales,  recitations 
and  theatricals  go  a  long  way  toward  the  assimilation 
process.  Sight-seeing  trips  to  different  parts  of  the  city, 
to  theatres  and  to  libraries  furnish  excellent  themes  for 
conversation.  Stereopticon  lectures  should  be  given  when- 
ever possible  to  impart  information  and  to  furnish  topics  of 
conversation.  We  can  not  afford  to  disregard  the  social 
life  of  the  foreigner.  Let  his  social  education  begin  in  the 
evening  school — make  the  school  a  social  center  where  he 
can  come  and  bring  his  friends  and  feel  that  it  in  part  be- 
longs to  him.  Before  anyone  is  acceptable  to  society  he 
must  be  socially  fit.  The  evening  school  can  become  a 
vital  factor  in  socializing  the  immigrant. 
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IMMIGRANTS   IN   LABOR   CAMPS 

Immigrants  are  to  be  found  in  all  mining  camps,  lum- 
ber camps  and  construction  camps  as  well  as  in  the  hop- 
and  fruit-picking  camps.  Conditions  in  these  camps 
are  not  very  well  known  to  the  ordinary  person  because 
such  places  are  far  removed  from  his  daily  life.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  and  educational  facilities  found  in  these 
places  are  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  development  of 
an  efficient  working  class.  During  the  last  five  years  I 
have  worked  during  three  of  the  summer  seasons  in  the 
logging  camps  of  northern  California,  doing  hard  labor 
and  sharing  the  lot  of  the  other  laborers  of  the  camp. 
The  sanitary  and  health  conditions  around  one  camp  in 
particular.  Camp  ii  Del  Norte  County,  were  revolting. 
The  water  used  for  cooking  purposes  was  always  dirty  and 
muddy.  There  was  no  excuse  for  this,  since  there  was  an 
abundance  of  clear,  cool  springs  on  the  hillsides  from  which 
water  could  have  been  piped  down  to  the  cook-house. 
The  drainage  system  around  the  cook-house  was  shocking. 
Dish-water,  tea  and  coffee  grounds,  tin  cans  and  all  sorts  of 
slop  and  filth  were  allowed  to  accumulate  and  form  a  filthy 
pool  within  fifty  feet  of  the  dining-room.  Nor  was  there 
any  excuse  for  this  condition  to  exist  since  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  matter  to  have  dug  a  drain  ditch  to  the  gulch 
not  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

No  provision  whatever  was  made  for  bathing  pmrposes. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  bathtub  would  have  been  a  curiosity. 
I  have  seen  men  dip  water  out  of  muddy  water  holes  near 
their  cabins  for  washing  purposes,  only  to  cast  it  aside 
because  it  was  so  filthy.  The  sm-prizing  thing  about  the 
situation  was  that  very  few  of  the  men  got  sick.  The  only 
explanation  that  I  can  give  is  that  the  heavy  outdoor  work 
made  the  men  strong  and  built  up  a  firm  physical  resistance 
to  disease. 

There  were  absolutely  no  educational  opportunities  in 
these  camps.  As  soon  as  some  of  the  men  learned  that  I 
was  interested  in  educational  work,  they  came  to  me  and 
urged  me  to  start  a  class.     Among  these  were  Portuguese, 
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Greeks,  Russians  and  Italians.  But  the  "boss"  was  in- 
different and  said  I  was  "foolish  for  trying  to  do  anything 
for  them  fellows." 

And  yet  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  camps  do  not 
exist  in  these  camps.  Fortunately  the  padrone  system 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  here.  This  system,  which  so 
thoroly  exploits  the  laborer  in  the  eastern  states,  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  creation  of  state  employment 
agencies. 

In  order  to  give  some  provision  for  education  in  these 
places  the  State  Department  of  Education  should  authorize 
the  creation  of  temporary  schools  in  labor  camps  which  re- 
main in  one  place  for  a  period  of  two  or  more  years.  Schools 
in  English,  civics  and  citizenship  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  laborer  in  these  places. 

DOMESTIC   EDUCATION   OF  THE   IMMIGRANT 

Domestic  education  would  put  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  educating  immigrant  women  along  the 
lines  of  sanitation,  hygiene,  foods,  home  nursing  and  sew- 
ing. Most  immigrant  women  know  very  little  about  city 
life.  For  the  most  part  they  are  of  the  peasant  type; 
they  have  generally  worked  in  the  fields  and  have  not  lived 
in  a  city  or  close  to  neighbors.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
teach  them  the  use  of  sinks,  the  care  of  toilets,  the  disposal 
of  garbage,  and  other  sanitary  work.  The  immigrant 
mother  must  be  taught  the  value  of  fresh  air.  She  must  be 
taught  that  fresh  air  will  prevent  sickness.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  domestic  educator's  duty  to  show  her  the  relation 
between  flies  and  disease.  She  must  be  taught  how  to 
ventilate  her  house  and  her  clothing.  The  importance 
of  personal  cleanliness  must  be  demonstrated  to  the  mother 
and  her  family,  but  this  often  has  to  be  done  in  the  face 
of  opposition  and  superstition.  The  nurse  must  personally 
demonstrate  in  the  home  of  the  immigrant  how  to  bathe 
and  keep  a  child  clean.  She  must  show  the  girls  the  folly 
of  paint  and  powder  and  she  must  impress  upon  them  the 
value  of  privacy,  modesty  and  morality.     Few  inunigrant 
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women  know  food  varieties  and  food  values;  nor  do  they 
know  how  to  properly  prepare  a  wholesome  meal.  Conse- 
quently meager  and  monotonous  diets  are  served  alike  to 
all  members  of  the  family.  Food  selection  should  be  taught 
by  taking  groups  of  buyers  to  the  markets  while  food  prepa- 
ration should  be  taught  in  the  home  by  a  domestic  science 
educator. 

Many  foreign  women  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  methods 
of  treating  bruises,  cuts  or  sprains.  They  are  unable  to 
render  the  simplest  first  aid  to  their  children.  They  do 
not  know  the  use  of  medicines  nor  do  they  know  the  parts 
of  the  body.  I  was  told  by  a  district  nurse  in  Los  Angeles 
of  a  case  where  a  doctor  was  attending  a  sick  Russian. 
He  had  prescribed  hot  pads  and  bandages  to  be  applied  to 
the  chest  of  the  patient  but  to  his  dismay  on  his  return 
he  found  heavy  poultices  across  the  stomach  of  the  sick 
man. 

Prospective  mothers  are  usually  very  ignorant  as  to  how 
to  care  for  themselves.  The  nurse  who  can  gain  entrance 
to  the  home  can  render  more  valuable  service  than  can  a 
male  physician  because  of  the  fear  of  the  latter. 

Most  immigrant  women  know  how  to  sew  a  little  but 
they  need  instruction  in  purchasing  and  in  cutting  ma- 
terials. They  must  be  taught  how  to  select  goods  which 
are  both  durable  and  attractive.  But  all  this  work  will 
be  of  but  little  avail  unless  the  newcomer  has  a  model  to 
go  by.  How  can  we  expect  an  immigrant  family  to  know 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living  and  home  life  when 
they  are  immediately  rushed  off  to  a  tenement  house  in 
the  crowded  districts  of  the  city?  They  find  there  noth- 
ing but  low  and  vicious  models.  Can  we  wonder  that  they 
copy  these  very  standards?  There  should  be  a  model 
American  home  in  every  port  of  entry  in  America.  Here 
the  immigrant,  and  especially  those  who  are  detained  for  a 
few  days,  would  get  a  correct  impression  of  an  American 
home.  She  would  learn  what  a  well-arranged  and  well- 
ordered  home  was  by  actual  contact.  And  then  there 
should  be  another  model  home  in  every  foreign  district 
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of  the  cities,  where  lessons  in  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing 
and  care  of  the  baby,  are  given  during  the  day  and  in  the 
evening.  The  power  of  example  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
education  and  development  of  the  youth  and  this  is  no 
less  true  in  the  case  of  adult  immigrants  for  they  are  in 
the  youthful  stage  of  experience  after  arriving  in  America. 

EDUCATION   OF   THE   IMMIGRANT   CHII^D 

The  following  are  some  of  the  main  assimilative  activi- 
ties of  the  public  school : 

a.  The  school  at  once  throws  the  children  of  various 
nationahties  into  mutual  relationships.  This  breaks  up 
the  standards  and  habits  of  any  one  nationahty  and  in 
order  to  progress  the  child  finds  that  he  must  adopt  a  com- 
mon way  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  means  that  he  must 
adopt  the  American  standard.  A  newcomer  to  foreign 
colonies  sees  very  soon  that  his  friends  become  partly  Amer- 
icanized, and  he  will  learn  American  customs  and  habits 
from  his  foreign  brother. 

b.  The  pubhc  school  teaches  the  children  the  Bnghsh 
language  which  enables  him  to  associate  with  Americans 
and  various  other  nationalities,  even  outside  of  the  school 
and  his  own  district. 

c.  The  schools  tend  to  break  up  hostihties  between 
nationalities.  The  teacher  prevents  hostilities  in  the  school- 
room and  this  does  away  with  strife  on  the  playgrounds. 

d.  It  teaches  American  traditions  and  the  history  of 
our  institutions  under  which  comes  a  growth  of  patriotism. 
Race  ties  are  broken  up  and  a  social  solidarity  is  secured. 

e.  The  public  schools  by  the  introduction  of  manual 
training,  not  only  give  the  child  some  idea  of  American 
industrial  methods,  but  teach  him  that  manual  work  is 
here  the  universal  rule  and  not  a  stamp  of  inferiority. 

The  child  must  be  made  to  feel  from  the  beginning  that 
he  is  learning  something  which  fits  him  for  his  new  surround- 
ings. There  must  be  an  abundance  of  pictures  and  ob- 
jects on  hand  in  order  to  hold  the  child's  attention.  Ordi- 
nary toys  serve  the  purpose  for  the  concrete  objects.  The 
teacher  will  secure  toys  representing  a  cow,  a  chicken,  a 
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hoe,  a  rake,  a  horse,  a  wagon,  cups,  saucers,  plates,  knives, 
forks;  duck,  baby,  boy,  girl,  a  broom  and  a  dustpan.  The 
children  know  the  names  of  these  objects  and  pictures  in 
their  native  tongue  and  are  very  anxious  to  learn  the  Eng- 
Hsh  word  for  the  same.  As  soon  as  the  child  knows  the 
name  of  these  objects  he  will  begin  to  form  sentences  and 
converse. 

One  of  the  early  lessons  in  the  beginning  class  is  the  re- 
plying to  the  following  questions:  What  is  your  name? 
Where  do  you  live?  Where  do  you  go  to  school?  What  is 
the  number  of  your  room?  A  full  statement  is  insisted  on 
every  time.  This  gives  the  necessary  drill  in  repeating 
the  proper  form  and  it  also  serves  as  an  exercise  in  pro- 
nunciation. The  teacher  should  frequently  repeat  in  order 
to  give  the  correct  tone  and  accent.  Commands  should 
be  given  and  children  obey  the  commands.  Since  this 
takes  considerable  time  before  all  understand,  the  teacher 
should  at  first  perform  the  act  with  the  child.  After  the 
command  is  obeyed  several  children  should  be  called  upon 
to  tell  what  they  did.  From  the  very  first  there  should 
be  plenty  of  work  in  phonetics  and  much  exercise  in  ear 
training.  The  phonetic  work  is  by  far  the  most  important 
work  in  the  beginning  class.  Children  should  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  beginning  class  after  they  have  learned  a 
few  words  of  English.  They  should  learn  a  number  of 
little  things  in  this  class  before  a  transfer  be  made.  Civics, 
geography  and  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  this  special 
class  but  only  as  secondary  subjects.  The  primary  aim 
is  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  speaking  in  the  EngUsh 
language. 

All  thru  the  elementary  grades  we  must  put  before  the 
children  the  moral  duty  they  owe  to  their  parents.  We 
must  teach  them  the  love  of  home  and  the  reverence  of 
parents.  Parents'  meetings  should  be  held  at  which  the 
parents  should  be  instructed  as  to  their  duty  toward  their 
children  and  home  as  well  as  toward  the  state  and  the 
government. 

The  children's  room  in  the  public  library  is  beginning 
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to  fill  a  need  in  the  lives  of  the  immigrant  children.  Special 
books  and  games  are  provided  which  aim  to  enfold  the  child's 
interest  in  the  book  world.  The  story-telling  hour  keeps 
the  children's  interest  centered  on  thoughts  that  are  clean 
and  wholesome.  It  also  keeps  them  off  the  street  and  away 
from  evil  companions  and  surroundings.  Settlements, 
recreation  centers,  clubs  and  other  private  agencies  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  education  and  development 
of  the  immigrant  child.  There  should  be  a  close  coopera- 
tion among  these  different  agencies  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
The  police  department  should  cooperate  with  the  schools 
in  preventing  truancy;  the  libraries  should  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  teaching  these  newcomers  the  value  of 
books;  the  street-cleaning  department  should  cooperate 
with  the  school  in  establishing  juvenile  street-cleaning 
clubs;  private  agencies  should  cooperate  with  the  schools 
in  order  to  institute  reforms  and  to  check  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  effort  which  is  aiming  toward  the  same 
end. 

Frank  B.  Lenz 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Cai^ifornia 


SOME  PHASES  OF  FIELD  WORK^ 
The  decade  just  past  has  witnest  the  rapid  growth  of 
new  ideas  in  every  branch  of  education.  While  Europe 
has  sent  us  the  Montessori  plan  and  has  influenced  us 
strongly  in  the  development  of  industrial  and  vocational 
training  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  we  owe, 
as  college  men,  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  insti- 
tution which  welcomes  us  today.  Here  the  thought  took 
form — ^here  the  ideal  of  cooperative  training  in  higher 
education  attained  its  first  realization.  Hence  we  are 
honored  in  meeting  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Cooperation  as  broadly  defined  from  the  educational 
standpoint  seems  to  me  to  mean  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  extra-mural  association  with  helpfulness  as  its  aim — 
the  elimination  of  the  old  barrier  between  town  and  gown — 
the  democratization  of  educational  facilities  and  equip- 
ment— the  infusion  of  the  blood  of  modern  life  into  the 
withering  body  of  abstract  pedagogy.  In  exacter  phrasing 
it  represents  those  points  of  vital  contact  which  exist 
between  certain  college  departments  and  non-academic 
agencies.     Such  cooperation  may  be  divided  into  two  fields: 

1.  Extra-mural  association;  the  non-academic  agency  is 
used  as  a  training  place  for  the  student. 

2.  Intra-mural  association;  the  facilities  of  the  uni- 
versity are  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  larger  subjects  thus  outlined  have  so  often  been 
discust  in  a  general  way  that  little  could  be  added  to  the 
breadth  of  their  treatment.  It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion  to  attempt  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  one  phase  of  cooperation  in  education,  namely,  field 
work.     By  field   work   I   mean   the   activities   of   students 

^  Address  before  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities  at  Cincinnati, 
November  17,  1915. 
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sent  out  by  a  university  department  to  get  experience 
in  the  actual  doing  of  some  piece  of  extra-mural  work. 
I  say  "doing,"  for  I  do  not  include  under  this  term  visits 
of  inspection  or  observation  which  bear  much  the  same 
relation  to  real  field  work  as  does  the  reading  of  a  text- 
book to  laboratory  practise.  Field  work  is  the  essential 
element  of  the  modern  educational  doctrine  of  learning 
by  doing — a  doctrine  which  the  majority  of  our  colleges 
still  unfortunately  hesitate  to  incorporate  in  their  educa- 
tional creed.  For  this  hesitation  there  are  doubtless 
several  excellent  reasons.  The  greatest  of  these  is  lack 
of  opportunity.  The  chance  for  field  work  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished for  the  college  in  a  small  community,  and  only  some 
125  of  our  500  institutions  of  higher  education  are  situated 
in  cities  of  75,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Of  this  125,  possibly 
not  more  than  one-half  are  carrying  on  field  work  in  even 
a  single  department.  Either  there  is  a  lack  of  knowing 
just  how  to  attempt  the  new  plan  of  training,  or  considera- 
tion for  religious  system  or  traditional  method  forbids. 
It  is  significant,  however,  for  the  value  of  field  work  that 
its  governing  principles  have  been  most  extensively  de- 
veloped and  applied  by  our  greatest  universities  in  our 
largest  cities. 

The  traditions  of  education  recognize  three  main  factors 
in  the  formal  training  of  the  student;  the  recitation,  the 
lecture  and  the  laboratory.  The  quiz,  the  conference, 
the  demonstration  and  the  examination,  are  only  variants 
or  tests  of  these  three  basic  methods.  The  science  of 
teaching  has  reduced  them  to  an  exact  status.  We  may 
refer  at  any  time  to  a  multitude  of  books  on  pedagogy 
which  will  inform  us  as  to  the  value  or  worthlessness  of 
the  many  theories  which  have  grown  up  about  them. 
Psychology  has  lent  its  aid  in  standardizing  methods  of 
procedure — great  normal  schools,  daily  increasing  in  number, 
are  introducing  the  same  rigid  training  for  teaching  as  for 
the  other  professions — state  laws  for  granting  certificates 
to  teachers  are  yearly  growing  stricter,  yet  none  of  these 
agencies  seems  to  have  recognized  the  value  of  the  newest 
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factor  in  education — namely,  field  work.  Few  measures 
have  been  taken  to  insure  its  standardization  in  method 
or  its  efficiency  in  execution.  The  subject  has  apparently 
rarely  even  been  seriously  studied  in  the  light  of  the  various 
experiences  of  those  who  employ  it.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious:  first,  the  comparative  infrequency  of  its  use 
as  an  educational  means;  second,  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  such 
institutions  have  always  been  far  behind  the  secondary 
and  elementary  schools  in  emphasizing  formal  training 
as  a  requisite  for  teaching. 

In  this  short  paper  I  should  not  'presume  to  indicate 
anything  more  than  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
a  theory  of  field  work,  altho  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
activities  of  this  sort  have  progrest  far  enough  to  merit 
a  fuller  treatment  and  an  attempt  at  standardization  of 
methods.  In  connection  with  another  work  I  have  gathered 
information  during  the  past  months  regarding  the  various 
means  employed  in  a  number  of  leading  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  conducting  field  work.  Certainly  no  claim 
is  made  for  completeness  in  material  nor  for  originaUty 
in  presentation.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  ex- 
amine without  much  comment  the  conduct  of  field  work 
in  a  few  typical  institutions.  The  number  of  depart- 
ments which  may  offer  field  work  is  naturally  considerably 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  offered.  Its  most 
successful  application  has  been  in  medicine,  engineering, 
social  science,  political  science,  economics  and  teaching. 
In  the  last  named  only  do  there  seem  to  be  definite  "rules 
of  the  game."  The  others  are  still  largely  dictated  by  the 
personal  methods  of  the  supervising  authorities. 

Certain  standards  of  comparison  may  be  laid  down  as 
basic  and  applied  to  all  forms  of  field  work.  Such  are: 
methods  of  supervision,  means  for  testing  results,  and 
plan  of  accrediting.  Other  important  factors  are:  the 
assignment  of  work,  coordination  of  theory  and  practise, 
remuneration  for  field  workers  and  practical  usefulness 
of  the  work.     Field  work  in  medicine,  i.  e.,  hospital  training, 
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has  become  so  integral  a  part  of  medical  education  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  factor.  While 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  practise  of  different 
medical  schools,  yet  the  problem  in  this  department  has 
had  the  experience  of  many  more  years  for  its  solution 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  training  and  hence  the  coordina- 
tion stands  on  a  firm  basis.  Quite  different  is  the  situation 
in  the  realm  of  the  social  sciences.  We  are  but  gradually 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  man's  mental  and  moral  side 
needs  as  careful  attention  as  his  physical  being — an  awaken- 
[ing  well  proved  by  the  estabhshment  of  such  types  as  the 
psychological  clinic  and  the  school  for  social  workers. 
The  crowded  conditions  of  our  larger  cities  have  pointed 
out  clearly  to  local  universities  the  opportunity  for  co- 
operation. Hence  the  activity  in  offering  courses  in  prac- 
tical sociology  with  field  work  for  the  students. 

Pittsburgh  shows  the  rather  unusual  sight  of  a  woman's 
college,  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  engaged 
in  field  work  in  social  service.  Particularly  significant 
is  the  following  quotation  from  the  bulletin  descriptive 
of  this  work:  "On  the  part  of  the  college  woman  also 
there  is  a  demand  for  training  for  such  work.  She  is  no 
longer  content  to  spend  years  in  study  merely  for  cultural 
satisfaction;  she  is  eager  to  make  her  education  count  for 
general  good."  Here  practical  field  work  has  been  done 
in  the  following  agencies:  Associated  Charities,  Carnegie 
Library,  Home  Library  Clubs,  Child  Labor  Association, 
Juvenile  Court,  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Kingsley  House, 
Soho  Settlement,  Vocation  Bureau,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  During  the  first  year  of  the  two-year 
course  the  student's  work  is  confined  to  classroom  and 
visits  of  observation.  During  the  second  year  "the  student 
goes  to  a  philanthropic  agency  and  does  practical  work 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  Pittsburgh's  experienced 
social  workers."  On  completion  of  the  Social  Service 
Course  a  certificate  is  given  showing  amount  of  reading, 
actual  practise  or  field  work,  study  of  related  subjects  and 
subject  of  thesis  which  must  be  based  on  actual  field  work. 
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At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  psychological 
laboratory  offers  field  work  to  its  students  by  bringing  the 
material  directly  to  them  in  the  form  of  backward  children, 
the  entire  supervision  here  resting  with  the  university. 
The  sociological  field  work  at  the  same  institution  is  carried 
on  with  personal  conference  as  the  coordinating  element. 
No  class  work  is  given  in  this  particular  course,  but  sociology 
is  a  prerequisite.  At  Morehouse  College,  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  negroes  in  Atlanta,  the  con- 
necting link  is  found  in  the  teacher  of  political  and  social 
sciences  who  is  also  one  of  the  probation  officers  for  the 
city.  There  is,  besides,  a  chartered  organization  known 
as  the  Neighborhood  Union  which  gives  its  attention 
wholly  to  girls  and  women.  This  is  directly  connected 
with  the  school  and  operates  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  broadly  developed  plans  of  sociological 
field  work  is  found  at  Harvard  under  the  department  of 
social  ethics.  I  quote  from  a  recent  letter  from  Professor 
James  Ford: 

"Field  work  in  this  course  has  been  undertaken  in  various 
forms.  For  example,  in  my  class  of  last  year  six  members 
made  a  thoro  housing  survey  of  several  blocks  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  Each  man  visited  all  the  apartments  within 
the  blocks  in  his  assigned  section  and  filled  out  cards  for 
each  house  and  apartment.  The  investigations  were  made 
in  the  company  of  the  regular  municipal  sanitary  inspector 
of  the  district.  Each  student  in  the  course  of  the  term 
was  assigned  to  several  districts  and  thus  to  several  inspec- 
tors. The  students  were  made  to  summarize  the  findings 
of  their  investigations  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  to- 
gether with  comparative  statistical  tables  and  maps  of 
their  districts.  The  findings  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  municipal  health  department  and  were  also  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  municipal  city  planning  commission 
to  accompany  a  scheme  privately  projected  for  the  re- 
planning  of  one  of  the  areas  inspected. 

"Two    other    students    studied    tenement    house    fires, 
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making  their  inspections  in  company  with  municipal  and 
metropoHtan  fire  inspectors. 

''Other  students  made  maps  showing  the  distribution 
of  new  buildings  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  or  distribution 
of  three-deckers,  and  the  like,  which  have  subsequently 
been  utiHzed  by  the  Cambridge  City  Planning  Commission. 

"Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Sanitary  Commission,  I  used  about 
twenty  students  to  gather  material  either  in  the  field  or 
in  municipal  or  private  offices.  This  involved  detailed 
work  in  the  office  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Health  and 
the  City  Clerk,  also  examination  of  records  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  and  other  private 
bodies. 

"The  amount  of  supervision  required  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  the  subject  at  which  the  student  works.  I 
permit  no  housing  surveys  to  be  made  except  where  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  findings  of  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  utilized  for  the  advantage  of  the  municipality. 
Often  there  is  some  private  body  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion made  which  provides  a  certain  amount  of  supervision. 
Municipal  supervision  is,  of  course,  provided.  In  addition, 
I  require  students  to  report  to  me  at  frequent  intervals. 

"The  grade  is  given  for  this  work  precisely  as  for  other 
thesis  work  within  the  department.  The  student  in  filling 
out  housing  investigation  cards  is  acquiring  material  which 
must  be  summarized  and  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  thesis 
which  is  graded  in  the  usual  manner.  Some  allowance  is 
made  in  grading  the  cards  for  neatness  and  for  accuracy  of 
the  results  obtained.  The  latter  is  checked  up  by  students. 
But  the  grade  of  the  student  for  his  research  is  determined 
primarily  by  the  report  submitted.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  are  tests  upon  prescribed  reading  and  lectures  of  the 
course,  which  are  large  factors  in  determining  the  grade  of 
the  course." 

I  have  quoted  thus  in  detail  because  several  interesting 
points  occur:  supervision  of  field  work  is  here  exercised 
entirely  by  the  city  authorities  thru  municipal  sanitary  or 
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fire  inspectors.  The  findings  of  the  students  are  primarily 
for  practical  usefulness,  and  serve  as  information  for  various 
city  departments  and  commissions.  Frequent  reports  to 
the  professor  in  charge  are  required.  Actual  credit  is  given 
for  the  work  done,  the  grade  being  based  on  the  character 
of  the  report  submitted.  The  accuracy  of  results  is  checked 
up  by  reinvestigation.  In  addition  lectures  are  held  and 
reading  is  required,  upon  which  tests  are  given.  The  system 
thus  outlined  may  well  serve  as  a  model,  since  it  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  strict  supervision,  careful  coordina- 
tion and  useful  cooperation  with  civic  interests. 

A  somewhat  different  kind  of  field  work  is  illustrated  by 
the  activities  of  students  in  the  Settlement  House  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. The  second  annual  report  of  this  organization 
brings  out  the  following  facts: 

''The  University  Settlement  is  located  in  the  center  of 
the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  S3n:acuse,  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
densely  populated  section  of  the  city.  This  neighborhood 
presents,  on  a  modified  scale,  practically  all  of  the  elements 

of  the  slums  of  a  greater  city The  social  work  is 

under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  of  Syracuse  University.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  being  done  by  students  who  are  doing  major 
work  in  sociology  at  the  university.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  these  a  large  number  of  other  students  assist 
with  the  work." 

In  connection  with  this  Settlement  a  training  class  for 
social  workers  is  carried  on  at  the  university  in  which 
students  receive  two  hours  per  week  credit  for  the  year, 
four  hours  actual  work  per  week  in  addition  to  readings 
being  required.     No  remuneration  is  given  student  workers. 

In  the  Syracuse  plan  as  above  outlined,  the  university 
not  only  has  full  supervision  of  student  workers,  but  even 
controls  the  facilities  under  which  the  work  is  done,  thus 
differing  materially  from  the  Harvard  system.  In  both, 
however,  the  students  are  rewarded  by  college  credit. 

Different  again  is  the  plan  of  field  work  carried  out  by 
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students  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Education  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Jean  Dawson  in  the  anti-fly  campaign 
waged  in  that  city  last  summer.  These  girls  were  selected 
by  Dr.  Dawson  for  their  pecuHar  fitness  for  the  work  after 
preparation  in  courses  specifically  designed  for  this  purpose. 
While  not  legally  appointed  sanitary  inspectors  they  were 
granted  a  definite  badge  by  the  city  Department  of  PubHc 
Welfare  and  were  backed  in  every  way  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  city.  Their  work  was  to  make  a  thoro 
investigation  of  the  city  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate 
all  places  where  flies  could  breed,  reporting  to  the  proper 
authorities  those  persons  who  failed  to  comply  with  their 
directions.  For  this  work  each  girl  received  a  remunera- 
tion of  $7.00  per  week,  but  no  credit  was  given  in  the 
normal  school  nor  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any 
effort  made  to  coordinate  this  field  work  with  any  con- 
current course  of  study.  This  plan  furnishes  a  still  further 
variant  from  those  in  use  at  Harvard  and  Syracuse. 

The  brief  survey  just  given  shows  a  variety  of  methods 
now  in  actual  use  in  the  conduct  of  field  work  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  in  one  department  only,  that  of  sociology. 
While  fairly  representative  of  methods  in  general  those 
just  detailed  are  capable  of  considerable  variation  to  meet 
the  demands  of  subject  and  surrounding  conditions.  With- 
out going  into  a  broader  field  it  is  interesting  to  summarize 
the  variations  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  of  comparison 
as  already  indicated : 

1.  Methods  of  supervision: 

(a)  By    outside    agencies    (Pittsburgh,    Harvard); 

(b)  By  the  college  department  (Pennsylvania,  Syra- 

cuse) . 

2.  Means  of  testing  results: 

(a)  By  personal  conference  (Pennsylvania) ; 
{b)  By  direct  personal  supervision  (Syracuse,  Cleve- 
land) ; 

(c)  By  reinvestigation  (Harvard) ; 

(d)  By  reports,  tests,  class  work  (Harvard,   Pitts- 
burgh) . 
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3.  Plan  of  accrediting: 

(a)  By  giving  college  credit  for  field  work  alone 

(Pennsylvania) ; 
(6)  By  giving  college  credit  for  field  work  with  class 

work  (Harvard) ; 
(c)  By  money  remuneration  with  no  college  credit 
(Cleveland). 

This  all  goes  to  show  the  utter  lack  of  any  standardiza- 
tion in  the  realm  of  field  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
such  standardization  will  never  come — ^that  it  is  not  even 
desirable  that  it  do  come.  Yet  a  conference  of  those 
under  whose  supervision  such  work  is  carried  on  would 
doubtless  serve  to  eliminate  much  of  the  wide  divergency 
in  practise  and  to  secure  the  universal  adoption  of  certain 
desirable  elements  and  the  eUmination  of  undesirable  ones. 
I  should  not,  however,  Hke  to  leave  you  today  with  the 
inference  that  all  those  attending  such  a  meeting  would 
be  professors  of  sociology.  The  scope  of  field  work,  while 
not  universal,  is  much  broader  than  the  Hmits  of  any  one 
department.  Time  forbids  details,  but  I  wish,  at  least, 
to  read  to  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  various  kinds  of  field 
work  carried  on  in  American  colleges  today.  The  following 
enumeration  is  far  from  complete  but  is  at  least  typical 
of  the  various  kinds  of  efforts  now  being  made : 

Practise  teaching  in  city  high  schools. 

Work  of  cooperative  engineering  students  in  industries 
and  city  departments. 

In  New  York  business  firms  (New  York  University) . 

Municipal  sanitary  inspection  (College  of  City  of  New 
York  and  School  for  Public  Health  Officers  conducted  by 
Harvard  and  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology). 

School  nursing  in  New  York  public  schools  and  settle- 
ments (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

Home  Economics  in  New  York  public  school  lunch  rooms 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

Cooperative  law  courses  with  practical  law-office  work 
(Georgetown  University) . 

Assistants  to  city  chemist  (Akron) .  -M 
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In  city  offices  under  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
(Akron) . 

In  addition  also  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  investi- 
gative efforts  in  the  departments  of  poHtical  science, 
economics  and  sociology. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  subject  without  a  brief 
mention  of  appreciation  of  the  constructive  suggestions 
along  the  lines  of  supervision  of  field  work  by  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  as  outlined  in  the  PreHminary 
Report  of  its  Committee  on  Practical  Training  for  Pubhc 
Service,  p.  339-352.  Equally  enlightening  are  the  remarks 
of  Professor  Jenks,  of  New  York  University,  before  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Universities  and  Public 
Service,  as  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 
The  following  statements  quoted  from  this  speech  seem 
to  define  the  essential  points  of  cooperative  field  work: 

"It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  too  great  readiness 
heretofore  for  teachers  in  all  universities  to  emphasize  the 
plan  of  inspection  too  much,  and  actual  work  too  little. 
Moreover,  this  looking  things  over  does  not  give  real  train- 
ing to  students.  Also,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  always 
a  scientific  background  for  all  the  practical  work  done. 
Especially  is  this  true,  if  we  are  giving  training  to  our 
graduate  students  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to  occupy 
later  high  places  in  the  city  administration.  There  is 
much  danger  of  helter  skelter  practise  and  not  enough 
thoro  training  and  supervision." 

The  key-note  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  a  warning 
against  lower  standards  in  field  work  than  in  laboratory, 
lecture  or  recitation.  To  my  own  mind  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  field  work  seems  the  most  vital 
question  with  which  this  assemblage  and  its  successors 
will  have  to  deal. 

Parke  R.  Kolbe 

Thb  Municipal  University, 
Akron.  Ohio 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    MODERN    LANGUAGES    IN 
EUROPEAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Having  been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  modern  language  teaching  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  I  spent  eight  weeks  (from  May  25  to  July 
18)  in  visiting  English,  French  and  German  schools. 
In  order  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  limited  time, 
I  familiarized  myself,  before  sailing,  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school  systems  of  those  countries 
by  consulting  books  and  men.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J. 
Franklin  Brown,  Mr.  J.  L.  Kandell  (Carnegie  Foundation), 
Professor  F.  E.  Farrington  and  Professor  Bagster-Collins 
for  valuable  information  and  good  advice.  I  also  made 
sure,  beforehand,  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  obtaining 
official  permission  to  visit  the  schools  in  those  three  coun- 
tries. Letters  from  Mr.  Philander  P.  Claxton,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  John  Finley,  the 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  from  Dr. 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  New  York  City  Superintendent,  and  Dr. 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  principal  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
opened  all  the  doors.  As  to  France,  I  might  have  found 
the  doors  closed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  services  of 
my  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  A.  George,  of  the  Wadleigh 
High  School,  who  procured  for  me,  before  I  started,  a  general 
permit  from  Monsieur  Lucien  Poincare,  the  director  of 
secondary  education  in  France ;  for  French  schools  are  prac- 
tically closed  to  visitors  during  June  and  July. 

All  in  all,  I  visited  thirty  schools  (18  for  boys,  8  for  girls, 
4  coeducational)  and  attended  79  recitations  (36  French, 
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26  German,  15  English,  i  I,atin,  i  Spanish),  besides  inter- 
viewing a  number  of  prominent  educators. 

I  did  not  confine  my  visit  to  secondary  schools,  but  in- 
formed myself  also  about  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  higher  elementary  schools  of  England  and  France, 
and,  in  the  special  commercial  schools  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. I  limited  myself,  however,  to  schools  which  were 
administered,  or  at  least  supervised,  by  pubhc  authorities, 
the  state  or  the  municipahty.  I  beg  to  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  following  report  and  suggestions: 

ENGlvAND 

Public  schools,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist 
in  England  before  1870.  Elementary  as  well  as  secondary 
instruction  was  suppHed  by  private  schools  and  rehgious 
organizations,  many  of  which  have  been  aided,  since  1833, 
by  special  money  grants  from  the  state  or  the  community. 
Since  1870,  the  public  schools,  known  as  Board  Schools, 
have  been  furnishing  elementary  education  for  the  finan- 
cially poorer  element  of  the  people.  In  London  there  are 
at  present  583  London  County  Council  elementary  schools 
with  accommodations  for  593,000  children,  while  160,000 
children  attend  schools  of  a  semi-private  character  which 
receive  financial  aid  from  the  municipality  when  they  com- 
ply with  certain  requirements.  The  London  County 
Council  has  recently  (191 1)  organized  a  number  of  higher 
elementary  schools,  called  Central  Schools,  with  a  four 
years'  course  of  study,  in  order  to  provide  generalized  vo- 
cational preparation  for  children  who  are  able  to  stay  in 
school  after  they  are  15  years  old. 

The  pupils  of  these  Central  Schools  are  selected  from  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  by  an  examination.  Educa- 
tion in  the  Central  Schools,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  free  and  financial  assistance  is  given 
to  promising  pupils  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  school 
after  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Central  Schools  have  either 
a  commercial  or  an  industrial  tendency  and  their  curriculum 
is  designed  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  possible  equipment 
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for  entering  the  industrial  or  commercial  world.  These 
schools  combine,  it  seems  to  me,  the  best  features  of  the 
French  ecole  616mentaire  superieure  and  the  German  con- 
tinuation school. 

Modern  languages,  that  is  to  say  French  and  German, 
are  taught  only  in  Central  Schools  with  a  commercial  ten- 
dency, French  being  the  favorite  language.  The  object  of 
this  language  teaching  is  entirely  practical.  The  aim  of 
instruction,  therefore,  is  to  impart  to  the  pupils  a  certain, 
amount  of  French  and  German  which  they  may  use  in  con- 
versation and  correspondence  and  which  will  enable  them 
to  read  comparatively  easy  texts. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  standard  of  modem 
language  instruction  in  the  two  Central  Schools  I  visited. 
In  the  Thomas  Street  Central  School  for  girls  (London) 
they  have  a  four  years'  course  in  French  in  which  the  pupils 
progress  sufficiently  to  read  L'Abbe  Const  an  tin,  tho  they 
have  only  two  recitations  of  50  minutes  each  during  the  week. 
German  is  taught,  in  this  school,  during  the  last  two  years- 
of  the  course. 

The  first-year  class  which  had  studied  German  for  just 
five  weeks  was  preparing  a  new  lesson.  The  teacher  read 
the  sentences  (page  6,  Dent's  New  First  German  Book), 
while  the  pupils  pointed  out  in  a  picture  {Der  Fruehling) 
the  objects  and  persons  mentioned.  Then  the  teacher 
questioned  the  pupils,  in  German,  and  after  the  text  had 
been  read  again  by  the  class  and  by  individual  pupils,  the 
students  were  encouraged  to  ask  questions  of  their  fellow 
pupils. 

The  second-year  German  class  had  a  reading  lesson. 
{Der  Goldene  Vogel)  which  was  carried  on  almost  entirely 
in  German.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  six  girls  per- 
formed, for  my  special  benefit,  a  playlet:  Der  Besuch.. 
Their  pronunciation  was  perfect  owing  to  a  thoro  training^ 
in  sounds  by  the  use  of  Victor's  Lauttafel  and  Ranch's, 
charts. 

The  teaching  of  French  was  equally  excellent  in  the  Ash- 
burnham   Central  School   (coeducational)   where  they  lay 
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special  stress  on  phonetics  using  not  only  sound  charts 
but  also,  for  some  months,  phonetic  transcription.  The 
prevailing  method  of  instruction,  for  the  first  two  years  at 
least,  closely  resembles  the  direct  method,  but  in  the  more 
advanced  classes  the  teachers  use  EngHsh  freely  in  ex- 
plaining points  of  grammar.  Translation  from  EngHsh 
into  French  (or  German),  and  vice  versa,  is  also  practised. 

Tho  most  of  the  language  teachers  in  these  Central 
Schools  are  not  speciaHsts — for  they  teach  other  subjects 
also — ^they  all  seem  to  have  a  good  command  of  the  spoken 
language.  I  am  told  that  most  of  these  teachers  are  in 
the  habit  of  spending  their  vacations  abroad,  either  in  France 
or  in  Germany. 

When  in  1904  the  I^ondon  County  Council  became  the 
local  authority  responsible  for  all  grades  of  education, 
there  were  in  London  88  secondary  schools  which  were 
conducted  not  merely  for  private  profit  and  which  were 
recognized  as  eflScient  by  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Such  schools,  if  their  income  from  endowments  or  fees 
was  not  sufficient  for  their  needs,  were  given  money  grants. 
To  be  recognized  as  a  secondary  school  by  the  National 
Board,  a  school  must  offer  a  progressive  course  of  general 
education  of  a  kind  and  an  amount  suitable  for  pupils  of 
ages  ranging  from  11  to  17,  at  least.  To  provide  the  means 
of  secondary  education  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes, 
the  London  County  Council  had,  in  the  past,  granted  scholar- 
ships to  selected  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  which 
entitled  the  holder  to  free  education  in  the  existing  secon- 
dary schools. 

Since  1904  the  Council  has  organized  22  secondary  schools 
under  its  own  management.  While  the  secondary  schools 
are  pay-schools,  a  number  of  selected  elementary  pupils 
of  eleven  years  of  age  are  admitted  as  scholarship  pupils. 

Most  of  the  London  secondary  schools  combine  two  or 
more  courses  (classical,  modern,  scientific,  commercial) 
in  their  curriculum,  and  all  of  them  pay  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  French  is  the 
favorite  language  and  is  studied  in   most  schools  for  six 
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years — in  some  schools  even  for  8  years — while  German  is 
usually  the  second  modern  language  and  is  studied  for 
four  years. 

The  object  of  modem  language  study  in  these  secondary 
schools  is  not  primarily  to  acquire  a  command  of  the  spoken 
language,  but  to  train  the  intellect  and  to  enrich  the  mind 
of  the  student  by  introducing  him  to  the  literature  of  France 
and  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  prevailing  method  of  language  teaching 
in  these  secondary  schools.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  pro- 
gressive and  have  an  excellent  command  of  the  language 
they  teach.  They  follow  a  compromise  method  and  en- 
deavor to  enliven  their  instruction  by  using  the  foreign 
tongue  as  the  language  of  the  classroom  in  giving  directions 
and  in  connection  with  the  reading.  Translation  is  freely 
practised  and  special  stress  is  laid,  in  the  higher  forms, 
upon  translation  into  the  foreign  languages,  since  it  is  an 
important  requirement  in  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

The  National  Board  of  Education  has  published  Mem- 
oranda on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Secondary 
Schools  which  are  an  excellent  compendium  of  points  on 
method  and  which  contain,  in  an  appendix,  the  schemes  of 
modern  language  work  adopted  in  some  selected  schools 
combined  with  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  employed. 

I  visited,  in  all,  eight  secondary  schools  in  and  about 
London,  and  three  of  them  were  among  these  selected 
schools.  All  the  schools  I  visited  had  four  excellent  fea- 
tures: (i)  they  laid  stress  on  a  good  pronunciation  and  used 
sound-charts;  (2)  the  work  was  properly  graded;  (3)  the 
teachers  had  a  good  command  of  the  foreign  language; 
and  (4)  the  classes  were  small,  from  10  to  25  pupils. 

The  London  County  Secondary  School,  Halloway,  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  a  good  secondary  board  school. 
It  offers  a  six  years'  course  in  French  and  a  four  years' 
course  in  German.  For  two  years  the  main  books  used 
are  Rippmann's  First  and  second  year  French.  In  the  third 
year  the  class  is  given  easy  connected  texts  and  the  elements 
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of  French  grammar  are  systematically  studied.  In  the 
fourth  year  Bruce's  Grammaire  Frangaise  is  used  as  a  text- 
book and  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  provides  easy  reading  matter. 
In  the  fifth  year  the  pupils  begin  to  translate  from  EngHsh 
into  French;  they  practise  free  composition  and  read 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Seiglidre.  In  the  sixth  year  they  con- 
tinue the  study  of  Bruce's  Grammaire,  they  translate  difficult 
EngHsh  into  French,  and  read  UAvare  and  Contes  Choisis 
de  Balzac.  Other  texts  are  used  for  rapid  reading.  All 
thru  the  course  special  attention  is  given  to  phonetics. 

In  the  four  years'  German  course  the  progress  is  very 
gradual.  During  the  first  two  years  Rippmann's  First 
book  in  German  and  First  German  reader  together  with  Guer- 
ber's  Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen  are  the  books  used.  In 
the  third  year  the  class  begins  the  systematic  study  of 
grammar  from  a  book  written  in  German  (Kramer)  and  they 
read  Germelshausen  and  Krambambuli.  At  this  time  they 
translate  EngHsh  prose  into  German.  In  the  fourth 
year  grammar  and  translation  are  continued,  and  much  time 
is  given  to  reproduction  and  free  composition.  The  choice 
of  texts  is  determined  by  the  college  entrance  examination 
requirements,  but  nothing  more  difficult  than  the  Frei- 
herrn  von  Gemperlein  is  attempted.  Occasionally  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  read  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Don  Carlos. 

In  a  fourth-year  German  class  in  this  school  (for  boys) 
I  observed  the  excellent  teaching  of  Miss  Goddard,  the 
head  teacher  of  the  department.  To  give  the  pupils  practise 
in  the  reproduction  of  a  text  read  aloud  to  them,  the  teacher 
read  a  story:  Bluechers  Leben.  The  pupils  repeated  it 
sentence  for  sentence.  Then  the  story  was  reviewed  by 
means  of  questions  and  answers.  New  words  and  phrases 
were  explained  in  German  or  English  and  were  entered  in 
a  note  book.  The  story  was  once  more  read  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  class  wrote  as  much  of  it  as  they  could  remember; 
some  pupils  succeeded  in  reproducing  it  almost  verbatim. 

In  the  same  school  I  saw  some  excellent  work  in  fourth- 
year  French,  in  a  reading  class  conducted  entirely  in  French. 
Mr.   Anthony,   the  teacher,   came  from  the   Perse  School 
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in  Cambridge,  which  is  famous  for  its  work  in  the  direct 
method  of  teaching  languages.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
while  visiting  the  Perse  School,  to  attend  the  classes  of 
both  Mr.  von  Glehn  and  Monsieur  Chouville  who  are 
among  the  leading  direct  methodists.  They  undoubtedly 
make  a  success  of  the  method  at  the  Perse  school;  but 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  whom  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve and  to  interview  prefer  a  compromise,  a  middle  method, 
and  advocate  the  use  of  grammars  which  combine  reading, 
oral  practise,  grammatical  drill  and  translation  exercises, 
such  as  Otto  Siepman's  German  and  French  books.  An 
excellent  book  on  the  direct  method,  the  best  in  existence 
for  beginners  in  secondary  schools,  is  Ungoed's :  A  first  book 
in  German,  which  the  author,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  uses  with  great  success  in  the  Acton  County  Grammar 
School,  just  outside  of  London. 

I  can  not  omit  to  mention  that,  while  visiting  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  I  found  in  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  the 
Montessori  idea,  of  utilizing  the  play-instinct  of  children, 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  French.  It  worked  admirably 
with  boys  less  than  12  years  old,  but  became  a  caricature 
when  they  reached  15  years  of  age. 

While  I  was  in  London  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Professor  John  Adams,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Mr. 
Haywood,  divisional  inspector  to  the  London  County 
Council,  Professor  Walter  Rippmann,  the  great  advocate 
of  phonetics,  Mr.  Claudesley  Brereton,  inspector  of  modem 
languages  in  the  London  Board  Schools,  and  Dr.  Karl 
Breul  of  Cambridge.  It  is  largely  owing  to  their  kindness 
in  giving  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  that  I  gained 
a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  modern 
language  instruction  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London. 

FRANCE 

In  England  the  headmasters  of  the  Board  Schools  have 
a  great  deal  of  liberty  in  planning  the  curriculums  of  their 
schools,  and  the  teachers  of  languages  are  free  to  choose 
the  methods  best  suited  to  their  aims,  and  the  inspectors, 
too,  are  liberal  in  their  views  regarding  methods  of  teaching. 
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In  France,  instruction  in  all  the  public  schools  is  abso- 
lutely and  definitely  organized  by  the  central  educational 
authority  of  the  state.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  what  is 
to  be  taught  and  how  it  is  to  be  taught,  for  there  are  ''plans 
d'etudes,"  and  ''instructions"  which  describe  and  prescribe 
in  detail  the  subject  matter  and  the  method.  Regarding 
modern  language  teaching,  in  particular,  the  "plans" 
and  "programmes"  and  "instructions"  are  very  minute  and 
explicit;  in  fact  twenty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  direct  method,  evolved  in  Germany  after  Victor  had 
started  the  reform  movement  in  1882,  was  in  1902  officially 
adopted  in  France  by  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  For  the  further  enlightenment  of  teachers, 
additional  instruction  was  given  in  1908,  and  the  general 
inspectors,  J.  Firmery  and  E.  Hovelaque,  explained  the 
direct  method  and  its  application  in  three  lectures,  held 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

The  object  of  modern  language  teaching  is  defined  as: 
"/a  possession  effective  de  la  langue,"  the  acquisition  of  the 
language  and  the  power  to  use  it  in  speaking,  reading  and 
writing. 

On  the  basis  of  the  official  "instructions"  a  number  of 
books  have  been  written  following  the  direct  method,  which 
are  in  their  way  most  excellent,  especially  those  by  Schweit- 
zer and  Simonot,  the  pioneers  in  this  field.  The  use  of 
French  in  teaching  a  foreign  language  is  not  recommended 
in  these  books  and  there  are  many  teachers  who  use  only 
the  direct  method.  The  "instructions,"  however,  allow 
translation  from  the  foreign  tongue  into  French  (version) 
and  vice  versa  (th^me)  as  a  means  of  practising  the  acquired 
language  rather  than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  it. 

When  I  visited  schools  in  Boulogne,  Amiens,  Paris  and 
Nancy,  I  was  especially  imprest  by  the  fact  that,  altho  the 
teachers  seemed  to  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
language  they  were  teaching,  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupils 
was  uniformly  poor.  The  reason  apparently  was  that 
pronunciation  was  taught  by  imitation,  and  that  no  sound 
charts  were  used. 
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In  the  secondary  schools  for  boys  (college ;  lyc^e)  in  which 
the  subjects  are  grouped  together  into  various  courses, 
a  pupil  who  continues  his  work  for  seven  years,  until  he  is 
17  or  18  years  of  age,  may  pursue  the  study  of  the  first 
modern  foreign  language  for  six  years  with  four  one-hour 
recitations  a  week — a  seventh  year  with  two  recitations  is 
optional — and  may  take  up  a  second  language  for  two  years. 
The  reading  books  are  well  graded  and  contain  a  wealth 
of  well-chosen  selections  about  the  country,  life,  habits, 
history  and  literature  of  the  foreign  people.  They  are  used 
even  in  the  highest  forms.  Complete  German  texts  are 
seldom  read;  the  teachers  prefer  extracts,  altho  in  English 
they  use  complete  texts  from  the  third  year  on.  According 
to  the  "instructions"  the  six  years  of  study  are  divided  into 
three  periods  of  two  years  each:  in  the  first  period  the  ear 
and  tongue  are  to  be  trained  and  the  pupils  are  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  speak  the  language  in  a  simple  fashion;  the 
second  period  is  mainly  devoted  to  reading  and  in  the  third 
period  writing  and  the  study  of  "realia''  are  especially  em- 
phasized. 

The  plan  looks  very  well  on  paper  and  is  occasionally 
carried  out  successfully  by  gifted  and  enthusiastic  teachers, 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  able  to  give  their  pupils  anything  but  a  very  moderate 
''possession  effective  de  la  langue."  The  pupils  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  did  use  the  language  with  a  certain  readiness 
within  rather  too  narrow  limits.  The  younger  pupils 
showed  comparatively  greater  progress  than  the  advanced 
ones,  who  seemed  rather  unresponsive.  Many  French 
teachers  fret  under  the  Hmitations  imposed  upon  their 
teaching  by  the  "instructions"  and  look  with  longing  eyes 
at  their  colleagues  across  the  Rhine  who  are  much  more 
free  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  choosing  their  methods 
and  devices.  Some  prominent  teachers  like  A.  Pinloche 
and  Paul  Rogues  have  voiced  the  sentiment  of  many  of 
their  more  obscure  associates.  Pinloche's  La  Nouville 
Pedagogic  des  Langues  Vivant^s  and  Paul  Rogues'  Les 
langues  vivantes  dans  les  lyc^es  allemands  (Revue  Universitaire, 
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15  Mai,  1914)  are  protests  against  a  method  which,  when 
carried  to  an  extreme,  defeats  its  own  ends.  In  practise, 
many  teachers  disregard  the  "instructions"  without  com- 
punction, and  use  the  mother  tongue  whenever  they  see  fit. 
At  least  they  did  in  my  presence.  Of  course,  when  the 
inspector  is  there  they  confine  themselves  to  the  pure  direct 
method,  as  I  saw  when  I  accompanied,  at  the  lycee  at 
Amiens,  the  general  inspector  Monsieur  B.  Hovelaque  on 
his  tour  of  inspection  of  the  lyc^e. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  results  are  as  good  as  can  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  teachers. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  six  years'  course  are  spent  in 
teaching  the  elements  of  grammar  in  an  inductive  way; 
connected  sentences  or  short  connected  texts  furnish 
the  illustrations  for  points  of  grammar.  Written  exercises, 
in  the  foreign  language,  are  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
lesson.  Other  exercises  and  outlines  and  hints  for  composi- 
tion {exercises  de  redaction)  are  given  in  supplementary 
booklets.  In  the  second  and  third  periods,  that  is  to  say 
during  the  last  four  years,  especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  reading  of  realia  and  of  extracts  from  the  classics  and 
from  modern  writers.  The  texts  are  explained  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  conversation  and  for 
oral  and  written  reproductions.  Occasionally,  the  teacher 
introduces  grammatical  exercises.  Special  stress  is  laid 
upon  word  formation  in  order  to  insure  the  acquisition  of 
an  extensive  vocabulary. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  excellent  work  of 
this  sort  at  the  College  Chaptal  (Paris)  in  a  fourth-year 
German  class  composed  of  boys,  sixteen  years  old,  and 
taught  by  Professor  Schweitzer,  Junior.  They  were  pre- 
paring a  reading  lesson.  Not  a  word  of  French  was  spoken ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  full  meaning  of  certain  words 
and  phrases  was  not  brought  out,  even  by  the  use  of  syn- 
onyms and  by  paraphrasing. 

A  reading  lesson  (English)  which  I  attended  at  the  Lycee 
Fenelon,  a  secondary  school  for  girls,  was  more  to  my  liking. 
First,  a  summary  of  the  last  lesson  was  given  in  Knglish. 
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Then  the  pupils  read  passages  of  unprepared  text,  explained 
(in  English)  the  contents  of  what  they  had  read  and  trans- 
lated all  or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  Finally  the  teacher,  Miss 
Brunei,  dictated  idioms  and  groups  of  words  which  the 
pupils  wrote  down  in  neatly  arranged  blankbooks. 

In  one  of  the  great  lycees  in  Paris  a  class  of  boys,  i6  and 
17  years  of  age,  did  not  show  such  progress  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  pupils  who  had  been  studying  German 
for  six  years.  Goethe's  life  was  the  subject  of  the  recita- 
tion. The  necessary  data  had  been  given  by  the  teacher 
the  day  before  and  the  students  had  been  told  to  prepare 
the  story  of  Goethe's  life.  The  boys  answered  the  teacher's 
questions  almost  entirely  in  short,  detached  sentences, 
not  always  precise  and  correct,  and  they  made  no  attempt 
to  form  connected,  complex  sentences. 

By  far  the  best  work  which  I  saw  in  France  was  at  the 
ficole  Arago  in  Paris,  one  of  the  ecoles  primaires  sup^rieures 
for  boys.  These  schools  correspond  roughly  to  the  English 
Central  Schools.  The  pupils  enter,  by  a  competitive  ex- 
amination, from  the  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  eleven 
and  receive,  for  four  or  five  years,  a  good  commercial  and 
industrial  training.  Tuition  in  these  schools,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary elementary  schools,  is  free,  but  in  the  secondary  schools 
a  fee  is  charged,  altho  here,  too,  poor  students  are  admitted 
as  "boursiers"  if  they  pass  a  competitive  examination. 

The  pupils  in  these  higher  elementary  schools  must  make 
a  good  record  in  order  to  remain.  They  are  ambitious  and 
industrious  and,  therefore,  are  excellent  material  for  a 
skilful  teacher  like  Professor  ly.  Marchand  of  the  Rcole 
Arago.  Professor  Marchand,  for  my  special  benefit,  called 
together  a  class  on  a  school  holiday.  The  boys,  who  were 
about  12  years  old,  had  had  just  one  year  of  German  and 
had  studied  from  a  Lehrhuck  written  and  illustrated  by  Pro- 
fessor Marchand,  an  advocate  of  the  direct  method.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  so  simple  and  natural  and  the 
illustrations  are  so  clear,  that  the  meaning  of  new  words 
can  easily  be  guessed  by  the  students.  The  Arbeiterviertel 
of  a  Grosstadt  was  described  by  a  pupil  who  had  the  picture 
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before  his  eyes  and  his  hand  on  the  text.  A  lively  conversa- 
tion ensued,  and  I  was  drawn  into  it  by  one  of  the  students 
who  questioned  me  about  New  York.  Then  they  prepared 
a  new  lesson.  The  phonograph  was  started  and  it  repro- 
duced the  text  very  distinctly.  Monsieur  Marchand  makes 
extensive  use  of  it  in  teaching  both  singing  and  the  recitation 
of  poetry.  The  boys'  pronunciation  was  good  and  they 
constantly  referred  to  Victor's  Lauttafel. 

At  Nancy,  at  the  Lycee  Henry  Poincare,  I  attended  a 
session  of  the  seventh-year  class  in  German,  which  was 
made  up  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Saint  Cyr,  the  great 
military  school.  The  would-be-officers,  taught  by  Professor 
Michel,  formerly  Lector  at  Halle,  acquitted  themselves 
well  both  in  the  reading  of  Tieck's  Die  weggezauberte  Treppe 
and  in  translating  rather  difficult  French  into  German. 
The  examinations  for  Saint  Cyr  prescribe  the  thdme. 

Altho  I  could  not  help  being  favorably  imprest  by  what 
I  saw  in  the  French  schools,  I  also  felt  that  the  progress 
in  the  more  advanced  classes  was  not  what  one  might  ex- 
pect from  pupils  who  had  been  studying  a  foreign  language 
for  five  or  six  years.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  direct 
method  was  used  to  excess.  This  impression  is  borne  out 
by  what  Pinloche  says  in  Les  limites  de  la  M^thode  Directe: 
"We  have  gained  a  great  advantage;  our  pupils  have  at- 
tained a  hitherto  unknown  facihty  in  understanding  and  in 
using  the  spoken  language,  and  they  have  learned  to  Hke 
reading.  But  they  speak  and  write  with  the  same  disre- 
gard of  precision  and  correctness,  and  they  read  without 
an  appreciation  of  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  and  even 
without  a  proper  understanding  of  the  grammatical  forms. 
After  they  leave  school  they  will  soon  forget  what  their 
instructors  have  taken  such  pains  to  teach  them  for  five  or 
six  years." 

My  observations  in  France,  which  were  necessarily  rather 
limited,  were  supplemented  by  interviews  with  well-in- 
formed men  like  Professor  Boucher  (Boulogne),  Inspector 
E.  H.  Hovelaque,  Professor  Charles  Schweitzer,  the  genial 
Nestor  and  protagonist  of   the  direct  method   advocates, 
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Professor  Marchand  (ficole  Arago)  and  many  others  including 
Monsieur  G.  Brisou,  the  kindly  secretary  of  Monsieur 
Lucien  Poincar6,  director  of  secondary  education  in  France. 

GERMANY 

My  visit  to  German  schools  was  cut  short  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  However,  between  July  7  and  July  17 
I  managed  to  visit  nine  schools  in  Wiesbaden,  Heidelberg, 
Mannheim  and  Freiburg  and  to  attend  21  recitations. 

What  imprest  me  most  was  the  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested by  all  but  two  teachers  and  the  absence  of  dogmatism 
in  applying,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  the  principles  of 
the  reform  method.  No  one  followed  the  pure  direct  method 
in  his  teaching.  They  all  used  either  the  foreign  language 
or  the  mother  tongue,  as  they  saw  fit.  The  freedom  of 
the  teacher  is  the  main  reason  why  the  results  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  Germany  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  France,  England  and  elsewhere.  The  Lehrplaene 
of  the  various  states  are  copied  from  those  of  Prussia,  which 
were  inspired  by  the  late  Professor  Wilhelm  Muench,  the 
level-headed  and  broad-minded  author  of  Die  Methodik  und 
Didaktik  des  Franzoesischen  Unterrichts.  These  Lehrplaene 
(plans  of  study)  and  Lehraufgaben  (pensa),  in  the  form  in 
which  they  first  appeared  in  1901,  give  in  ten  printed  pages 
an  admirable  outline  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages, 
but  they  allow  the  widest  possible  range  to  the  individuality 
of  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  they  show  a  decidedly 
progressive  spirit. 

The  secondary  schools  in  Germany  have  a  nine  years' 
course.  The  aims  and  compass  of  modern  language  study 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  school  and  the  length 
of  the  course  in  French  or  in  English. 

In  the  Gymnasium,  where  Latin,  Greek  and  French  are 
the  foreign  languages  taught,  French  is  studied  after  the 
third  year  for  seven  years,  with  an  average  of  three  recita- 
tions a  week.  After  the  seventh  year  the  pupil  may  study 
English  for  three  years,  with  two  hours  of  class  work  a 
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week,  and  in  this  case  the  periods  of  French  during  the  last 
three  years  are  reduced  to  two  a  week.  In  the  Real- 
gymnasium  (Latin,  French,  KngHsh)  the  study  of  French 
begins  in  the  third  year  and  continues  for  seven  years  with 
an  average  of  a  httle  more  than  four  recitations  a  week, 
while  English  is  studied  during  the  last  six  years  with  three 
recitations  a  week. 

In  the  Reformrealgymnasium,  French  is  started  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course  and  continued  for  nine  years  with 
3V3  recitations  a  week.  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  year. 
The  four  highest  forms  study  Enghsh,  in  which  they  have 
four  recitations  a  week. 

In  the  Oberredlschule,  French  and  Enghsh  are  the  foreign 
languages  taught.  In  this  school  French  (nine  years, 
five  and  one-fourth  recitations  a  week)  takes  the  place  of 
Latin  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  and  cultural  training. 
English  is  taught  for  six  years,  with  four  recitations  a  week. 

Pupils  may  enter  these  schools  at  the  age  of  nine  and  may 
graduate  when  18,  but  the  average  age  is  from  10  to  19V2. 
In  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  there  is  a  seven-year  course 
in  French  and  a  four-year  course  in  English.  In  schools  with 
Seminarklassen  (training  department)  the  course  in  French 
lasts  for  ten  years  and  that  in  English  for  seven  years. 

According  to  the  Lehrplaene  the  general  aim  of  the  teach- 
ing of  French  is :  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  important 
Hterary  works  of  the  last  three  centuries;  an  insight  into 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  French  people,  and  a  certain  facility 
in  the  spoken  and  written  language. 

In  English^  the  aim  is  stated  to  be  the  understanding  of 
the  most  important  literary  works  since  Shakespeare  and 
a  facility  in  writing  and  in  speaking  the  language. 

The  work  to  be  done,  in  French  and  Enghsh,  is  outlined 
in  clear,  precise  language;  it  leads  in  the  highest  grades 
to  the  linguistic  and  literary  appreciation  of  the  classics 
and  to  the  writing  of  essays  in  the  foreign  tongue.  The 
"methodischen  Bemerkungen'  which  follow  the  general  di- 
rections given  in  the  Lehrplaene  are  of  extraordinary  interest. 
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Good  pronunciation  is  emphasized  in  all  the  grades, 
altho  it  is  left  to  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  whether 
he  will  use  a  Lauttafel  or  whether  he  will  rely  solely  upon 
imitation.  Most  of  the  schools  I  visited  use  Lauttafeln, 
but  imitation  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  in  the  Heidelberg 
Gymnasium  and  in  the  girls'  secondary  school  in  Freiburg. 
Practise  in  speaking,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
reading,  but  also  by  means  of  conversation  on  the  topics 
of  every-day  life  is  recommended;  in  fact,  a  part  of  every 
lesson  should  be  devoted  to  it.  The  use  of  pictures,  maps 
and  other  helpful  apparatus  is  suggested.  An  extensive 
vocabulary  and  useful  idioms  can  be  acquired  in  connec- 
tion   with    reading    lessons    and    conversational    exercises. 

Reading  (Lectuere)  is  the  basis  of  instruction.  Texts 
in  the  more  advanced  grades  should  be  chosen  not  merely 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  also  as  a  means  of  giving 
the  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  life  and  the  civilization 
of  the  foreign  people.  The  reading  lesson  in  these  higher 
grades  should  be,  in  the  main,  a  genuine  reading  lesson, 
and  not  for  grammatical  exercises.  Translation,  as  a  rule, 
follows  the  reading  of  the  text.  If,  however,  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  are  specially  qualified,  comments  in  the  foreign 
language  may  occasionally  take  the  place  of  translation, 
provided  that  the  full  meaning  of  the  text  can  be  made  clear 
by  this  process. 

Grammar,  altho  it  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  subject, 
must  not  be  neglected ;  the  pupil  must,  in  time,  gain  a  system- 
atic knowledge  of  it.  Grammatical  knowledge  of  other 
languages  is  often  a  great  help.  Grammars  written  in  the 
foreign  language  should  not  be  used.  However,  the  aim 
of  instruction  is  not  to  teach  merely  theoretical  knowledge 
about  the  foreign  language,  but  to  develop  the  ability  to  use 
this  knowledge;  '^Vielseitiges  Koennen  hat  hier  immer  als 
natuerliches  Hauptziel  zu  gelten.'' 

Tho  oral  work  should  predominate;  all  kinds  of  written 
exercises  are  recommended,  such  as:  translation  into  the 
foreign  language,  dictation,  paraphrasing  of  given  material, 
reproductions   and   free   composition.     The   pupils   of   the 
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two  highest  classes  of  the  Realgymnasium  and  the  Oher- 
realschule  have  to  write  six  rather  elaborate  compositions. 

The  teacher  is  requested  to  use  the  foreign  language  in 
conducting  the  class,  so  far  as  he  is  competent  to  do  so 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  Gruendlichkeit  und  Ernst  (thoro- 
ness  and  seriousness).  Explanations  of  difficult  and  subtle 
points  of  grammar  and  construction  should  be  given  in  the 
mother  tongue,  altho  the  foreign  language  may  be  more 
suitable  for  explanations  of  a  hterary  and  historical  kind. 

From  this  sketch  of  the  Lehrplaene  it  is  evident  that  the 
German  educational  authorities  avoid  the  mistake  of  forcing 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages  to  conform  to  an  iron-clad 
method;  but  it  is  also  plain  that  they  wish  the  teachers  to 
be  progressive  and  to  teach  the  languages  as  hving  languages 
and  in  a  vivid  manner.  And  the  vast  majority  of  the 
teachers,  I  am  told,  are  progressive.  They  are  greatly 
assisted  by  Lehrbuecher  written  by  progressive  teachers, 
books  which  allow  teachers  to  use  the  pure  direct  method 
during  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

At  the  Realgymnasium  at  Wiesbaden  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  observing  the  teaching  of  two  men  who  rank  high  among 
the  reformers,  and  who  are  part-authors  of  books  on  French 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  in  Germany. 
Professor  Diehl  taught  a  first-year  French  class,  inductively, 
the  disjunctive  and  conjunctive  forms  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  and  their  use.  He  referred  to  the  Lauttafel  con- 
tinually. Professor  Rossman  discust  Sketch  IV  (breakfast) 
in  Hausknechts  The  English  Student,  with  a  class  in  the 
fourth  month  of  the  first  year,  in  a  Hvely  and  conversational 
manner. 

In  the  Oberrealschule  am  Zietenring  in  Wiesbaden  I  had 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  see  what  excellent  results  can 
be  obtained  in  a  progressive  nine  years'  course  of  French. 
In  the  graduating  class  (9th  year),  taught  by  Oberlehrer 
Meyer,  two  boys  were  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  write 
in  French  the  contents  of  two  scenes  of  Racine's  Iphig^nie 
which  they  had  read  for  the  day's  lesson.  In  the  meantime 
other  boys  gave,  in  fairly  good  French,   an  oral  account 
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of  the  preceding  act.  The  written  work  proved  that  the 
pupils  had  learned  to  express  themselves  in  well-balanced, 
complex  sentences.  Of  course  the  work  was  not  flawless, 
but  it  did  credit  to  the  students. 

In  Director  Hoefer's  fifth-year  English  class  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  him  discussing  with  his  pupils,  in 
English,  the  difference  between  the  enmity  of  Cassius 
and  that  of  Brutus  towards  Caesar.  The  director  had 
warned  me  that  I  might  not  hear  an  English  word  spoken, 
if  I  visited  his  class. 

I  also  saw  good  work  in  English  in  a  sixth-year  class  in 
the  Wiesbaden  secondary  school  for  girls.  They  were  read- 
ing Addison's  ''Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  Westminster  Abbey.'* 
The  reading  was  followed  by  translation  and  by  discussion 
of  the  contents  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  German. 
The  young  ladies  showed  a  thoro  appreciation  of  the  subtle 
humor  of  the  text  and  did  credit  to  Dr.  Herbert,  their 
teacher,  who  had  a  perfect  command  of  the  language 
which  he  taught. 

In  a  seventh-year  French  class  in  the  Oberrealschule  in 
Heidelberg  I  saw  some  excellent  teaching  by  the  direct 
method.  The  class  read,  at  sight,  a  moderately  difiicult 
text:  Le  Bon  Billet  {Contes  de  VHeure).  All  explanations 
were  made  in  French,  new  words  were  paraphrased,  and 
the  grammatical  rules  were  given  in  French.  When  they 
came  to  the  word  "bathroom,"  the  teacher.  Professor 
Schmidt,  had  the  boys  describe  a  bathroom  to  show  that 
the  pupils  were  familiar  with  every-day  Realia. 

In  the  Freiburg  secondary  school  for  girls  I  was  able  to 
observe  to  what  extent  the  ear  of  pupils  may  be  trained 
by  mere  imitation  without  recourse  to  the  sound  chart. 
The  fifth-year  French  class  reviewed  a  dictation  exercise 
covering  two  pages  which  had  been  written  the  day  before, 
and  which  had  been  corrected  by  the  teacher.  Two  girls 
had  only  two  sHght  mistakes,  and  the  average  for  the  class 
of  26  was  six  mistakes. 

Of  course,  I  saw  also  some  examples  of  very  poor-  teach- 
ing, but  it  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
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My  somewhat  meagre  observation  of  German  schools 
was  supplemented  by  interviews  with  the  teachers  whose 
classes  I  visited.  I  also  received  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  from  Dr.  Hoefer  (Wiesbaden),  Dr.  Wittman 
(Heidelberg),  Dr.  Weber  (Mannheim),  Dr.  Erhardt  (Frei- 
burg), Professor  L.  Suetterlin  (Freiburg  University),  and 
Schulrath  Schmidt  (Muenchen). 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  sum  up  my  observations  in  the 
three  countries  I  visited  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions. 

In  comparing  the  syllabi  of  the  various  foreign  schools 
I  find  that  the  work  in  modern  languages  is  progressively 
arranged  so  that  the  pupils  are  never  asked  to  do  more 
than  can  be  expected  from  them.  They  lay  stress  on  the 
mastery  of  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge,  on  quality  rather 
than  on  quantity. 

We,  in  our  New  York  schools,  attempt  far  too  much; 
we  never  give  our  pupils  the  joy  of  possession;  we  hurry 
them  on  from  difficult  tasks  to  more  difficult  tasks  with 
the  result  that  in  the  end  they  have  acquired  neither  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  language,  a  taste  for  foreign 
literature,  nor  a  desire  to  continue  their  studies  after  they 
leave  school.  In  fact,  we  try  to  teach  them  in  one  term 
almost  as  much  as  European  schools  teach  their  pupils 
in  one  year.  I  found  that  in  English  and  German 
schools,  for  instance,  the  French  students  read  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Seiglidre  in  the  7th  year  of  the  course,  while  we  give 
it  to  our  classes  in  the  7th  or  8th  term,  that  is,  in  the  4th 
year.  Our  pupils  struggle  with  the  text,  but  I  doubt 
whether  they  enjoy  it. 

The  same  comparison  holds  good  between  the  study  of 
German  in  France  and  England  and  in  our  own  schools. 
In  Europe  the  classics  are  seldom  read  before  the  sixth 
year,  and  often  they  are  not  read  at  all,  but  we  read  "Wil- 
helm  Tell''  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  force  Gustav 
Freitag's  difficult  prose  and  Heinrich  Kleists'  diificiilt. 
but  not  poetic,  Prinz  von  Homburg  on  our  fourtli-yt'ar 
students,  instead  of  giving  them  moderately  difliciilt 
prose  and  poetry  which  they  can  really  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
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Some  years  ago  I  collected  material  for  a  paper  on  "Re- 
quirements and  Achievements"  to  be  read  before  the 
modem  language  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  amount  of  reading  which  the  various  schools 
claimed  to  do  was  appalHng  and  the  difficulty  of  the  texts 
chosen  for  the  various  classes  was  not  less  so.  Of  course 
we  are  forced  to  regulate  our  reading  according  to  the 
state  and  city  syllabi  and  have  to  consider  the  Regents' 
examinations,  so  it  is  not  entirely  our  fault  if  we  attempt 
the  impossible  and,  of  course,  fail  to  attain  it. 

It  would,  in  my  mind,  help  to  improve  conditions  if, 
in  some  way,  representatives  of  the  French  and  German 
teachers  could  confer  with  the  state  inspector  of  modem 
languages  and  with  representatives  of  the  colleges  of  the 
state,  especially  Columbia  and  Cornell,  and  come  to  some 
understanding  as  to  what  can  be  expected  from  our  high 
school  pupils.  They  might  even  suggest  a  list  of  books 
to  be  used  during  the  course. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limit  of  this  report,  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  training  and  licensing  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  London  Board  Secondary  Schools 
and  of  the  secondary  schools  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  requirements  to  which  the  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  our  New  York  City  high  schools  are  obHged  to 
conform.  This  question  of  the  training  and  hcensing  of 
modern  language  teachers  has  been  taken  up,  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  by  the  State  Association  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers.  A  brief  review  of  the  situation,  however,  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  London  Board  Secondary  Schools  secure  their  teach- 
ers of  modern  languages  by  special  interviews  and  examina- 
tions. Vacancies  are  advertised  and  candidates  fill  out 
regulation  blanks,  stating  among  other  things  their  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  they  are  afterwards  examined  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  specially  quaUfied  supervisor, 
the  headmaster  of  the  school  and  some  member  of  the  Lon- 
don City  Council  Educational  Committee.  Teachers  are 
on  probation  for  one  year,  and  their  work  is  reported  four 
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times ;  after  this  they  are  practically  permanently  ap- 
pointed. As  there  are  comparatively  few  London  secondary 
schools,  and  as  the  salaries  are  fairly  good,  the  London 
City  Council  can  secure  well-trained  and  experienced 
teachers.  They  are  all  required  to  be  able  to  use  the  for- 
eign tongue  in  their  teaching  but,  as  Mr.  Brereton  told  me, 
they  are  not  bound  to  any  particular  method  tho  they  are 
expected  to  be  progressive. 

In  New  York  City  we,  too,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  secure  teachers  of  experience;  besides,  we  have  be- 
gun to  train  graduates  of  colleges  by  instituting  the  posi- 
tion of  "teachers-in-training."  I  think,  however,  that  our 
methods  of  examining  candidates  and  of  training  teachers 
might  be  improved  in  some  respects. 

In  examining  candidates,  the  practical  test  supervised 
by  heads  of  departments  and  reported  to  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers, should  comprise  two  periods  at  least,  one  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  new  grammatical  matter  so  as  to  show 
the  candidates'  power  of  developing  a  new  subject  properly, 
and  a  second  period  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  read- 
ing lesson,  so  as  to  show  to  what  extent  the  candidates 
possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  foreign  language. 

As  to  the  teachers-in-training,  the  time  allotted  for  the 
period  of  training  seems  to  me  altogether  too  Hmited;  it 
should  be  extended  to  at  least  one  year  if  not  to  three  terms. 
During  the  first  term,  the  teacher-in-training  might  teach 
for  one  period  a  day  and  observe  for  at  least  three  periods 
classes  of  different  grades.  He  might  teach  a  first  term 
class,  a  second  term  class  and  a  third  term  class  for  six 
weeks  each,  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. During  the  second  term,  the  teacher-in-train- 
ing may  be  placed  in  complete  charge  of  one  class  and  may 
be  asked  to  observe  three  other  classes  of  various  grades. 
The  teaching  should  be  supervised  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, who  should  also  see  that  the  teachcr-in-training 
supplements  his— or  her— college  studies  by  reading  books 
on  methods  of  teaching,  on  history  and  literature. 

The   head   of    a   department    is    entirely    unknown    in 
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France  and  Germany,  where  all  secondary  school  teachers, 
who  have  the  same  training,  are  considered  of  equal  stand- 
ing and  where  their  rank  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  em- 
ployees of  the  state  who  need  a  university  training  in  order 
to  obtain  their  positions. 

In  the  lyondon  City  Council  Secondary  Schools,  however, 
one  teacher  acts  as  chairman,  primus  inter  pares,  but  with- 
out having  either  the  duties,  the  responsibilities,  or  the 
privileges  of  a  head  of  department.  For  various  reasons 
the  head  of  department,  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  for 
the  present  at  least,  a  necessity.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  and  to 
the  resulting  difference  in  the  teaching  ability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  department,  one  teacher  should  stand  at 
the  head  as  a  moderator,  guide,  and  advisor;  in  matters 
of  method  he  should  be  an  authority  so  as  to  assure  har- 
mony in  ways  and  means  and  aims. 

The  question  of  method  is  one  of  great  importance.  As 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  still  a  mooted  question  in 
the  countries  I  visited  and  in  our  own  country  also. 

In  France  alone,  the  method  of  teaching  modern  languages 
(the  direct  method)  is  rigidly  prescribed,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways adhered  to  in  practise. 

In  the  London  City  Council  Schools,  the  Central  Schools 
as  well  as  the  Secondary  Schools,  the  choice  of  books  and 
methods  is  left  to  the  teachers,  who,  as  I  observed,  do  not 
make  a  fetish  of  any  one  method  or  set  of  tenets,  but  who 
usually  follow  a  middle  course.  The  direct  method  is 
used  in  some  schools  in  the  elementary  classes,  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  used  depends  upon  the  individual  teacher. 

In  Germany  teachers  have  the  utmost  liberty  with- 
in the  boundaries  mapped  out  by  the  Lehrplaene.  Not 
one  of  the  teachers  I  observed  or  interviewed  used  the  pure 
direct  method.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  them 
use  the  old  grammar  and  translation  method  in  their  work. 
The  majority  seem  to  be  eclectics  who  choose  the  best  part 
of  every  method. 

This  should  be  our  attitude  also.     We  should  be  pro- 
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gressive  without  being  too  radical,  or,  as  G.  Stanley  Hall 
puts  it:  "the  ideal  for  the  teacher  to  strive  toward  is  to 
know  all  methods  enough  to  use  the  best  elements  of  them 
all  by  turns,  but  to  resist  extremists  who  insist  that  there 
is  only  one  best  way  and  who  would  tie  them  down  to  any 
inexorable  and  exclusive  method,  altho  an  enthusiast  in 
any  does  often  accomphsh  marvels." 

In  our  New  York  City  High  Schools  the  teachers  are 
directed  to  use  progressive  methods  by  the  city  syllabus, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  teachers  all  over  the  city  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  reform  method.  How  far  the  mother  tongue 
should  be  excluded  from  the  classroom,  or  to  what  degree 
translation  from  the  foreign  language  and  into  the  foreign 
language  should  be  recommended,  are  questions  which 
should  be  decided  by  the  language  departments  in  the 
various  schools.  Of  course,  the  ideal  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind :  teach  a  foreign  language  as  a  living  language ; 
use  the  foreign  tongue  as  much  as  is  possible  and  as  far 
as  is  feasible,  but  do  not  make  a  fetish  of  any  method  or 
device. 

The  question  of  method  depends  not  only  upon  the  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher,  but  also  upon  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
instruction,  the  time  given  to  this  instruction,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  upon  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  their  attitude 
towards  the  language  they  are  studying. 

In  Europe  the  proximity  of  the  various  countries,  the 
habit  of  traveling  into  nearby  foreign  countries  and  of 
frequently  having  foreign  visitors  in  one's  own  country 
stimulate  the  acquisition  of  languages  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. This  stimulus  is  lacking  in  America;  with  us  the 
speaking  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  rather  a  means  to  an  end 
than  an  end  in  itself. 

In  Europe  the  pupils  begin  the  study  of  the  first  foreign 
language  at  the  age  of  nine  or,  perhaps,  eleven,  and  they 
continue  it  for  nine  (Germany)  or  at  least  for  six  years 
(France,  England).  Our  pupils  begin  when  they  are 
fourteen  years  old,  and  they  take  up  a  course  which  hists 
four  years  at  most,  but  as  a  rule  only  three  years.     Besides, 
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"high  school  mortality"  is  so  great  that  there  are  only  half 
as  many  pupils  in  the  fifth  term  classes  as  in  the  first  term 
classes,  and  this  means  that  50  per  cent  of  the  students 
have  only  two  years  of  instruction  in  the  foreign  language. 

These  differences  between  the  schools  in  Europe  and  in 
our  own  city  affect  both  methods  and  results. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  compHcates  matters. 
The  aim  of  European  education  is  to  train  young  people 
for  leadership;  the  aim  of  American  education  is  to  pre- 
pare them  for  citizenship.  In  Europe  secondary  educa- 
tion is  not  free,  altho  poor  children  may  obtain  scholar- 
ships by  superior  work  and  retain  them  by  superior  work. 
With  us  every  child  who  is  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools  has  a  right  to  a  secondary  education  which  is  abso- 
lutely free  including  textbooks  and  materials.  This  is 
in  harmony  with  our  American  conception  of  democracy 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  conception  with  which 
I  am  heartily  in  sympathy.  But  I  should  Hke  to  add  that 
the  right  to  an  education  should  depend  in  some  measure 
upon  the  child's  making  a  real  effort  to  avail  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  city. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  that  our  New  York  high  school 
pupils  are  mentally  wide  awake  and  eager  to  make  the 
most  of  their  opportunities  and  I  also  beheve  that  the  re- 
sults which  we  have  achieved  may  become  better  if  we: 
I.  I/imit  ourselves  to  the  attainable.  2.  Strive  for  a  thoroly 
equipt  staff  of  teachers.  3.  Are  progressive  in  our  methods. 
4.  Impress  upon  our  pupils'  minds  the  fact  that  the 
right  to  go  to  high  school  must  be  correlated  with  the  duty 
of  making  a  proper  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
city. 

Altho  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
this  report,  nevertheless  I  trust  that  it  may  prove  of  some 
benefit  to  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  our  New 
York  City  high  schools. 

Henry  Zick 

Wadleigh  High  School, 
New  York  City 


VII 

THE    WAR    FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM  WINDOW^ 
FOUR  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

I.      A    I.ESSON    OF    EJMPIRE 
".:...  .to  build  within  the  mind  of  man 
The  Empire  that  abides." 

This  is  to  prove  a  war  of  liberation,  if  the  aim  to  which 
the  best  thought  and  conscience  of  Europe  aspires  is  to 
be  of  any  avail.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  clear  truth  and 
justice  to  emerge  from  such  a  period  of  shock  and  struggle, 
of  deep  anxiety  and  horror,  we  hope  and  must  insistently 
demand  that  the  result  may  show  a  wide  discrediting  of 
the  whole  principle  of  national  dominance  without  the 
consent  of  the  dominium,  and  may  leave  the  way  open  for 
the  liberation  of  the  peoples,  not  only  from  each  other's 
menace,  but  from  their  own  past  selves. 

We  can  expect  no  millennium  when  the  sore  and  ex- 
hausted combatants  come  first  to  patch  up  a  settlement; 
but  we  must  demand  such  a  settlement  as  will  make  possible 
the  further  development  of  a  true  comity  of  liberated 
nations.  The  settlement  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
adult  public  and  its  spokesman.  The  further  development 
will  be  for  the  rising  generation  to  evolve ;  and  the  teachers 
of  today  will  be  largely  responsible  for  the  Europe  of  to- 
morrow. They  are  training  a  generation  not  only  "for 
the  wise  maintenance  of  the  coming  peace,"  but  also  for 
a  true  and  just  application  of  the  manifold  lessons  of  the 
present  time,  such  as  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  fully  con- 
summated in  the  near  future.  But  those  lessons  must 
be  taught.  Nations  forget  their  wars  too  easily ;  the  truths 
so  luridly  Hghted  up  by  the  immediate  conflagration  go 
unrecorded  and  fade  out  of  sight,  and  only  the  lower  passions 

^  From  the  London  Times,  January  14,  1916. 
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persist,  of  vainglory  on  the  one  hand  and  smouldering 
resentment  on  the  other.  We  must  formulate ;  and  we  must 
formulate  in  the  schools.  The  truths  must  be  reaUzed, 
that  their  realization  may  become  a  moulding  force  for 
the  future. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  And  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
realization  of  a.  truth?  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  insti- 
tute special  classes  for  the  study,  in  simple  or  in  more 
advanced  ways,  of  the  philosophy  of  a  nation  at  war.  In- 
deed, such  teaching  would  positively  suffer  in  having 
assigned  to  it  a  special  and  detached  place.  The  reaHza- 
tion  of  a  truth,  as  distinct  from  the  giving  to  it  of  a  mere 
formal,  customary  assent,  means  seeing  it  in  vital,  organic 
relation  to  other  truths  already  realized  or  in  process  of 
realization.  Coordination  is  essential.  War  lessons  must 
be  correlated  with  other  lessons.  It  must  be  reaHzed  how 
deeply  and  widely  rooted  are  the  laws  which  nations  have 
to  learn,  and  how  close  are  their  analogies  and  correspond- 
ences with  the  laws  of  all  life.  We  will  mention  here  one 
or  two  typical  instances  of  connections  that  can  be  es- 
tablished with  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  curriculum;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  treatment.  The 
best  work  is  that  which  the  teacher  thinks  out  and  de- 
velops for  himself,  according  to  the  powers  of  each  class 
and  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  particular  stage 
of  the  subject  that  is  in  hand. 

Suppose  Old  Testament  history  to  be  under  considera- 
tion. Again  and  again  national  dominance  is  condemned, 
by  precept  and  by  reasoning  from  bitter  experience,  more 
and  more  explicitly  as  greater  seers  and  thinkers  arise. 
Again,  Assyria,  Persia,  Macedon  in  succession  illustrate 
the  inevitable  collapse  of  the  dominance-ideal.  (How 
does  our  Empire  differ  from  these?  the  teacher  will  ask. 
How  have  we  erred  in  the  building  of  it,  and  how  far  are 
we  now  realizing  in  it  the  principle  of  liberation,  so  as  to 
justify  its  further  existence?)  Then,  at  the  opening  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  can  be  shown  how  the  Hebrews 
reaped,  in  the  Herodian  visitation,  the  fruit  of  their  own 
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effort  for  dominance.  And  in  the  clear  and  sweet  atmos- 
phere of  the  fundamental  Christian  ethic,  Hberation  is 
everywhere  the  note  that  rings  out.  Take  the  Greek 
ethic  again,  and  the  essential  truth  and  fineness  of  the 
attitude  of  the  greatest  Greeks  towards  Persia.  A  good 
study,  too,  can  be  made  of  the  way  in  which  Rome,  be- 
coming more  and  more  exclusively  dominant,  deteriorated 
by  corresponding  stages  into  decrepitude.  So — to  jump 
to  one  more  salient  historical  instance — there  is  the  study 
of  England's  long-drawn-out  attempt  to  dominate  France, 
and  of  the  lessons  which  the  nation  had  to  learn  from  that 
mistake. 

From  the  very  different  region  of  natural  science  we  can 
draw  fresh  justification  for  the  new  spirit  that  is  creeping 
into  our  national  consciousness.  Biology  shows  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  fighting  types  go  under;  each  in  turn 
becomes  obsolete,  falls  into  a  cul-de-sac  of  evolution  and 
perishes,  while  the  progressive  types  are  those  that  fight 
when  they  must  but  whose  primary  vital  aim  is  towards 
peaceful  possession  of  their  needs  and  free  upward  develop- 
ment for  their  kind.  The  whole  trend  of  the  rising  scale 
of  life  is  towards  the  finding  of  a  modus  vivendi  and  of  an 
escape  from  the  recurring  vicious  circle  of  aggression, 
defence  and  counter-aggression;  life  rises  in  proportion 
to  its  power  of  becoming  more  and  more  free  for  the  con- 
structive struggle  to  use  its  environment  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Specialized  aggressive  types  are  exfoliated,  and 
in  due  time  shrivel  off;  while  speciaHzed  defensive  types 
(such  as  the  mollusc,  and  later  in  biological  history,  the 
crustacean)  make  of  their  shells  a  permanent  check  upon 
further  advance  in  the  scale  of  being.  Progressive  life  has 
to  find  out  a  more  excellent  way.  This  is  a  rather  abstract 
instance  of  a  point  of  view  which  may  be  applied;  but 
the  details  of  its  appHcation,  dependent  as  they  will  be 
upon  the  region  of  the  subject  which  is  being  covered,  will 
occur  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  these  necessarily  terse 
and  generalized  suggestions  of  method  imply  a  treatment 
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that  is  possible  only  with  advanced  classes;  the  task  of 
simplification  for  children — even  for  quite  young  children — 
is  by  no  means  insuperable.  The  writer  of  this  knows 
by  experience  that  the  reduction  of  the  great  issues  raised 
by  this  war  to  their  simplest  human  terms  is  an  exercise 
well  repaid  by  the  keen  interest  and  intelligence  it  evokes 
from  a  junior  class;  and  well  repaid,  also,  by  the  touch- 
stone it  supplies  for  distinguishing  the  true  metal.  What 
one  can  tell  to  children  of  national  hopes,  and  not  be  ashamed 
is  what  a  people  can  best  trust  among  its  aims  and  aspira- 
tions. 

II.      TEACHING  PATRIOTISM 

What,  then,  are  children  to  be  taught  about  the  war, 
not  merely  what  facts,  but  what  principles,  so  that  they 
may  form  a  right  judgment  upon  it  and  upon  all  other  wars 
in  which  their  country  may  be  engaged?  The  principle  is 
the  important  thing.  Get  that  right  and  the  teaching 
will  be  right.  Get  that  wrong  and  the  teacher,  however 
patriotic  he  may  feel,  will  be  poisoning  the  minds  of  his 
pupils.  It  is  not  his  duty,  as  a  teacher,  to  communicate 
to  them  his  own  natural  moods — the  anger  against  the 
Germans  which  we  must  all  feel  at  times,  the  instinctive 
hatred  of  enemy  for  enemy,  the  instinctive  pride  in  our  own 
victories,  which  every  boy  feels  in  the  victories  of  his  own 
school  over  another.  These  things  do  not  need  teaching, 
they  come  naturally ;.  and  the  teacher  who  teaches  them  is 
wasting  his  own  time  or  doing  worse.  Yet  there  is  a  patriot- 
ism that  can  be  taught  and  ought  to  be  taught,  a  patriotism 
that  leads  to  duty,  not  to  boasting  or  hatred;  and  a  teacher 
can  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  patriotism  in  his  mind  and 
can  present  it  to  his  pupils  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  patriotism  which  may  help  to  ruin 
their  country  even  thru  their  own  heroic  deeds. 

The  patriotism  which  is  sane  and  modest,  and  not  the 
less  passionate  for  that,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  love 
which  we  have  for  our  parents.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  natural 
affection;  and  we  owe  it,  and  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  us, 
to  our  country  as  to  our  parents.     It  is  our  duty  to  defend 
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our  country  when  it  is  threatened,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  protect 
our  parents  from  want.  But  just  as  we  know  our  parents 
are  imperfect  human  beings,  so  we  ought  to  know  that  our 
country  consists  of  imperfect  human  beings.  Both  may 
do  wrong,  and  we  are  not  then  to  maintain  that  they  do 
right  because  they  are  our  parents  or  our  country.  And, 
as  no  sensible  or  well-bred  man  would  go  about  boasting 
that  his  parents  surpast  all  other  parents,  so  we  ought  not 
to  boast  thus  of  our  country.  It  is  mere  vulgar  egotism 
to  beUeve  that  your  country  must  be  the  finest  in  the  world 
because  it  is  yours.  That  can  not  be  true  of  every  country, 
and  who  are  you  to  judge  among  them  all  and  give  the  prize 
to  your  own  ?  Patriotism  is  the  desire  to  make  your  country, 
not  the  belief  that  it  is,  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
Pure,  unselfish  love  does  not  insist  upon  excellence  in  its 
object;  and  the  more  egotism  there  is  in  love  the  less  love 
there  is  in  it.  Those  who  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for 
England  now  are  ready  because  she  is  their  mother,  not 
because  they  believe  that  she  is  the  finest  country  in  the 
world.  If  that  were  their  reason,  every  man  of  clear  judg- 
ment and  detachment  would  lose  his  patriotism  or  be  shaken 
in  it.  For  it  is,  at  least,  a  very  doubtful  question  whether 
England  is  the  finest  country  in  all  respects ;  and  if  teachers 
are  to  tell  their  pupils  that  it  is,  they  will  have  to  take  a 
great  many  things  for  granted. 

We  are  always  being  told,  now,  that  the  Germans  beheve 
their  country  to  be  in  all  things  the  finest  country  in  the 
world.  They  have  a  passionate  religious  patriotism  which 
has  urged  them  to  self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  but  also  to 
what  crimes  and  folHes!  Therefore  the  teacher  needs  to 
make  it  clear  to  his  pupils  that  patriotism  is  not  religion 
and  can  be  no  substitute  for  it.  It  is  not  a  virtue  to  think 
your  country  right  if  it  happens  to  be  wrong,  or  to  harbor 
any  delusions  about  it  whatever.  It  is  a  virtue  only  to 
love  your  country  for  what  it  is  and  in  gratitude  for  what 
you  owe  to  it,  and  to  do  your  duty  by  it  as  you  would  V)y 
your  parents,  with  love  but  not  with  egotistic  pride. 
Teachers  should  not  tell  their  pupils  that  England  stands 
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in  the  war  for  all  that  is  holy  and  good  and  Germany  for 
all  that  is  wicked.  To  say  that  is  to  make  a  reHgion  of 
patriotism  and  a  partisan  of  God.  Our  business  is  not  to 
assume  that  God  is  with  us,  but  to  wage  war  and  to  aim  at 
peace  according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  will  of  God. 
A  country  in  this  is  like  an  individual;  if  it  believes  that  it 
is  perfectly  wise  and  good  to  start  with,  it  is  sure  to  do  many 
things  that  are  foolish  and  wicked.  Its  duty  is  to  try 
to  be  wise  and  good;  and  the  duty  of  every  member  of  it 
is  to  contribute  as  much  wisdom  and  goodness  as  he  can 
to  the  whole,  not  to  assume  that  his  country  is  a  perfect 
abstraction  which  needs  from  him  merely  what  little  en- 
couragement his  boasting  and  flattery  can  give  it.  That 
is  what  children  need  to  be  taught  about  patriotism,  so 
that  we  may  not  blindly  hate  our  enemies  and  in  doing  so 
fall  as  blindly  into  their  worst  errors. 

III.      FRE^NCH  SCHOOI.MASTERS  TODAY 

Thirty  thousand  teachers  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
active  fighting  forces  of  France.  Of  this  number  2,057 
fell  in  the  first  year  of  war.  Nearly  8,000  have  been  wounded 
or  taken  prisoner.  Seven  hundred  have  been  mentioned 
in  dispatches,  45  have  been  decorated  with  the  'Xegion 
of  Honor,"  52  with  the  ''Medaille  Militaire,"  nine  with 
the  ''Order  of  St.  George."  This  in  brief  is  a  year's  achieve- 
ment of  French  school  teachers  at  the  front.  All  ranks  and 
grades  are  herein  represented;  and  it  is  significant  that 
nearly  every  one  of  them  answering  the  call  to  arms  elected 
to  join  the  troops  in  the  field  rather  than  to  remain  in  the 
rear  occupied  with  administrative  duties. 

Quite  as  brilliant  is  the  record  of  those  teachers,  over- 
taken by  the  tide  of  war,,  who  for  over  a  year  have  remained 
at  their  posts  in  the  districts  still  held  by  the  invader. 
Tho  no  statistics  are  compiled,  it  is  known  that  many 
have  been  shot  by  the  enemy  in  endeavoring  to  protect 
the  interests  of  France;  others  have  been  removed  as 
hostages  to  Germany,  while  still  others  have  been  killed 
while  performing  their  humble  duties.  When,  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  all  civil  authorities  have  evacuated 
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a  town,  the  French  school  teacher  is  expected  to  remain 
to  safeguard  the  civil  population.  To  him  falls  the  duty 
of  negotiating  with  the  German  mihtary  authorities,  of 
bargaining  with  them  in  regard  to  proper  payment  for  goods 
requisitioned  and  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  ad- 
ministrator, at  the  same  time  of  keeping  up  the  courage 
and  high  sense  of  patriotic  discipline  among  the  stricken 
inhabitants — and  even,  if  possible,  holding  classes  as  usual. 
Behind  the  firing  line  the  tasks  of  the  teachers  who  for 
reasons  of  age  or  infirmity  are  not  mobiHzed  are  almost 
as  arduous.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  schoolhouse 
in  the  country  districts  at  once  became  the  rallying  centre 
of  the  community.  It  is  the  school  teacher  who  twice 
daily  receives  the  official  communiques ;  and  in  small,  out- 
of-the-way  places,  where  newspapers  are  rare,  he  copies 
them  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  be  distributed  in  the  dis- 
trict. More  often  he  reads  them  aloud  to  the  assembled 
villagers,  comments  on  the  military  operations,  and  keeps 
the  community  intelligently  informed  about  the  course 
of  the  war.  He  reads  and  writes  the  letters  for  the  ilHterate, 
receives  notices  of  the  deaths  of  relatives  of  the  people 
of  his  district  killed  in  action,  arranges  the  forwarding  of 
packages  to  the  front  and  to  prisoners  of  war.  It  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  teachers  of  France  that 
before  the  end  of  the  winter  campaign  of  last  year  over 
500,000  woolen  mufflers,  pairs  of  socks,  mittens,  etc.,  were 
made  and  forwarded  to  the  troops  in  the  field.  Under 
their  initiative  many  schoolhouses  have  been  turned  into 
''garderies'*  (play-rooms),  where  the  smaller  children  of  the 
community  are  kept  while  their  mothers  and  elder  sisters 
are  at  work  in  the  field  or  factory.  These  children,  whose 
ages  range  from  ten  months  to  six  years,  are  cared  for  from 
early  morning  until  nightfall.  They  are  given  three  good 
meals,  and  are  often  provided  with  clothing  collected  by 
the  teachers.  The  work  receives  no  subvention  from  the 
state,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  funds  which  the  school 
teacher  is  able  to  collect.  They  further  instituted  the 
Noel  du  soldat,  to  provide  Christmas  presents, for  the  troops 
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in  the  field,  a  penny  from  each  child  bringing  over  £20,000; 
while  the  teachers  themselves  all  over  France  agreed  to 
giv^e  at  least  2  per  cent  of  their  monthly  salary  for  Red 
Cross  and  similar  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  teaching 
staff  of  France  was  called  to  the  colors  in  the  first  days  of 
the  war,  and  that  many  of  the  schoolhouses  and  over  half 
the  more  important  school  buildings  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  country  were  requisitioned  by  the  military  authorities 
for  hospital  purposes,  the  schools  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
their  work.  A  call  for  volunteer  instructors  met  with 
surprizing  results.  In  one  school  a  judge  gives  the  Latin 
lessons.  In  another  a  prefect  has  taken  charge  of  the  courses 
in  German,  a  dentist  teaches  natural  science,  and  an  artist, 
an  hotel-keeper,  a  chemist,  and  a  bookkeeper  have  joined 
the  teaching  staffs.  Competent  substitutes  were  every- 
where found  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  absent  instructors, 
so  that  with  the  opening  of  the  new  school  year  conditions 
were  again  nearly  normal,  as  the  military  authorities  have, 
whenever  possible,  evacuated  the  school  buildings. 

If  we  look  for  the  causes  of  the  stoic  confidence  to  be 
found  thruout  France  and  of  the  firm  belief  that  victory 
will  be  achieved,  the  r61e  of  the  school  teacher  in  bringing 
about  this  point  of  view  can  not  be  overestimated.  The 
Germans  are  accustomed  to  proclaim  that  their  battles 
are  won  in  the  classroom,  and  that  the  victories  in  the 
field  are  a  logical  result  of  the  brilliant  and  solid  founda- 
tions of  German  education.  France  today  can  boast  of 
an  even  more  remarkable  achievement.  Every  school 
teacher  thruout  France  has  become  the  interpreter  of  the 
ideals  and  aims  of  the  Allies.  He  has  made  the  people 
realize  the  broader  issues  of  the  war,  and  the  need  for  pa- 
tience in  hours  of  defeat  and  for  still  greater  fortitude  until 
the  final  victory. 

IV.      WHAT  GERMAN  CHII^DREN  ARE  TAUGHT       • 
(from     a     correspondent     in     GERMANY) 

''War  and  courage  have  accomplished  greater  things 
than  love  for  one's  fellowmen."     Nietzsche's  phrase,  which 
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had  great  influence  on  the  thinkers  of  the  modern  Germany, 
is  today  being  handed  down  to  the  coming  generation  with  a 
fresh  and  immediate  significance.  War  glorified,  the 
one  ultimate  and  vital  aim  of  hfe — this  is  the  lesson  that 
millions  of  German  schoolboys  are  daily  listening  to;, 
this  is  the  text  of  lectures  deHvered  from  numberless  plat- 
forms and  pulpits.  "War  is  the  great  educator."  "With- 
out war  the  world  would  wallow  in  materiahsm."  "Peace 
is  a  dream,  not  even  a  lovely  dream." 

These  are  a  few  ideas  that  German  teachers  are  putting 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  In  the  schoolrooms  thruout 
the  Empire  today  the  true  meaning  of  the  Great  War  is 
being  interpreted  according  to  this  point  of  view.  Pupils 
are  being  taught  that  this  war  had  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
Germany,  it  is  argued,  has  developed  so  rapidly  during  the 
past  fifty  years  thru  the  might  of  German  arms,  German 
industry  and  German  intelligence  that  she  was  destined  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  enemies  jealous  of  her  growing 
power.  German  children  are  being  told  that  fifty  years 
ago  Germany  began  to  assert  herself  by  the  conquest  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (that  old  German  State)  in  1864.  This 
beginning  of  the  struggle  for  German  unity  was  continued 
in  1866,  and  the  first  stage  completed  in  1870  by  the  creation 
of  the  German  Empire  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 
Even  in  those  days  England  looked  askance  on  the  growing 
power  of  Germany.  It  is  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
young  Germany  that  the  hatred  of  neighboring  states 
grew  apace  with  the  increase  of  German  naval,  military 
and  industrial  power.  Germany  did  everything  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world,  but  was  attacked  on  all  frontiers, 
and  is  now  fighting  a  defensive  war  for  the  outraged  honor 
of  the  Fatherland. 

These  ideas,  current  in  Germany  at  large,  are  being 
ground  into  the  minds  of  the  next  generation  with  all  the 
thoroness  of  the  German  method  by  her  leading  educators. 
The  German  schoolboy  is  being  taught  by  his  elders  tliat 
the  peoples  of  all  other  nations — not  Allied-  are  cowardly 
liars  and  slanderers,  and  that  Germany  alone  stands  for 
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truth  and  righteousness  and  relies  on  the  strength  of  Ger- 
man arms  to  vindicate  German  virtues  and  ideals.  Every- 
thing foreign  must  go.  Nowhere  has  this  "anti-foreign" 
rage  been  more  virulently  in  evidence  than  in  the  class- 
room. The  Verdeutschungsbewegung  (Germanizing  move- 
ment) has  gone  to  such  limits  that  many  German  peda- 
gogues even  declare  that  it  is  a  sign  of  slavish  weakness  on 
the  part  of  Germans  to  learn  to  speak  foreign  tongues,  to 
act,  to  think  like  English  or  French  men.  "A  German 
must  shave  his  head  in  order  to  remain  a  German  when 
living  abroad,  so  rapidly  does  he  assimilate  the  customs 
and  manners  of  other  peoples,"  a  well-known  German  re- 
marked to  me  with  much  bitterness.  But  the  Germans 
will  see  to  it,  so  they  declare,  that  their  children  shall  not 
in  the  future  be  the  slaves  of  any  foreign  race. 

National  unity,  according  to  the  German  dogma,  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  awakening  of  a  feeling  of  national 
pride  in  the  hearts  of  every  young  child.  German  schools 
have  become  schools  of  patriotism,  where  duty  to  the  state, 
abnegation  and  sacrifice  of  the  individual  will  to  the  need 
of  the  state  are  exalted  above  all  other  virtues.  The 
German  youth  is  being  taught  that  the  State's  right  and 
duty  is  to  control  not  merely  the  actions,  but  even  the 
thoughts  of  her  subjects.  The  individual  shall  cease  to 
exist,  and  in  his  place  rises  the  mighty  "Germania,"  the 
product  of  a  united  people.  ''We  are  not  on  earth  to  be 
happy,  but  to  fulfil  our  obligations;"  Bismarck's  words  are 
given  a  new  significance.  The  German  instructor  is  teach- 
ing his  classes  that  the  Germans  are  fighting  like  heroes 
against  Handler,  as  warriors  against  mercenaries,  as 
people  in  arms,  whom  foreigners  are  wont  to  call  slaves  of 
a  miUtarist  regime,  against  the  slaves  of  Mammon  (England), 
of  empty  love  of  prowess  (France)  and  of  the  knout  (Russia) . 

Doctrines  such  as  these,  imprest  on  the  mind  of  youth, 
can  not  fail  to  breed  a  spirit  of  malice  and  hatred  towards 
Germany's  many  enemies  of  today,  which  will  not  only 
endure  but  will  hinder  all  plans  of  permanent  peace.  In 
no  country  has  the  government  more  direct  control  over 
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education  than  in  Germany.  In  no  country  are  academic 
influences  so  subservient  to  political  programmes.  And 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  aim  of  the  German  authorities 
to  create  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  Chauvinism  in  the 
hearts  of  the  coming  generation. 
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DISCUSSION 
CHEMICAI.  ENGINEERING  FOR  PAPER  MAKERS 

HOW  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  IS  TRAINING  MEN  FOR  THE 
PAPER   INDUSTRY 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  every  business  or  other  or- 
ganization when  one  man  must  take  the  place  of  another. 
The  new  man  should  be  adapted,  fitted  and  trained  for  his. 
new  position.  All  three  of  these  points  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  the  man.  Aptness  and  fitness  are  personal  charac- 
teristics which  may  be  developed  by  training.  Training 
may  be  had  by  experience  or  education  or  both. 

The  men  who  have  come  to  be  leaders  in  business  and 
industry  possest  a  peculiar  fitness  which  in  the  school  of 
experience  grew  into  power.  They  developed  with  their 
business  and  knew  each  phase  of  it  from  intimate  associa- 
tion. Commercial  life  has  now  become  so  complex  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  one  man  to  know  each  depart- 
ment and  function  of  his  own  business  at  first  hand,  not  to- 
mention  the  many  associated  subjects,  such  as  transporta- 
tion, commercial  law,  and  other  points  with  which  he  should 
be  acquainted.  It  is  here  that  the  college  may  best  serve 
the  business  world  as  there  is  no  better  means  than  a  care- 
fully planned  college  education  for  giving  a  man  a  broad 
outlook.  The  student  in  a  course  of  study  such  as  will 
be  described  gets  a  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  relations  and  interdependence  of  facts 
and  factors  that  many  business  men  of  the  old  school  never 
dreamed  were  even  distantly  associated.  For  instance, 
who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  advantage 
of  Spanish  to  a  bank  clerk,  of  cost  accounting  to  a  mechan- 
ical engineer,  or  of  political  economy  to  a  paper  maker?" 
The  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  now  appreciated  and. 
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valued  by  the  business  world  and  the  best  way  to  get  it  is 
by  going  to  college. 

The  paper  industry  in  America  has  reached  a  point 
where  careful  scientific  management  and  control  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  its  profitableness.  This  condition  calls  for 
young  men  with  scientific  training  and  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  industry,  to  fill  the  places  of  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  men  now  in  charge  of  mills  and  in  other  re- 
sponsible positions  are  native  Americans  who  began  with 
a  simple  job  in  the  mill  or  office  when  the  business  was  small 
and  by  shifting  around  were  able  to  become  familiar  with 
every  process  and  operation.  The  margin  of  profit  was 
greater  then  than  now  and  scientific  management  and  auto- 
matic regulating  and  recording  devices  were  unknown  and 
scientific  training  unnecessary.  Very  few  American  boys 
now  take  these  positions  of  low  pay  and  hard  work  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  superintendent  or  manager.  This  work 
is  done  more  and  more  by  a  type  of  foreigner  who  rarely 
has  the  capabiHty  to  be  even  a  foreman.  With  such  labor 
the  use  of  automatic  apparatus  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  manufacturing  operations.  The  proper  use  of 
these  scientific  instruments  and  the  scientific  planning  and 
control  of  processes  is  hardly  possible  except  by  men  with 
a  scientific  training. 

The  University  of  Maine  was  the  first  college  to  appreciate 
this  state  of  affairs  and  in  February,  19 13,  began  to  give 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  pulp. 
This  beginning  has  grown  into  a  separate  curriculum  of 
four  years'  work,  based  on  and  including  the  well-estabHshed 
courses  fundamental  to  chemical  engineering. 

Among  the  fundamental  chemical  and  engineering  sub- 
jects included  in  the  curriculum  are:  Organic,  physical 
and  analytical  chemistry,  physics,  and  subjects  in  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  engineering.  Many  subjects  of  a  broad- 
ening and  cultural  character  are  included,  such  as  English, 
economics,  modern  language,  factory  organization,  and  others. 
These  subjects  are  not  frills  but  essential  parts  of  a  well- 
balanced  education. 

The  students  learn  much  of  the  actual  making  of  jiapcr 
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and  paper  pulp  and  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the 
industry  is  largely  based.  The  pulp  and  paper  making 
machines  are  small  but  real  and  the  processes  are  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  as  they  are  in  the  mill. 

In  the  several  courses  on  the  making  of  pulp  the  student 
attends  lectures  on  the  niechanical,  soda,  sulfite  and  sulfate 
processes  of  pulp  manufacture,  with  special  attention  to  the 
factors  affecting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product, 
the  manufacture  of  chlorine  by  electricity,  the  bleaching  of 
pulp  and  the  machinery  used  in  the  pulp  mill.  I^aboratory 
work  affords  practise  in  analyzing  sulfur,  lime,  pyrites  and 
bleaching  powder,  and  in  making  paper  pulp.  A  part 
of  the  laboratory  time  is  spent  in  one  of  the  pulp  mills  near 
by,  working  as  "spare  hand."  The  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  vicinity  make  a  great  variety  of  products  and  are  most 
cordial  in  cooperating  with  the  university.  Courses  in 
bleaching  and  coloring  pulp  are  also  given.  In  the  former 
a  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  on  the  process  and  product,  and  in  the  latter 
the  student  works  out  color  formulas,  compares  dyes  tuffs  and 
makes  small  amounts  of  paper  to  match  colored  samples. 

The  instruction  in  paper  making  also  involves  both  study 
and  practise,  beginning  with  a  textbook  and  lecture  course 
on  the  mechanism  and  operation  of  paper  mill  machinery. 
This  is  followed  by  a  lecture  course  on  paper  manufacture, 
the  history  of  the  industry,  cellulose,  its  properties  and  treat- 
ment in  the  mill,  raw  materials  and  processes  used  in  making 
paper  and  properties  of  paper.  In  the  complementary^ 
laboratory  course  the  student  again  "gets  his  hands  in  it." 
The  class  is  organized  so  that  each  in  turn  acts  as  foreman, 
beaterman,  chemist,  loftman  or  millwright.  This  gives 
the  student  a  taste  of  responsibility  and  experience  in  plan- 
ning and  "bossing"  a  piece  of  work.  Rags  are  boiled,  washed 
and  bleached  and  paper  is  made  from  all  the  standard 
raw  materials.  The  sheets  are  seven  by  nine  inches,  made 
on  hand  molds  such  as  all  paper  makers  used  till  1800. 
The  students  have  made  white  and  colored  papers,  writing 
and  wrapping  papers,  news,  book  and  blotting  papers  in 
lots  of  ten  pounds  at  a  time. 
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One  of  the  important  features  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
curriculum  is  that  each  student  is  expected  to  spend  at 
least  one  undergraduate  vacation  in  a  pulp  or  paper  mill. 
He  puts  on  overalls,  gets  more  or  less  dirty,  takes  orders 
from  a  foreman  and  gets  about  two  dollars  a  day.  He 
learns  a  lot  about  human  nature,  of  what  a  man  may  be 
expected  to  do,  of  his  own  unimportance  and  of  relative 
values.  His  experience  is  a  part  of  his  education  and  he  is 
always  much  the  better  for  it. 

The  university  has  a  paper-testing  equipment  that  is 
very  nearly  complete  and  the  students  are  taught  the  use 
of  each  instrument  and  to  interpret  the  result  of  the  test. 
Each  sample  is  tested  in  a  number  of  ways,  altho  some  papers 
must  reach  a  standard  in  a  particular  property,  as  news- 
paper in  tensile  strength,  wrapping  in  bursting  strength, 
writing  in  resistance  to  penetration  of  ink.  All  papers  are 
examined  microscopically  for  the  kind  of  fibers  and  the  pro- 
portion of  each  and  analyzed  chemically  for  loading,  sizing, 
and  like  properties.  For  example,  a  student  is  given  a 
sample  of  writing  paper.  He  reports  on  the  various  tests 
and  then  calculates  the  amount  of  rag,  wood  pulp,  size, 
and  such  for  1000  pounds  of  paper  to  duplicate  the  sample. 

The  senior  students  each  year  make  a  special  study  of  a 
selected  process,  such  as  boiling,  beating  or  sizing.  The 
equipment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  and  other  laboratories 
is  used  for  thesis  work  and  for  the  investigation  of  special 
features  and  problems  of  the  industry  as  well  as  for  in- 
structional purposes.  The  several  engineering  laboratories 
are  also  available. 

The  university  looks  forward  to  the  possession  of  a  model 
paper  mill  of  semi-commercial  size,  such  as  that  with  which 
the  progressive,  enthusiastic  and  generous  paper  makers 
and  paper  machinery  builders  of  Germany  have  equipt 
the  excellent  schools  of  paper  making  at  Darmstadt  and 
Eberswalde. 

Several  of  the  young  men  to  graduate  in  June  have 
already  accepted  good  positions. 

J.  Newei.1.  Stephenson 
University  of  Maine 
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REVIEWS 

The  appointment  of  teachers  in  cities — Frank  Washington  ^allou — Vol. 
II,  Harvard  Studies  in  Education.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1915.     225  p.     I1.50. 

A  volume  of  202  pages — An  introduction  by  the  author; 
Chapter  I,  Evolution  of  the  present  appointive  agencies; 
Chapter  II,  Present  methods  of  appointing  teachers  in  cities; 
Chapter  III,  The  significance  of  the  present  methods  of 
appointing  teachers;  Chapter  IV,  EHgibiHty,  qualifications 
and  methods  of  determining  them  in  selected  cities ;  Chapter 
VI,  City  boards  of  education,  their  size,  membership  and 
committee  organization;  Chapter  VII,  Changes  in  the  size 
of  boards  of  education,  in  methods  of  selecting  members, 
and  in  their  term  of  office  in  twenty-eight  cities,  from 
1893  to  1913;  Chapter  VIII,  The  selection  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  tenure  and  salary ;  Chapter  IX, 
Summary  and  conclusions — a  constructive  plan  for  ap- 
pointing teachers. 

A  handbook  giving  experience  and  customs  of  a  classified 
list  of  cities  which  can  not  fail  to  be  valuable  to  the  student. 
The  book  bears  upon  its  title  page  the  date  1915,  yet  the 
statistics  used  are  those  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  19 12.  St.  Paul  changed  its  method  of 
handling  the  school  situation  nearly  two  years  ago,  but  the 
change  has  escaped  the  eye  of  the  author.  The  volume 
is  marred,  too,  by  an  inaccurate  report  of  conditions  in  a 
New  England  city  and  questionable  interpretation  there- 
from. 

The  remedies  proposed  for  existing  evils  are  not  con- 
vincing. The  extension  of  the  term  of  ofiice  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  any  city  merely  lessens  the  number 
of  conflicts,  but  intensifies  the  pressure.     The  remedy,  too, 
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runs  athwart  the  experience  of  the  business  world  as  well  as 
that  of  the  race.  A  far  better  tenure  can  be  secured  by  a 
clause  used  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  i.  e.,  ''The  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  shall  hold  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board  of  Education;  he  may  be  removed  at  any  time, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  voting  in  the 
affirmative." 

The  author  proposes  in  Chapter  IX  a  tentative  standard- 
ization of  methods  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  larger 
cities.  This  solution  of  the  question,  tho  admirably  pre- 
sented, will  not  appeal,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pediency, to  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  problem.  The 
author  is  to  be  complimented,  however,  for  his  tentative 
plan  which  is  an  excellent  piece  of  constructive  work. 
He  has  pointed  clearly  to,  and  indicated  accurately,  the 
trend  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  should  take. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Oberlehrer.     Wii^uam  S^Tchei.  LeARN^D.     Cambridge,  19 14.     Harvard 
University  Press,     p.  xiv  -|-  150. 

The  Oberlehrer  marks  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  Harvard 
Educational  Studies,  and  marks  it  auspiciously.  Besides 
the  benefit  of  a  rather  exhaustive  investigation  of  source 
material  bearing  on  his  subject,  Dr.  Learned  has  had  the 
advantage  of  two  years,  intimate  contact  with  German 
secondary  schools  and  teachers. 

The  first  chapter  pictures  the  plight  of  the  early  school- 
master, from  the  middle  ages  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  During  this  period,  when  the  schools  were  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  church,  the  secondary  teacher 
had  no  social  status  and  no  more  than  a  pittance  in  the 
way  of  financial  remuneration.  The  teaching  position 
in  the  secondary  school  was  merely  a  stepping  stone  for 
the  more  able  or  fortunate  aspirants  to  the  clergy.  It  was 
a  permanent  position  for  only  those  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  rejected  for  the  more  respectable  positions 
in  the  church  service. 

In  the  second  chapter  is  considered  the  secondary  school 
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and  the  Oberlehrer  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  up  to  187 1.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
period  the  "new  humanism"  was  born.  The  great  educa- 
tional leader  of  this  period,  Friedrich  August  Wolf,  scorned 
the  church  as  a  controlling  force  in  education,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Humboldt,  endeavored  to  establish  a  national 
educational  ideal  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Greek 
was  for  a  time  made  to  live  and  minister  to  the  social  and 
inspirational  needs  of  youth.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  however,  the  teaching  again  degenerated 
into  a  grammatical,  dissection  process.  The  school,  tho 
at  that  time  already  a  state  institution,  lost  connection 
with  national  life  and  became  estranged  from  popular 
interests.  The  narrowness  of  aim  in  secondary  education 
just  following  the  middle  of  the  century  was  due  to  the 
domination  by  the  universities,  which  became  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  church  had  been  earlier. 

The  enviable  and  steadily  improving  condition  of  the 
Oberlehrer  during  the  third  period  (1871  to  the  present) 
is  founded  upon  three  principal  developments;  the  rise 
of  the  realschule  and  the  realgymnasien  and  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  attention  to  the  more  modern  studies  in 
the  gymnasien,  at  the  expense  of  the  older  humanities; 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers  that  they 
have  a  peculiar  work,  distinct  from  the  advanced  scholar- 
ship and  research  of  the  universities;  and  the  recognition 
by  the  state  of  the  Oberlehrer  stand  as  socially  and  financially 
on  a  par  with  the  profession  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  author  realizes  that  the  high  school  of  America  is 
not  quite  comparable  to  the  German  secondary  school, 
either  in  the  scope  of  its  work  (in  as  much  as  the  latter 
carries  its  students  to  a  point  intermediate  between  the 
advancement  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  in  America) 
or  still  less  in  its  social  setting.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks 
that  some  valuable  suggestions  may  be  gained  by  American 
high  school  teachers  from  a  study  of  the  German  Oberlehrer. 
He  finds  much  desirable  freedom  and  initiative  among  Amer- 
ican high  school  teachers  that  is  lacking  in  Germany.     Still, 
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there  is  in  Germany  a  dignity  and  a  respect  for  the  work 
that  is  hardly  yet  known  in  America.  German  secondary 
teachers  attained,  as  early  as  18 10,  a  collective  consciousness 
and  a  very  high  standard  of  quaHfication  for  entrance 
into  the  profession  of  secondary  teaching.  American  high 
school  teachers  need  to  throw  off  more  completely  the  yoke 
of  the  universities  and  to  develop  such  a  ''collective  con- 
sciousness." They  need  to  develop  a  real  profession  of 
secondary  teaching,  and  this  they  can  attain  only  thru 
some  such  higher  measure  of  standardization  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Learned  for  entrance  into  the  work  of  teaching 
in  American  high  schools. 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston 

University  of  Illinois 


College  sons  and  college  fathers.       Henry  S.  Canby.       Harper  Brothers, 
1915.     223  p. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  gathered  in  book  form 
a  collection  of  readable  and  suggestive  essays  by  Professor 
Canby,  of  Yale,  and  have  given  them  the  somewhat  mis- 
leading title  of  College  sons  and  college  fathers.  The  citizen 
who,  having  become  a  college  father  by  sending  his  son  to 
any  one  of  the  less  sophisticated  state  universities,  or  even 
to  institutions  like  Chicago  or  Columbia,  and  who  looks 
to  this  book  for  guidance,  will  be  inclined  to  ask  to  have 
his  money  returned.  It  does  not  touch  closely  the  life 
which  an  American  college  boy  is  living  at  any  but  a  com- 
paratively small  group  of  institutions.  These  are  mostly 
in  the  east,  and  are  populated  in  the  main  by  boys  who  are 
sent  to  college  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  and  whose 
parents  are  likely  to  regard  their  intellectual  progress  as 
wholly  secondary  in  importance  to  their  social.  As  a  sympa- 
thetic and  discriminating  portrayal,  however,  of  the  typical 
students  in  these  "select"  institutions,  and  of  the  incidental 
examples  of  their  kind  to  be  found  elsewhere,  Professor 
Canby 's  book  deserves  high  praise. 

He  shows  that  in  too  many  instances  the  early  environ- 
ment of  these  youths  has  been  a  disastrous  mixture  of  over- 
handhng  and  neglect — the   chapter   on  the  Undergraduate 
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Background  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  book — and  he  does 
not  beHttle  the  difficulties  of  overcoming  this  initial  handicap 
and  interesting  them  in  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  realizes  that  biologically  speaking 
they  are  picked  stock,  and  that  their  education,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble really  to  educate  them,  is  of  particular  importance  to 
the  community  since  these  boys  are  going  to  have  first 
chance  at  the  worth-while  opportunities  of  our  American 
life  after  they  get  out  of  college. 

Clearly  as  Professor  Canby  appreciates  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  gaining  and  holding  the  interest  of  students 
of  this  type  in  intellectual  things,  it  is  evident  that  ex- 
perience has  increased  rather  than  dulled  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  as  a  college  teacher  of  English.  His  comments 
on  its  various  aspects  are  not  only  fresh,  candid  and  good 
humored,  but  are  sane  and  acute.  If  they  fail  to  penetrate 
the  conventionalism  of  many  of  the  college  sons  and  college 
fathers  to  whom  they  are  nominally  addrest,  as  the  present 
reviewer  fears  they  may,  they  will  prove  of  interest,  profit, 
and,  most  important,  of  rational  encouragement  to  the  present 
generation  of  college  teachers. 

Frederick  P.  KeppEIv 

Columbia  University 

The  aims  and  defects  of  college  education.     Foster  P.  Boswell.   New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  19 15.     78  p. 

Hobart  College  recently  sent  out  to  a  group  of  men  of 
affairs,  lawyers,  bankers,  engineers,  heads  of  professional 
schools  and  the  like,  the  following  inquiries : 

''What  traits  of  character  and  mind  should  a  college  aim 
to  develop  in  its  students  to  make  them  useful  and  efficient 
in  modern  life?" 

"In  what  ways  does  the  present  college  education  fail  in 
giving  students  training  it  is  able  to  give?" 

Professor  Boswell  of  that  institution  has  made  a  selec- 
tion from  the  replies  and  has  published  them  with  his  com- 
ments and  conclusions  as  Volume  i  of  the  publications  of 
the  Hobart  College  Press.  Similar  collections  of  views 
have  been  made  in  Sunday  newspapers  and  popular  maga- 
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zines.  The  present  material  is,  of  course,  more  carefully 
selected  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  but  after  all, 
these  collections  bear  a  strange  family  resemblance.  Altho 
thie  writers  doubtless  have  no  intent  to  deceive,  what  their 
statements  really  represent  is  what  they  think  the  country 
expects  them  to  say.  It  is  certainly  not  what  men  of  this 
type  are  likely  to  put  into  practise  in  their  relations  with 
their  own  sons.  No  matter  what  may  be  thought  requisite 
for  the  sons  of  other  people,  for  their  own  boys  the  badge  of 
real  success  in  college  is  recognized  at  home  in  the  fraternity 
pin  or  the  varsity  letter.  The  qualities  to  which  these 
gentlemen  give  the  hall  mark  of  their  approval  are  desirable 
qualities,  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  have  been  recog- 
nized as  such  by  generations  of  college  teachers  as  well  as 
of  college  critics,  but  they  can  not  be  taught.  Maturity, 
for  example,  can  not  be  taught  and  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  in  effect  that  college  boys  should  be  mature. 
Other  desirable  qualities  come  at  birth,  if  at  all,  and  still 
others  can  be  developed  only  in  childhood. 

The  real  opportunity  of  the  college  beyond  the  furnishing 
of  a  modicum  of  information  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  attention  and  industry  is  the  chance  to  develop  in  its 
students  a  healthy  intellectual  curiosity,  a  quality  hardly 
suggested  by  any  of  the  Hobart  correspondents,  but  one 
which  may  be  reHed  upon  to  produce,  as  a  by-product  if 
you  will,  the  initiative  and  other  desirable  attributes  most 
frequently  mentioned. 

In  Professor  Boswell's  own  contribution  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  that  he  and  presumably  Hobart  College  are  not 
incHned  to  yield  to  the  current  temptation  to  vocationaUze 
the  old-fashioned  college. 

Frederick  P.  Keppei. 

Columbia  University 


Out  of  no  little  classroom  experience  has  come  a  Con- 
versational French  reader  for  beginners,  by  Messrs.  Bierman 
and  Frank,  of  De  Witt  Chnton  High  School,  of  New  York 
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City.  The  book  is  severely  practical.  (Boston:  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1915.     252  p.) 

Another  addition  to  the  almost  indefinitely  numerous 
editions  of  UAbM  Constantin,  by  Halevy,  has  just  appeared, 
edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Miss  Katherine 
Babbitt.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  19 15.  194  p-  40 
cents.) 

Even  today  it  is  not  a  far  cry  from  French  to  German, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  foregoing  French  books  we  find 
a  new  edition,  reset  and  completely  revised,  of  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  edited  by  Professor  Palmer,  of  Yale  University. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  19 15.  393  p. 
75  cents.) 

Vorwdrts,  by  Paul  V.  Bacon,  is  the  title  of  a  simple  read- 
ing book  for  beginners  in  German.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.     (Boston:     Allyn  &  Bacon,  1915.     238  p.) 

Under  the  title  of  Rivals  for  America,  Louise  S.  Has- 
brouck  has  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Francis  Parkman 
a  number  of  chapters  illustrative  of  the  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  dominance  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  in  the  i8th  century.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  1915.     263  p.     63  cents.) 

We  could  wish  that  many  Latin  teachers  would  take 
hold  of  Porta  Latina,  by  Professor  Frank  Gardiner  Moore, 
of  Columbia.  This  is  a  book  for  the  use  of  second-year 
students  of  Latin  and  has  for  its  purpose  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  reading  method  and  to  train  pupils  to  under- 
stand Latin  when  read  aloud  or  when  spoken.  It  is  an 
admirable  book.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  19 15.  62 -f- 
Ixii  p.     60  cents.) 

An  easy  reading  book  for  those  who  are  beginning  Spanish 
is  Novelas  Cortas,  by  Seiior  Pedro  de  Alaroon,  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  edited  by  Professor  Giese,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
1915.     234  p.     75  cents.) 

A  new  short  of  arithmetic  is  provided  by  Professor  Florian 
Cajori,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  in  his  volume 
entitled  Grammar  school  arithmetic.     Much  that  is  ordinarily 
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found  in  arithmetics  is  omitted  and  some  things  not  often 
found  are  included.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1915.     435  p.) 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  of  contemporary  educational 
administration  is  discust  most  instructively  by  Professor 
Leavitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Brown, 
of  the  Albert  G.  lyane  Technical  High  School  of  Chicago, 
in  their  volume  entitled  Pre-vocational  education  in  the 
public  schools.  We  have  seen  no  treatment  of  the  subject 
at  once  so  wise  and  so  helpful.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1915.     246  p.     $1.10.) 

In  What  shall  we  read  to  the  children,  Miss  Clara  W. 
Hunt  asks  and  answers  a  very  important  question.  The 
author  would  make  a  very  excellent  book  agent.  (Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.     256  p.     $1.00.) 

Dr.  Herbert  J.  Hall  and  Mertice  M.  J.  Buck  have  m.ade 
a  study  of  occupations  for  invalids  which  is  full  of  sugges- 
tion. Their  book  is  entitled  The  work  of  our  hands.  (New 
York:     Moffatt,  Yard  &  Company,  1915.     210  p.     $1.50.) 

A  popular  reading  book  about  the  Panama  Canal  is 
Panama  and  its  bridge  of  water,  by  Stella  H.  Nida.  (Chicago : 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  1915.     196  p.     50  cents.) 

Principal  T.  Adrian  Curtis,  of  New  York,  has  made  a 
fairly  good  selection  of  reading  material  for  upper  grades 
in  his  Readings  in  literature.  (New  York:  Charles  E. 
Merrill  &  Company,  1915.     193  p-     60  cents.) 

A  strong  tendency  towards  highly  specialized  vocational 
knowledge  and  training  is  evidenced  by  a  book  entitled 
The  wheat  industry,  for  use  in  schools.  The  authors  are 
W.  A.  Bengtson  and  Donee  Griffith,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.     (New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company,  19 15. 

341  P-) 

Another  vocational  book  is  Vocational  mathematics,  by 
Principal  William  H.  Dooley,  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  The  problems  are  drawn  from  the 
practical  occupations  of  the  moment.  (Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  19 15.     341  p.     $1.00.) 

A  very  excellent  and  thoroly  worked  out  introduction  to 
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School  hygiene  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Drummond, 
of  Edinburgh.  (New  York:  I^ongmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany, 1915.     237  p.     $1.25.) 

Keeping  in  condition,  by  Hally  H.  Moore,  is  a  handbook 
of  training  for  boys  of  secondary  school  age.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.     136  p.     75  cents.) 

Hardly  anything  that  one  would  wish  to  know  about  the 
present  Yellowstone  National  Park  or  its  history  is  omitted 
from  General  Chittenden's  Yellowstone  National  Parky 
of  which  a  new  and  revised  edition  has  just  now  appeared. 
(Cincinnati:     Stewart  and  Kidd  Company,   1915.     350  p. 

$1.75-) 

Professor  Stickles  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  has  made  a  very  excellent  and  useful 
textbook  in  his  Elements  of  government.  It  is  intended  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
American  history.  (New  York :  American  Book  Company, 
1915.     416  p.) 

A  more  than  usually  interesting  book  which  is  probably 
the  forerunner  of  many  of  its  kind  is  A  dictionary  of  simpli- 
fied spelling,  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  (New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1915.     i52p.     75  cents.) 

Any  new  book  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson  is  always 
worth  reading,  and  we  welcome  The  orchard  pavilion  from 
his  pen.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1915.  136  p. 
$1.00.) 

An  exceptionally  useful  and  intelligent  doctor's  disserta- 
tion is  Scientific  management,  by  Dr.  Horace  B.  Drury, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  which  has  just  come  from  the  press. 
The  author  describes  with  courage  and  ample  thoroness 
of  detail  the  origin  of  the  term  scientific  management, 
and  the  origin  and  thing  that  goes  by  that  name.  His 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  personality  and  work  of 
the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor  who  was  the  originator  and 
inspiration  of  the  movement  called  scientific  management, 
will  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  hosts  of  Mr.  Taylor's  friends 
who  are  still  mourning  his  untimely  death.  On  the  whole 
the  author's  work  is  well  done,  but  if  he  had  denied  himself 
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the  use  of  such  expressions  as  'line  up"  (p.  15)  and  "all 
embracing  slogan"  (p.  16)  his  English  style  would  have 
been  perceptibly  improved.  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1915.     222  p.     $1.75) 

A  very  compact  textbook,  almost  too  compact  in  fact, 
is  a  sketch  entitled  The  modern  world,  by  W.  M.  West, 
who  has  already  written  a  number  of  textbooks  in  various 
parts  of  the  field  of  history  for  use  in  schools.  The  present 
book  opens  with  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  after  a  few  pages 
devoted  to  a  summary  sketch  of  the  ancient  civilization. 
The  book  is  of  the  conventional  order  of  school  textbook 
and  could  be  used  by  a  teacher  of  very  modest  historical 
knowledge.  (Boston:  AUyn  &  Bacon,  1915.  747  +  29  p. 
$1.50.) 

A  most  excellent  textbook,  well  written,  well  printed  and 
covering  a  field  of  intense  interest  is  Social  and  industrial 
history  of  England,  by  F.  W.  Tickner.  It  would  be  of  great 
significance  were  a  book  of  this  type  to  be  used  widely  in 
American  secondary  school  and  college  classes.  The  average 
teacher  of  history  and  economics,  particularly  in  secondary 
schools,  needs  just  the  stimulus  to  wider  sympathy  and 
more  complete  understanding  which  a  book  of  this  sort 
would  give.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
1915.     720  p.     $1.00.) 

A  revised  edition  of  a  highly  useful  book  on  modem 
EngHsh  history  is  The  making  of  modern  England,  by 
Principal  Gilbert  Slater,  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford.  This 
book  deals  with  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  super- 
ficial happenings  in  England  in  the  past  century.  It  is 
a  good  book.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifilin  Company,  1915. 
308  p.) 

A  popular  account  of  the  shaping  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  various  states  of  the  American  Union  is  contained 
in  Growth  oj  American  state  constitutions,  by  Professor  James 
Q.  Dealey  of  Brown  University.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, 1915.     308  p.     $1.40.) 

Of  the  making  of  books  on  the  teaching  of  various  forms 
of  EngHsh  there  is  no  end.     Outlines  of  composition  and 
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rhetoric,  by  John  F.  Genung  and  Charles  L.  Hanson,  is  the 
last  book  in  this  field  to  attract  attention.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  glossary  at  the  end.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.     404  p.     $1.00.) 

A  far  more  fundamental  book  is  The  teaching  of  English, 
by  Professor  Paul  Klapper,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  This  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  both  the 
subject-matter  and  the  theory  and  practise  of  classroom 
work.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  191 5. 
263  p.) 

To  see  an  old-fashioned  graded  reader  is  a  reminder  of 
the  school  books  of  long  ago.  The  Horace  Mann  sixth 
reader,  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  and  Principal  Melvin 
Hix,  of  the  New  York  City  schools,  reproduces  in  modern 
form  an  excellent  reading  book  of  an  old  and  well-established 
type.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  8z:  Company,  1915. 
46  p.     65  cents.) 

Two  elementary  books  on  English  that  are  well  made  and 
exceedingly  well  manufactured  are  entitled  Gate  to  English, 
Books  I  and  II,  by  Professor  W.  D.  House,  of  Indiana 
University,  Miss  O'Hair,  of  the  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  and  Myron  T.  Pritchard,  of  the  Everett 
School,  Boston.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany, 1915.     375  p.,  65  cents.     298  p.,  48  cents.) 

Passing  from  language  to  literature  we  come  upon  a 
very  useful  book  indeed.  It  is  Methods  and  aims  in  the 
study  of  literature,  by  Professor  Lane  Cooper,  of  Cornell 
University.  Here  is  a  book  that  will  really  help  the  student 
to  understand  and  to  appreciate  literature.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.     240  p.     $1.20.) 

Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  whose  work  in  the  field  of  English 
is  well  known,  is  the  editor  of  a  little  volume  entitled  Select 
poems  of  Robert  Browning.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company,  1915.     114  p.     25  cents.) 

From  the  scholarly  pen  of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas 
we  welcome  a  new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea.  The  editor's  introduction  is  ad- 
mirably done  and  his  notes  are  very  helpful  indeed.  (New 
York:     Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1915.     166  p.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 
The  University         The   belated   report   of   President   Vincent 
of  Minnesota  ^^  ^^^  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  aca- 

demic year  19 13-14  contains  interesting  statements  of 
conditions  at  hand  in  the  year  under  review  in  this  im- 
portant state  institution,  of  conditions  determined  for  the 
near  future  in  educational  policy  and  of  others  still  to  be 
desired. 

An  inquiry  made  for  the  year  191 2-13  concerning  the 
earnings  of  university  teachers  from  outside  sources,  now 
first  published  in  this  report,  showed  that  sixty  per  cent  of 
full-time  teachers  earned  incomes  in  addition  to  their 
stipends  to  the  total  amount  of  $52,607,  $20,313  of  which, 
or  38.6  per  cent,  was  received  for  work  done  during  vaca- 
tions. These  outside  earnings  were  derived  from  pro- 
fessional practise — legal,  engineering,  medical  and  sur- 
gical, from  expert  services  in  cases  at  law,  from  routine 
professional  work — drafting,  computing,  blood-testing,  etc., 
from  laboratory  tests,  analyses,  etc.,  and  from  literary 
work  and  lectures.  Rules  governing  this  matter  of  private 
practise  by  members  of  the  faculties  adopted  by  the  regents 
of  the  university  are  printed  in  the  report. 

An  important  event  in  the  medical  school  of  the  uni- 
versity during  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  teaching  fellowships  with  the  purpose,  as  the  report 
explains  it,  of  providing  in  the  cHnical  departments  well- 
trained,  full-time  assistants  and  research  workers,  and 
thus  affording  a  basis  for  graduate  teaching.  Each  fellow- 
ship will  normally  be  held  for  three  years  at  a  stipend  of 
$500  for  the  first  year,  $750  for  the  second,  and  $1,000  for 
the  third.     Candidates  must,  as  a  general  rule,  have  re- 
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ceived  the  M.D.  degree  from  an  acceptable  medical  school 
and  have  served  one  year  as  an  interne  in  a  good  hospital. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  a  deeper  recog- 
nition of  the  social  aspects  of  education,  in  general,  and 
of  the  duties  of  the  state  university,  in  particular,  to  the 
community  that  supports  it.  "The  public  support  of 
higher  education,"  it  says  sententiously,  "is  primarily 
justified  by  its  contribution  to  social  welfare." 

The  paragraph  on  research  may  well  be  quoted  in  its 
entirety  for  its  applicability  not  alone  to  Minnesota,  but 
to  every  university  in  the  United  States.  "Every  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  needs  the  invigorating  influence 
of  original  investigation.  A  group  of  scholars  must  kin- 
dle enthusiasm  by  pushing  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge. The  results  of  investigation  may  not  always  have  an 
immediate  practical  utility,  but  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  human  thought  shows  that  investigation  is  fundamental 
to  all  kinds  of  progress..  The  University  of  Minnesota 
devotes  itself  primarily  to  teaching,  but  it  can  not  do  this 
teaching  effectively  unless  it  also  fosters,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  original  research." 

The  report  shows  a  student  enrolment  in  all  colleges 
and  schools  of  4,155,  of  whom  671  are  registered  in  summer 
sesssion.  "  SubcoUegiate "  students  number  3,209  and  ex- 
tension students  1,628,  making  an  entire  student  total  of 
8,992.  The  corps  of  instruction,  including  extension  work, 
is  608.  An  earnest  statement  is  made  of  the  need  of  more 
teachers  adequately  to  care  for  the  increasing  student 
body. 

JJ^^s^sachusetts  'pj^g  report  of  President  Maclaurin  of  the 
Technology  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  for 
19 1 5-1 6,  calls  particular  attention  to  the  progress  of  the 
construction  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Institute.  The 
exterior  of  the  group,  it  is  stated,  is  now  practically  com- 
plete. It  is  planned  to  have  formal  exercises  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  June,  when  it  is  expected  they  will 
be  finished  except  for  the  installation  of  equipment.  One 
of  the  many  reasons  for  moving  to  a  new  site,  says  the  re- 
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port,  was  the  need  for  improving  the  Hving  conditions  of 
the  students,  and  the  impossibiUty  of  making  adequate 
provision  in  the  present  neighborhood.  As  a  beginning, 
ground  has  now  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  Insti- 
tute's first  dormitory  to  accommodate  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Provision  has  also  recently  been  made  by  gifts 
for  a  house  for  the  President  on  the  Institute  grounds. 
The  gifts  of  the  year  for  the  new  site  were  $688,927.  The 
entire  amount  received  from  gifts  and  legacies  for  all  pur- 
poses was  $877,814. 

The  total  student  enrolment  for  the  year  was  1900. 
"The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institute  in  recent  years,"  says 
the  report,  "makes  it  clear  that  our  new  buildings  are 
none  too  large  and  that  in  several  departments  we  shall 
very  soon  have  to  face  the  problem  of  further  buildings 
or  of  limitation  of  numbers." 


Johns  fhe  first   annual  report   of   President  Good- 

U°^  *^itv  ^^^   ^^   Johns    Hopkins    University,  for   the 

year  19 14-15,  contains  a  statement  of  the 
work  done  during  the  year,  but  lays  particular  emphasis 
on  the  present  needs  of  the  university.  The  principal 
event  of  the  year  under  review  was,  of  course,  the  formal 
installation  of  the  new  President  on  May  20.  This  was 
followed,  on  the  day  after,  by  the  dedication,  at  the  new 
site  at  Homewood,  of  the  Academic  Building  and  the 
I^aboratory  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
The  past  year,  according  to  the  report,  appears  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  movement  begun  many  years 
ago  of  transferring  the  work  of  the  university  to  the  new 
site.  The  engineering  department  has  carried  on  its  work 
there  during  the  year;  and  work  in  plant  physiology  and 
botany  has  been  conducted  there  for  several  years.  With 
the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  already  indicated,  and 
the  civil  engineering  building,  construction  of  which  has 
been  authorized  by  the  trustees,  satisfactory  provision  is 
now  made  for  all  the  departments  of  the  university  with  the 
single  exception  of  chemistry. 
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The  corps  of  instruction  during  the  year  numbered  232, 
86  in  the  philosophical  and  engineering  departments  and 
146  in  medicine.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
regular  courses  in  all  departments  of  instruction  was  926. 

There  are  two  needs,  says  the  report,  which  must  soon  be 
met,  if  the  work  of  the  university  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  first  of  these  needs  is 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  a  number  of  the  teaching  force, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  those  receiving  the  smaller 
salaries,  and  until  the  present  inadequacies  can  be  remedied 
it  is  recommended  that  few,  if  any,  increases  in  the  teaching 
force  be  made.  The  second  need  is  for  greater  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  research  and  investigation  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  principal  work  of  the 
university.  In  this  connection  the  interesting  opinion  is 
exprest  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  higher  institutions 
of  learning  to  consider  in  all  seriousness  whether  they  are 
justified  in  requesting  or  even  in  receiving  aid  for  the  prose- 
cution of  work  for  which  ample  provision  is  made  elsewhere. 
**We  may  properly  ask  the  local  community  in  which  we 
are  placed,"  the  report  continues,  "for  the  means  to  meet 
local  demands.  We  should  not,  it  seems  to  me,  ask  either 
that  community  or  the  larger  outside  world  for  help  in 
directions  in  which  our  efforts  would  result  merely  in 
inaugurating  competition  with  other  institutions  already  in 
satisfactory  occupation  of  the  field.  Certainly  we  should 
not  proceed  in  a  policy  of  expansion  from  motives  of  in- 
stitutional or  local  pride.  For  every  university  is  under  an 
obligation,  which  transcends  all  other  considerations,  to 
contribute  to  the  best  of  its  ability  and  in  the  most  effective 
way  to  the  general  advancement  of  knowledge." 
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